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INTRODUCTION'. 



Thk method which he has adopted, of exhibiting; tlic 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he* 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular proce- 
dure, which is so favourable to the business of instruction. 
The more important rules, definitions, and observations^ 
and which are therefore the most proper to be committed 
to memory, are printed with a large type ; whilst rules 
and remarks that are of less consequence, that extend or 
diversify the general idea, or that serve as explana- 
tions, are contained in the smaller letter : these, or the 
chief of them, will be perused by the student to the 
greatest advantage, if postponed till the general system 
be completed. The use of notes and observations, in 
the common and detached manner, at the bottom of the 
page, would not, it is imagined, be so likely to attract 
tb« perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and regular 
an illustration, as a continued and uniform order of the 
several subjects. In adopting this mode, care haG been 
taken to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in a 
connected pi*ogress, or the part contained in the larger 
character read in order by itself. Many of the notes and 
observations are intended, not only to explain the sub- 
jects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views of the 
grammar of other languages, and of the various senti- 
ments of English grammarians; but also to invite the 
ingenious student to inquiry and reflection', and t® 
prompt to a more enhu^ged, critical, and philosophical 
research. 

• ' ^ ■ ' 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not 
be improper more particularly to observe, that in select- 
ing and forming them, it has been the author's aim t» 
render them as exuct and comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, as intelligible to young minds, as the nature 
► of the subject, and the difficuhics attending it, would ad- 
mit. He presumes that they ai^e also calculated to be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. 
I'or this purpose, he has been solicitous to select terms 
that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion the members 
of the sentences to one another; to avoid protracted 
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periods ^and to give tlie v^ole definiUoB oy mle, as much 
hanaooy of di^^t^^ssjiOiQ us 4e could devise. . ^ 

From the sentiment genei^ally admitted, that a proper 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grammarian, than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced 
to pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject ; and 
though the instances pf false gi'ammar, under the rules 
of Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not be 
found too many, when their variety and usefulness a^e 
considered. 

In a work which professes itsejf to be a compilation, 
and which, from the nature and design of it, must consist 
chiefly of materials selected from the writings of others, 
it is scarcely necessaiy to apologize for the use which the 
Compiler has made of his predecessors' laboms; or for 
omitting to insert their names. From the alterations 
which have been frequently made in tlie sentiments and 
the language, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to 
the particular purposes for which they arc introduced ; 
andj in many instances, from the uncertainty to whom 
the passages originally belonged, the mseriiou of names 
could seldom be made with pi^opriety. But if this could 
liave beeu generally done, a wprk of this nature would 
derive no advantage from it, equal to the inconvenience 
of crowding the pages with a Kep«rlition of names and 
references. It is, however., proper to acknowledge, in 
general terms, that the authors to whom the grammatical 
part of Uus compilation is principally indebted for its ma- 
terials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, JBeattic, 
Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, 
Ike. contained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, 
extracted from the writings of *Blair and Campbell, will, 
it is presumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. 
The subjects are very nearly related; and the study of 
perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follow that of Grammar. A competent ctcquaintiince 
A 2 
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6 INTROOUCTIOM. 

with th© principles of bolh, will prepare and qualify the 
students, for prosecuting; those additional improvements 
in language^ to which they may be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram- 
mar, and the piinciples of Composition, much might be 
advanced,, for the encouragement of persons in eai'ly life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as 
the limits of this Introduction will not allow of many 
observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by 
which we perceive the sentiments of others, and com- 
municate our own ; and as signs exhibit the tilings 
which they are intended to represent, more or less ac- 
c!urate.ly, accoi^ding as their real or established con- 
formity to those things is more or less exact; it is eri- 
dent, that in proportion to our knowledge of the nature 
and properties of words, of their relation to each other, 
and of their established connexion with the ideas t« 
which they are applied, will be the certainty and ease, 
with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds 
of one another; and that, without a competent know- 
ledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of 
misunderstanding others, and of being misunderstood 
ourselves. It may indeed be justly asserted, that many 
of the differences in opinion amongst men, with the dis- 
putes, contentions, and alienations of heart, which have 
too often proceeded from such differences, have been oc- 
casioned by a want of proper skill in the connexion and 
meaning of words^ and by a tenacious misapplication oF 
language. 

Oke of the best supports, which the recommendation 
of this study can receive, in small compass, may be de- 
rived from the following sehtiments of an eminent and 
can4id writer* on language and composition. « All that 
" regards the study of composition, merits the higher 
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INTRODUCTlOsr. » 

«^ attention. Upon this account, that it is intimately con- 
^^ nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers. 
** For I must be allowed to say, that when we are cmploy- 
*' ed after a proper manner, in the study of composition, 
*^ we are cultivating the understanding itself. The study 
*^ of arranging and expressing our thoughts with propiie- 
'< ty, teaches to think, as well as to speak, accurately." 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the author of the following 
woi'k has no interest in it, but that which arises from tlie 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage to young per- 
sons, and relieve the labours of those who are employed 
in their education. He wishes to promote, in some de- 
gree, the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and with 
this view, he has been studious, through the whole of the 
work, not only to avoid eve ly example and illustration, 
whidh might have an improper effect on the minds of 
youth ; but also to introduce, on many occasions, such 
as have an»oral and religious tendency. His attention to 
objects of so much importance will, he trusts, meet the 
approbation of every well-disposed reader. If they were 
faithfully regarded in all books of education, they would 
doubtless contribute very materially to the order and hap- 
piness of society, by guarding the innocence, and cherish- 
ing the virtue of the rising generation. ' 

Hoid^ate^ near Yoi% — .1795. 



ADVBRTISEMEJ>irT 
TO THE NINTH EDITIOK. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received consider^ 
able alterations and additioiis : but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps,, ne- 
ver complete. The author, solicitous to render his book 
more worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed 
on it by the public, has again revised tie Ivork with care 
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% IllXllODirCTJ[«>K. 

ftTvd atlenlion. The »e!wr editiw, fee ho|>es will he found 
much imiproTed, The additioas, which Are v«ry con- 
siderable, ane, chiefly., such jis are x:alc.uJate<i to expand 
the iearner^s views ol .the subject; to obviate objections ; 
and to render .tlie stwiy of graixiniar both easy and kiter- 
esting. This edition contaias also a new and enlarged 
system of parsing ; copious lists of uquha arranged ac- 
cording to their gender and number ; and many notes and 
observations, which serve to extend^ or to.expl^^, par- 
ticul^ rules and positions.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavVQurs to 
elucidate the principles of the work, there .awj few of the 
divisions, arrii.ngenients, definitions, or ru4e?ji, ^^eoiiiftt 
which critical ingenuity jcannot devise plausiWe objec- 
tions. The svbject is attended with so mv^ck intricacy, 
and admits o4 views so various, that it was not possible to 
render every part of it unexceptionable.; or to accomnao- 
date the worlt, in .ail respects, to :the pinions and pre- 
possessions of every grammarian ^nd :te^cber. If the 
autlior has adopted tha.t system which ojji jtbe wi>ole, is 
best suited to the nutui-e of the subject, and conformable 
to the sentiments of the most judicious grammarians ; if 
his reasQiiiTvgs and illustrations, rrespecting particular 
points, are ibunded on just principles, and the rpeculiari- 
ties of the English Iwguage ;, toe has, perhaps, /done all 
that could reasonably be expected in a work. of this na- 
ture ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be still more extensively approved and circu- 
lated. 

* The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispei-sed through the book 
and intendt:^ to illustrate «i4 sn^poi^^ i^(aber of important rrammatic^ points, 
will wot, to young pt- i-sons of ingenuity, ap^)ear to be dry and useU-ss discussions. He 
is persuaded that, by iiich persons, they will be read with attention. And he ipot- 
suinesthat these striot>i»es will ^t}iy their qui^ity, $timuIii(o «ppTicatiOQ, and 
pve solidity ?nd penuanenceto tlieir gnumnatical knowledge. 

Hold^ate^near York, 1804. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



E 



jNGLiSH GRAMMAR IS the art of speaking and wfir- 
ting the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. orthography, 

ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to 
young minds, by observing, in other words, that Grammar 
treats, ^r«f, of the form and sound of letters, the combina- 
tion of letters into syllables, and syllables into words ; se- 
condly^ of the different sorts of words, their various mo- 
difications, and their derivation ; thirdly^ of the union and 
right order of words in the formation of a sentence ; and . 
lastly^ of the just pronunciation, and poetical constru<> 
lion of sentences. 

PART I. 
Orthography. 



Chapter 1. OftheLEtT'ERS, 

Sbct. 1. Of the nature of the Letters and of ajierfect 
alfihabei. 

An ar^iiplidfesbim.d, is the sound of the human voice, 
formed by the organs of speech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and power of letter^, 
and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a worcL, 

The letters of the English language, called the Eng? 
iish Alphabet, are twenty-»ik in number. 

B . * 
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14 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The foliowing is a li«t of the Roman, Italic, and Old 
English characters. 

Roman. Italic. Old English. Name. 

Cap. Small. Cap. Small. Cap. Small. 

A a J a 3 a ai. 

a b B b 25 f) bee. 

C c C c C C see^ 

J}! d\ D d 2I> Xy dee. 

E e E e <B t ee. 

F f i'' / , jr f ef. 

Q, g G g is % jee. 

n h // h 5) % aitcK.. 

I. i It % i iQV.eye. 

J- j J 3 S ) Py- 

K k K k ig^ ft , A-t/y. 

L 1, hi jL i; c/. 

Mm il/ m fi!^ m e';?i* 

N n N n 115 fl ^7;. 

O o ' j© 0. 

P P ^ /^ J^, P P^^' 

Q q Q y 4B Q 6*1/^. 

R r Mr 3R t ^r. 

S s & $ ^ ess. 

T t . r iT C t ^<?^. 

U u .U a, « cu u on you. 

V V r V ^ ?iJ W(?. ' 
W w /^ TX^ djEl to lesv ibubl^ u. 
X X Jf a: JP iC - ^^. 

Y y ^ ^ r j^^. SB rrt,, . 
Z .z Z z ^3 zed. 

- A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, indeed' 
of every other language, would contain a number of letters 
precisely equal to t^^Le numbeV of simple aiticulate sounds 
belonging to the languaec. Eveiy simple sound would 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. l5 

have . its cftstinct character ; and that character be the re- 
presentative of no other sound, Bvit this i« far from being 
Ihe state j^ the English alphabet. It has more original ^ 
sounds than distinct significant letters ; and, consequently, •* 
some of these letters are made to represent, not one sound 
alone, but several sounds. This wi 11 appear by reflecting*, 
that the sounds signified by the united lettei*s /A, sh, ngj^, 
are elementary, and have no single appropriate characters 
in our alphabet ; and that the letters a and u represent the 
different sounds heard in hat y hate, hall ;^ and in but, bull, 
mule, 

. To ci&plain this subject mo re, fully to the leai*ners, we 
shall set down the- characters mad*use of to represent all 
the eleinentary articulate sounds of ^ur language, as near- 
ly in the manner and order of the present English alpha- 
bet, as the dtesign. of the subject will admit ; and shall 
annex to eaeh character the syllable or word, which con- 
tains its proper and distinct sound. And here it will be 
proper to begin with the vowels. 



Uttfers denoti#.^ the 
siinpJe souQ^s. 






Words cOMt^aniing the 
simple Kouuds. 


a 


aa 


hcapd in 


fate. 


a 


as 


in 


fall. 


a 


aa 


in 


fat. 


a 


ua 


in 


far. 


e 


aa 


in 


me. . 


e 


aa 


in 


met. 


i 


aa 


in 


p^bie. 


. i 


aa 


in 


pin. 


o 


aa 


in 


i. ^^* 


• G 


aa 


in 


^\ 


o 


Qa 


in 


move. 


iF 


aa 


in 


mule. 


u 


aa 


in 


tub. 


u 


aa 


in 


bull. 



fiy this list it appears, that there arc in the English lan- 
guage fourteen simple vowersounds: but as i and w, when 
pronounced long may be considered *as diphthongs, or 
diphthongal vowels, our language, strietiy speaking, con- 
tains but twelve simple ycfvrel sounds ; to represent which, 
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16 ENGLISH GRAMMAIl. 



we have only five distinct characters or letters: If c inyhr. 
is the same specific sound as a in fatj and u in buU, the 
same as o in rnove^ which is the opinion of spine gram- 
marians ; then there are but ten original vowel sounds in 
the English language. 

The following list will show the sounds of the conson- 
ants, being in number twenty -two. 



Lettei-s denoting the 








Words crntaiiijng-ike 


iiimple sounds. 








simple sounds^ 


b 


as 


heard in 


bay, tub. 


d 


as 




in 


day, sad. 


f 


V' 




ill 


off", for. 


V 


as 




in 


van, love. 


g 


<is 




in 


eggjgo.' ;. 


h* 


as 




in 


hop, ho. 


k 


as 




in 


kill, oak. 


1 


as 




in 


lap, all. 


m 


as 




in 


my, mum. 


n 


as 




in 


no, on. 


1> 


as 




in 


pin, map. 


r 


as 




in 


' rap, cry. 


s 


as 




in 


so, lass. 


z 


as 




in 


.zed, buzz. 


t 


as 




in 


top, mat. 


w 


as 




in 


wo, will. 


y 


as 




in 


ye, yes. * 


ng 


as 




in 


ing, sing. 


sh* 


as 




in 


shy, ash. 


th 


as 




in 


thin, thick. 


Ih i 


as 


• 


i7i 


then, them. 


;.Zh 


as 




in 


pleasure. 


Several letters 


marki 


ed in the 


English aljihalj^*, as Con- 


sonants, are eithei 


V superfluous, 


or represent, not simple, 


but complex sounds. 


c, 


for instance, is superfluous .in 


both its sounds ; 


the < 


one 


being expressed by k^ and the 


other by *. O, in the soft 


; pronunciation, is not a simple, 


but. a complex sound ; 


as 


ag-e is pronounced aidge. J is 



* Some ijp'Rmmamns suppoie h to mark only an aspiration, or brentliing' : but 
it appears to be a distinct sounds and ibrin«id in a particular manner, by the ui-gau>i 
of<?[eeph. , - 

EnrycUricrtfTa Briiaunira. 
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unnecessary, beca^iise its sound and that of the soft 5*, ai'e 
in our language the same. Q, with its Attendant m, is ci- 
ther complex, and resolvable inlo A:w, as in quality ; or un- 
necessary, because its sound is the same with ^, as in opa- 
g^ue. Xis compounded of^'j?, as in example ; or of ^5, as 
in expect, . 

From the preceeding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that eveiy learner of the 
English language should be taught to pronounce perfect- 
ly, and ^ith facility, every original simple sound that be- 
longs to it. By a timely and judicious care in this respect, 
the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and accuracy,", 
every combination of sound ; and t^ght to avoid that con- 
fused and imperfect manner of pronouncing words, which 
accompanies, through life, many persons, who have not in 
this respect, been properly instructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectly 
utterred by itself : as a, e, ; which are formed with- 
out the help of any other sound. 

A qpnsonant is an articulate sound, which cannot 
be perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel : as h^ 
d^f^ I; which require vowels to express 'them fully. 

The vowels are «, e^ i^o^ w, and sometimes w and y. 

W and y are consonants when they begin a word or 
s} liable : but in every other situation they are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
that w and y are consonants when the^r begin a syllabic or 
word, and vowels when they end one. That they are con- 
sonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident from 
their notadmitting the article an before them, as it would 
be improper to say an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and from their 
following a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utter- 
ance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they are vow- 
<^s in other situations, appears from their regularly taking 
the sound ^f other vowels ; as, w has the exact sound of u 
B 2 
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.in sajv.ie^wr^jnjavir, Sec. : and |/ that 9fi, in hyjirin, fly, crysta), 
&.C. S<^.U}clea:te,rs\y''a^d Y],i^^^ 

V{p pre^gatthe foIlo)^ga3 mpre exa^ct and philosophic 
C5d defifjitip^s of '4 yo'^el and consonant. 

A vp^vei is ^ simple articirl^te sound perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breathy ajid a cer- 
taju;k conforjoaation of tl;\e mouth, .without any altefatioa in 
li\e position, or any motion of the organs of 8^e;ec}>, from 
tbe^ftoment the yocal Skound con^ences, tUl it ends. 

^ f on^naiUi^ a simple, ^^t^cjulate S9und7 in^erfect by 
itse^fj h^t Av^ich, joined Vf^ f^ ¥9^i^^;fp^^.^PP^P)!^P 
^puf>d; hy a p^ticuiai* m^t^ or contact of fthc org^tps of 
specjch. .^ 

§9me gramm;arians .s]att<^vi^ YP^^^? ^&to t:l\e ^mfiic 
^dthp camfiound, ^ut th^e jdpe» npt appear to be fuiy 

the nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree o£ 
mixed f^y compound sounds. It reqyir^^, ^ccocding to 
the definition, b^ut on^ conformation of the organs. of speech, 
to forfn it, and no n^otipn in the organs, ^hilistit f s forming. 

Consonants i-re divided if^o mutes ai|4 semivpwrf$. 

Tb- mutes cannot be so^4^d at afl^ withoiftthe 
aid of ^ vowel. *They ar^; b\ /)j t^ d^ kj ^nd c and ^* 
harfi- 

The semi-yqwels hgive an imperfect squimI pf tljiein.- 
selves. Tjbiey are /, /, i», n^ r, r, s^ z, x^ and c and ^' 
soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, ;w, w, r, are also 
dktinguished hy fhe name of liquids^ from their rea- 
dily uniting wifh otj^er conspjiants, ^nd flowing p$ it 
were i^to their spvinds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that It cannot be fill ly uttered witijout the 

* The letters to and y are of on ambi^ous nature ; being coiuoiuuits at tl^ be • 
inimJBeofwoitls.^rtid'vowebattUeeikf. ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

Walker'* Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 24, third i&tim, ' 
Perr)'*» Ki»S*»sh Dictionary , Prefkce, j>qgc 7. 
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aid of a vowel. We may furtlier c^serve, that even the 
names of the conson^tS) as they are pronounced in reci- 
ting the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the assis- 
taot vowels yb//9i9 the .consonant^ : as, be^ fie^ te^ dc^ ka. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally /«rece//<f the consonants : as, r/J ely eniy etty ar^ en^ 
tx. The exceptions are, ce^ ^e^ vcj zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the name^i a 
consonaAlr ii» of great impgrt^ce, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on 
the nanie, are c^en applied to expliun the nature, of a con- 
sonant : and, by this means, thc» student is led into error 
and .perplexity, reapec).ing these elements of language. 
^ It shotijbd'be impressed on his mind, that the name of every 
cons<»iant is a comjUex sound ; but that tlie consonant it- 
self, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vow- 
els, with their subdivisions, 4>eaHy in the following man- 
ner. 

The mutes are those con^pn^^ts, whose sounds cannot 
be protracted. The semi-*vQweUy sueh whos^ sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partsM^ing of the nature of vowels, 
from which tihey 4^ive their npine. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and imfiure. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolong- 
ed : they are ^,/2, t. The impure, are those whose sounds 
may be continued, though for a very short space : they arc 
b'.dyg. 

The ^^emi-ypw.els may bp s\ibdivided into vocal find as- 
fiirated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice 5 die aspirated^ those fopned by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The yocal are /, w, 
72, r, v, w, y, z, th flat, zA, ng i the aspirated, /, h^ «, th 
sharp, sh. 

The vocal spmi-vpwels maybe subdivided into ^wrp and 
imfiure. The pure are those wWchi ai'e formed entirely 
by the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of 
l^reatlji with the voice. T here ^re seven pure—/, i7|; n, r> 
^) y, ng : four impure— r , z, th flat, z/j. 
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A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced 
by a single impulse of the voice ; as, ea in beat, ou in 
sound* 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounc- 
ed in like manner ; as, eau in beau, ieiv in %^iew. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vow^el* 
are sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
sounded ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the cliphthongal letters was, doubtless, origin- 
ally heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name 
of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are 
marked by the term im^iroper. As the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its let- 
ters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no 
union of two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strict- 
ness, be entitled to that appellation ; and the single let- 
ters i and Uy when pronounced long, must, in this view, 
be considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having 
at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, 
therefore, by some grammarians classed with the diph- 
' thongs. 

Sect. 2. General observaticna on the soutids of the letters. 
A. ' 

J has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, 
the short or open, and tlie middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. v^ 

The middle ; as iA far, farm, father. 
* The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in 
])roper names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in 
Baal, Gaal. 

^^ has the sound of long (?. It is sometimes fottnd in 
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Latin vvorjjs. Some authors retain this form ; as, aenig- 
Tiia, sequatdr, Sec ; but others have laid it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound 
of a; as in pail, tail, 8cc. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : 
except plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few 
others. 

jlu is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caught, &;c. Spmetimes like the short or open a; as 
infant, flaunt, gauntlet, Sec. It has the sound of long e 
in hautboy ; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aw has always the «ound of broad a s as in bawl, scrawl, 
crawl. 

Ay^ like its near relation a/, is pronounced like the 
long slender sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B. 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and etid of woiTfcr-,~^ft«jLn.-hakejvJniijlber, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, sub- 
tle, &c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the 
syllal>le ; as in climb, comb, tomb. 



C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k^ before a, o, «, f , /, t ; as, in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. j and when it ends 
a syllable ; as, in victim, flaccid; 

A soft sound like « before e, i, and j/, generally ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy. See. It has sometimes 
the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, 8cc. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best dic- 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick. Sec. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k m words of two or more 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though 
it is productive of irregularities ; such as writing mimic 
and,mimickry ; trafEc and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like tch; as in church, chin, 
chaff, charter : but m words derived fropn the Cfreek, has 
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the Sound of J-; ^aa Jn chymist, scheme, cKqfiiSj thyle, 
distich ; ithd' in foreign, maities ; ds^ Aehisk, Bairach, 
Enoch, &c. ' ■ 

C%^ in some ^vdtAs derived from th^ 'French, ^k^s the 
soittid of fth; as in chaise, chfeigFtn, chevalier, machine. 

Gh in arch, before ^ voivel, sounds like k ; as ih arch- 
angel, archives, Ai^chipclago ; except in arched, ar- 
dhcfjs »ardier, aAd arch-e!he«iy ; but before a consonant 
it always «ouiids iikc ircA ; a;s 4n archbishop,' archduke, 
«i:rG*tpr<^sbf^er, Sec. Oh is silvern in schedule, schism, aivd 
yacht. 

♦Z) keepis one uniform sound, at the beginning, ^middle, 
and end of wt)rds.; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of f, in stuffed, tripped, 
&c. stuft, tript, &c. 

E. 

E has three diiPercirt sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe. 

A short sound ; as m men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; ^s, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
Serjeant; and sometimes that of shmt c ; as in England, 
yes, pretty. 

JS 4s ahvays tnute at the -6nd of a word> except in irtono- 
syllables that have no other vdwel; as iti^, he, she J or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; ^a^, cataB^rcSphe, 
epitome, Penelope> ItiBmedto softcJn and tntvdi^fy the 
foregoing consonants ; as, force, i^agfe, siftce> oblige : or 
to lengthen the preceding Vowel-; «a, 4an, cane ; pin, pine ; 
Tob^^obe. 

The diphlihonjg./efl! is geneirally sounded lik€ e- loAg ; as 
in appear, beaver, <; mature, 8cc. It hate also the sound 6f 
short € ; ds in breath; imfeadow, treasure. And it Is some- 
times pronounced like Ihe long and slendfer « ; as inbeaY, 
break, great. . . 

jRau has the sound of long o;. as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beaut)^ and its compo^mds, it has the 
sound of long n. 
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£ijin geiiei*al, soun4$ the same as long and.sjcnder a ; 
as in dolgO) veitt, neighbour, Stc. It ha^ the, sound of 
long f ill. s^zC) deceit, receive, either, neither ^. It is 
sometimes pronounced like short i i as in foreignj forfeit, 
so*eFeign, &c. 

2^ is pi^onounced lik^. e long ; as in . people ; and 
sometimes li^e e shoi^t ; as in leopard^ jeopardy. It 
has also the spuud of short u; as in dungeon, sturgeon, 
puncheon. Sec. 

-fiw is always sounded like long m or e«i ; as. in feud, 
deuce. 

Mio is al^giiost always pronounced like long u,; as in 
few, new, dew. 

-fit/, when the accent is on it^ is always^ pronounced, 
like a long ; as in bey, grey, convey \^ except in,kfiy, ley, 
where it is sounded like long c. 

When this diphthong is unaccent-ed, it takes. the souod 
of e, long; as, alley, valley, barley. 

F. 

J^'kc^ps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, 
nviddle, and end,' of words ; as ftmcy, mulHa, naischicf, 
kc. : except in- o/;- in which it has the flat sound of ov ; 
hut not in composition; as, wihereof, thereof, &c. We 
shpuld not p^ronqunce, a wive's jointure, a calve 's head ; 
but a wife's jointure, a calf's head. 

G. 

6? has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun ; the 
other soft ;, as in gem, giant. 

■ 'At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snu::?,, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, w, /, and r ; as, game, goncj 
gull, glory, grandeur. . 

G before c, £, and y, is soft 5 as in genius, gesture? gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except imget, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
some others. 

G is mute before ti ,• as in gna^h, sign., foreign, ,&c. 

Gn, at the end of a word, or sylU.b]f^ accented, give«* 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as ir. resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregr, impugned; pronounced impune, Ini- 
prene, &c. . * 
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GA at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
ha.^^; as, gho^st, ghastly: in the middle, and some- 
dmes^at tb^ end, it is quite silent; as in ught, high, 

^'A'eSu has often the sound of/; as in lau^r 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as m 
burgh, bargher. 

H. 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as )»eforc observ- 
.,1^ articulate sound, and not merely an aspu-atron. It 
L Crd i^ U e words, hat,horse, Hull. It is seldom mute 
utS be^inm"S0f aword. It is always silent after r ; 
ns rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

//Si, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
l,ih ' oh I foh '. Sarah, Messiah. . • 

Fn>m the iUiutness <»f the sound of th.s^ letter, m many 
word^^nd its total silence in others, added to the negU- 
Lnt of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, ithashap- 
gence oi i , arsons have become almost incapable 
KiS'trju^Tt and full pronunciation It is,.there- 
foitancu Jbent on teachers, to be particularly careful t« 
inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

I. ■ ; . „ ". 

I has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as in 

^'"'i-he long sound is always markedby the « final in mon- 
osyllables; as thin, thine; except give, hve. Before r 
it is often bounded like a short «. as flirt, first.. In some 
woMs it has the sound ofr long ; as m machme, bomba- 

"l4n5hii:ong.ais f«que«tly soundedlike y«; asm 
christian, filial, poniard; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It 
£s sometimes the sound of short i ; aS m carnage, mar- 

'■■"f SS^glneral like . long ; as in grief,tiiief, gre- 
«idicr It has also the sound of long i ; as in die, pi«> 
it. ■ ai'id sometimes that of short f ; as m sieve. 

iea has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purheto. 

Jo, wheti the accent is upon the first towel, forms t%fr« 
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distitet syllables ; as, priory, violet, violenti The termi- 
nations tioHiWcnd sion^ are sounded exactly like the verb 
^ shun ; except when the t is preceded by dt)r- x ; as in 
question, digestion^ combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The. triphthong fowls sometimes pronounced li^tinctly 
in two syllat)les ; as in bilious, vaiious, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as m pre- 
^iours^.factio\v, noxious. 

J. 

Vis'pi^ounced exactiy like soft^/ except in hallelu- 
jah, where it is pronounced like y, 

K. 

A JT^as the sound of c hard, and is used before e and ^ 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as; 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n; as in 
knife,' knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in 
Habakkuk ; but <? is used before it, to shorted the vowel 
by a double consonant ; as, cockle, pickle^ sucker. 

L. 

jL has always a soft liquid sound ; as, -in love, billow» 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as ih half, talk, psalm» 
The custom is to double the / at the end o^' monosylla- 
bles ; as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong pre- 
cedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Xtf, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak di 
in which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M. 

, M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monu 
mentaly except in comptroller, which is pronounced con<^ 
troHer. 

N. 

A^has two sounds: the one pure ; as in man, net, no- 
ble ; the' other a ringing sound like ng ; as in thank, ban- 
quet, &c. ^ 

JVis mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded bf 
tn ; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 
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The participial ing must always have its ringing smind ; 
as, wrkij>g, rekding, speaking'. Soiiie writers have sup- 
posed that^^en in^ is preceded by ing^ it should be pro-' 
nounced in it as, singing, bringing, should be sounded *" 
singin^ bringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written words, junless cus- 
tom has cleafjy decided otherwise, it does not seem proper 
to adopt this ianovation. > 

O. . 

has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obcdiegt,. over ; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded lik^ oo ; as 
in prove, move ; and often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as th^long 
sound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ;• except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, abrawd, 
&c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; 
as in foetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; as in oeco- 
nomics, oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, 
and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of n bix)ad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint : which should never be pronounced as if 
written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in boimd, 
found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament* 

The fourth is that of long o; as in though, mounts 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 
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Th% sixth is that of a we} as in" ought, brought, thought 
■•Ow^is generally sounded like ou in ti|ou ;*as hi' brown, 
dowry, showier, tt hz^ 'also .^e sourfd of longo; as iii 
^now, grown, hj&sto>v. ., ^ :) 

The diphthong p|/ isbut^nother forte for w, and is pro- 
nounced exactly liikc it. . '^ 

i? ■ P. . V 

/* has.always the'same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounjjs like b. It is sometimes mute ; as 
ill psalm, psalter, Ttolamy 5. ^knd between m and t ; as, 
tempt, emptyr presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like/; as in philosophy, 
philantliropy, Philip. - ^' 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic^^^ and phthisical, both let- 
ters are entirely droppf d. 

V Q. 

tQ is always followed by u ; a% quadrant, qUeen, quire. 
Qu is sometimes sounded like k ; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. ***.r 

R. 

R has a rough sound ; as in flom^j^ riyer, rage : and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, cmrd, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
er } as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S. 

*S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nazal, dismal. 

A sh?rp hissing sound ; as, saint, siker, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the bej^nnlng of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, was, 
trees, eyes ; except in the wortls this, dius, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus. Sec. ; and in words terminating with ous, 
- It sounds like z before imi^ if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion ; but like s shai^, if it follows a consonant j as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, 
amuse ; and before y final ; as,;, rosy : and in the words 
besom, desire, wisdom, &c. 
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^ is mute ifr isle, island) deraesne, viscount. 

■. . ' . T. . - . 1 . 

T generally sounds, as in Jake, tempter. - if before m, 
when the Siccent^^rccedesy sounds like tch i, as, nature, vir- 
tue, are pronounqfjd natchuw^i virtchue. Ti before a 
vowel has the sound of *A ; as in sa^tion ; except in 
such words as tierce, tiara, &c. and uQless ah s goes be- 
fore ; as, question; and eifcepting alsd derivatives from 
words ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 

7'h has two sounds : the ona soft and flat ; as, thus, 
whether, heathen : the othei^hafd and sharp; as, thing, 
think, breath. . 

7%, at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as, in thank, 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. 77i, at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, 
death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, £cc. 

7%, in the middle of words, is ^arp ; as, panther, or- 
thodox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, 
and a few others. 

Thy between two voweUi is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English ; as, fs^ther, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

7%, between two vowel^ih words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
theatre, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pfonoiiiiced Uke simple t ; as, Thomas, 
thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U. 

U has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like ooj as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

^ is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
and an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher* 
an umbrella. 

The diphthong wc, has sometimes the sound of tva ; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquaiy. It has also the sound of 
middle a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 
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Ve is often sounded like we ; as iii quench) querist, 
conquest. It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue^ hue^ 
af^ue. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short ; as 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ^ as ia 
tintique, c^Uque, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c/ 

Ui is frequently pronounced iui ; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes die sound of i long ; as in 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that ef i short , as 
in guilt, guinea, Guildhall. In some words it is sounded 
like long t«/ as in juice, suit, pursuit: andaftetr, like 
00 y as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo; as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy*; 
pronounced obloquee, kc. except buy, and its derivatives. 

V has the sound of flat, y; and bears the same relation 
to it, as b docs to/z, d to /, hard g to k^ and z to s. It has. 
also one uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W. 

Wy when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo ; as 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
strcmger and quicker sound than oo^ and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the worda wo, woo, beware ; and 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an before it ; 
which oo would admit. In some words it is not sounded ; 
as in answer, sword, whoiesonie : it is alwaya silent be- 
foi'e r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, 
bewray, &c. 

IT before A is pronounced as if it were after the h ; as/ 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

W\^ often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
afiecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow^ grow, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would have 
in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, sawyera^ 
vowel, outlaw. 

G % 
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X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the beg^inning of proper names of 
Greek origijial ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound (ike k^, when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; as exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con- 
sonant \ as excuse, extent, expense. 

It has generally a fiat sound like gZy when the accent is 
not on U., and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 
as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced^ egzeit, egzist, 
egzample. 

Y. 

y, when a consonant, has nearly the sound as €e ; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived by 
pronouncing the words y c, yes, new-year^ in which its just 
and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a 
strcmger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce itt 
than is required to pronounce ee ; but its formation is es- 
sentially different. It will not admit of an before it, as ee 
will in the following example ; an ccL The opinion that 
y and w, when thay begin a word or syllabic, take exactly 
the sound of ee and oo, has induced some grammarians to 
assert, that these letters are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as i 
would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer compres- 
sion of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as, freeze, 
frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark that the sounds of the letters 
vaiy, as they are differently associated, and that the pro- 
nunciation of these associations depends upoa the position 
of the accent. It may also be observed, that, in oixier to 
pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to the 
vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely any 
thing which mgre distinguishes a person of a poor educa- 
tion, from a person ofa good one, than the pronunciation 
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of the unaccented vowels. When vowels ai^e under the aC' 
cent, the best speakers and the lowest of the people, with 
vei7 few exceptions, pronounce them in the same man- 
T^r ; but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the for- 
mer, have a distinct, open, and specific sound, while the 
latter oilen totally sink them, or change them into some 
other soimd. 
Z' Sect. 3. The nature of articulation explained, 

y A coNeisB account of the origin and fonnation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not 

. improperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the inge- 
nious student, and serve to explain more fully the nature 
of articulation, and the radical disdaction between vowels 
and cons<mants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified in its passage tli rough the windpipe and 
Jarj-nx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe 
is that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx y 
consisting of fpur or five cartilages, that may be expanded 
or brought together, by the action of certain muscles 
which operate all at the same time. In the middle of the 
lai'ynx there is a small opening, called the glottis, through 
which the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening 
is not wider than one tenth of an inch ; and therefore, the 
breath transmitted through it from the lungs, must pass 
with considerable velocity. The voice thus formed, is 
strengthened and softened by a reverberation from the pa- 
late and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth and 
nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for tliis 
reverberation, the voice is ^aid to be more or less agreea- 
ble. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smaliness of the diameter of the glottis; and re- 
flect, that the same diameter must always produce the 
same tone, and, consequently, that to every change of tone, 
a correspondent change of diameter is necessary ; we 
must be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these 
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parts, and the fineness of the fibres that operate in produc- 
ing effects so minute, so vaiious, and in their prot>ortions 
so exagtly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the di- 
ameter of the human glottis is capable of more than sixtf 
distinct degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of 
which a different note is produced ; and yet the greatest 
diameter of that aperture, as before observed, does not ex- 
ceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and what we 
call articulation^ is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, 
or larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, tiil 
the breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called -vowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small ; 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels : a particular 
sound being produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
gently acted ufion^ by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. •*. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds iliay be form- 
ed,- agreeably to the plan in page 15; and the learners, 
by observing the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, Sec. 
when they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that ya- 
rious operations of these organs of speech, are necessary 
to the production of the different vowel sounds ; and that 
by minute variations they may all be distinctly pr(Hiounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
totally intercefited^ or strongly corjipressedj there is form- 
ed a certain modification of articulate sound, which, as ex- 
pressed by a character in writing, is called a consonant. 
Silence is the effect of a total interception : and indistinct 
sound, of a strong compression ; and therefore a conso- 
nant is not of itself a distinct articulate voice ; and its in- 
fluence in varying the tones of language is not clearly pei*- 
ceived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of the 
mouth, that is, by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention} the student 
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Will perceive that eacft of the mutea is fottiied by the voice 
bei]>g; intera/ittdy hy the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongCle and throut ; ani that the semi-voweU are form- 
ed by tte same organs strongkf. comfirt^d^ng the voice irt ' 
its passage, -but not totally intcrcep ing it. 

The elements of language, according to the different 
seats where they are formed, or the several organs of 
speech, chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divi- 
ded into several classes, and denominated as follows ; those 
are called labiaUj which aF© ' fUrnfCd by the lips ; those 
dentals^ that are formed v^h the teeth ; fialatals^ that are 
formed with the palate ; tiVid "nasals j that are formed by the 
nose. ■ ' ' ■ -f - 

The importance of obtaining^ in early life, a clear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first 
principles of language, and a wish to lead young minds to 
a fuither consideration of a subject so curious and usefuly 
have induced the compiler to bestow paiticular attention 
on the pi^ceding part 9f his work. Some writers •'think 
that these subjects do not properly constitute any part of 
grammar ; and consider them as the exclusive province 
oithe spells-book ; but if we reflect, that letters and" 
their soundjtre the ^constituent principles of that art, 
which teaches us to speak and write with propriety, and 
that, in general, veiy little knovfledge of their nature is 
acquired by the spelling-book, we must admit, that they 
properly belong to grammar ; and that a rational consid- 
eration of these elementary principles of language, is an 
object that demands the attention of the young gramma- 
rians. The sentiments of a very judicious and eminent 
writer (Quintillian) respecting tliis part of grammar, may, 
perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 
*' Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the ele- 
ments of grammai', because it may seem to them a matter 
of small consequence, to show the distinction between 
vowels and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids 
and mutes. But they v/ha penetrate into the innermost 
parts of this temple of science, will there discover such 
refinement and subtility of matter, as are not only proper 
to sharpen the understandings of young persons, but suf- 
ficient to give exercise for the most profound knowlcdg^e 
and erudition/* , r^^^ni^ 
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The element^ sounds, under their smallest cqmbi 
nation, produce a syllable ; syllables properly combined 
produce aLWordj words duly combinted produce a sSntence ; 
and sentences properly combined |)roduce an of^tion or 
discourse. Thus it is, says Hai^ris, in his Heirmes, that 
to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain elemen- 
tary sounds, we owe itthat variety of articulate voices, 
which has been sufficient to explain tli'e sentiments of so 
innumerable a multiti^e, as. all the present and past gene- 
rations of men. ^ ' \ 

CHAPTER 11/ y . 

Of STLLABLES^ and the rules fan arranging tkein, 
I ' " 

* A SYLLABLE IS a sound, either sfmple or compound- . 
cd, pronounced by a smgle impulse of the voice, and 
constituting a word, or part of a word ; as, a, an, am^. 
Spelling is the art of rightly Sividing words into 
their syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper 

letters. i|| 

The following are the general lilies for^he division 
words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable: as, de-light, bri-dal, re- 
source : except the letter x; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : axid 
except likewise words compounded ; as up-on, un-even, 
dis-ease. * \ 

2 . T^o consonants proper to begin a word, must not 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come 
between two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, 
they must be divided ; as,ut-most, un-der, inrsect, er-ror, 
cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in4;he middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, lind the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, dc-throne, 
de-stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is pronounced short, one of the const)nants always belongs 
to that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants; which are not proper 
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lo begin a sjr>kible, iBeet bet\veei\two vowels, sOch of them 
as can begin a syllable belori]^ to tlfe latter, the rest to the 
former syllo-ble : as, ab-stuin, coin-plcie, ^i -broil, dan- 
dier^ dap-ple, con-straiiH hsoKi-ROTTie, pai'ch-nient.. 

5* Two vowels, not bLiiig' a diphthi)ngj mustbc divided 
into sepcW^tc syllaliK^ t«, crii-i K dr-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. - 

6. CotTipoyndtMl isilKMj.ur*l i^to the simplc 
woi*ds of whii^lMt^^^. «_..iLipoj5f.d ; i^^. ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-poB^Hprer-the-less ^ 

7. GrdBim|^^Hmd otbAMriirulur tertfiinations, are 
gencriilly V^^^P - as jHR-cst, teuch^th, teach-ing, 
icach-cr, cHSHffesu ^^HFt.1^ wrtlch-ed; good-ncss, 
frec-dinn, JaIse-hood.^|^^ • 

Thu rut^for diviflHf words imo syllubies, with the 
reasons ill ^lipport ojBiem, nrc expressed at large in the. - 
author's r^^lish ^FWiiig-book, /"///A L^dition, page 15 1 

^'" ' ^ .,.j' m >■ r ■ 

-* ' .'^ ' CKAP. 111., 

Of Words ih ^eneral^ and the A^les for sficlUng them. 
• -^ Words ar|||rticulate j^yifidviise^jiy common con- 
sent, as si gn^K* our- i(feaS.^*^> ' • " 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a 
w ord of tis^o syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three 
syllables, a. Trisyllable ; and a word of four or mcix 
syllables, a Polysyllable. / •* ^'^'^ ^^. - 

All words are either prittiitive or deriy?itive. 

A primitive word iS that w^tfi cannot be reduced to * 
any simpler ; word in the laiiguage : as, ^an, good, 
content. 

A derivative wofd is that which maybe reduced to 
another word in Englibli fjf greater simplicity : as, man- 
ful, goodness, contciiLviTtnt, Yorkshire.* 
-^ ■ There are many En:^Iis]^ words which, though com- j^ 
pounds in other langiuig€ Sit nrt^ to us priniitf^el r'^flffiii 

■ . .. ^m I n I ■ ■ i n ,. ... ■ I ■ ■ . . I 

* X comnouud uord is included under tb-- head of derirative words ; as, penlmi^i 
teacup, looking^^lass ; may be reduced to other words of g;reatctH({h;upficitf « 
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^tcumsfra^t, civQjimven^, circumstaoce, deiuRfe, concave, 
complicate, Sec. p^rimitive words in English, ^l be fqund 
detivatives,,'vrhen tvkn^d in th,e Latift'^onuige. _ - 

The orthography of the EngJWi^l-angua^ is attended 
with much uncertianty and perpfcxlt^. But\a considera- 
ble part of thi? incotiftDenience mayr4)e reinediej^ by at- 
tending to the genial ja^:» of formati<^s;' -and for thjf end, 
the leiarfter is gresente* wiljj u view of su.<2^li general; max- 
ims in spelling primitive and derivative words, as have 
\ been almost universally re^cj^ive&i.- ' ^ 

., , ^ULE I.' ' ' i - 

Monosyllables ending%ith7,;/^oi s^Tg^recedefl by a sin- 
gle vowel, double lAig final consonai£: aa^ staff, miU^^pass, 
:- . kc. The only exceptions are> of, if,;as, i^, hag, wa&, ]jes, 
his, this, lis, and thus, ' i; -i. • ^ , 

> ■ ' "•'. ': itUij^ lit . '>4 ^. ^; - "•- 
' Monosyllables ^nditig with any conlonijit but/, 7, or «, 
and preceded by a sin gl^towcl, never double tb^ final con- 
• sonant ; excepting. add;.t^b,^utt, eg:g, odd, err, inn, bui\jx, 
purr, and buzz^ ^ V : .^^ ^ || 

Rt^E III. ' * 

Words ending with y, pi-egeded by a consonanjt, form the 

plurals,6f nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal ^uns,past 

participlesf comparatives, and superlatives, by changmg, 

^int;9^:.ik&i^^^y, spies ; I carry, thou earnest ; he carri- 

et^yor carries ; caiTier, carried'; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present partipigle in mg-, retains the y, that / may 
^ not be doubled ; as, cari^y^ carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

Buty, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys : 1 cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, Ecc. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which are 
formed, laid, paid, and said ; and their coiapbunds unlaid, 
unpaid, unsaid, &c. ?- 

, ' RUI^E IV. 

^ Words ^nding with y,* preceded by a consonant, upon 
SBlt^iwiiartg' an additional syllable beginning witli a conso- 
nant, commonly change y into i ; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
rarely changed in the additional sy|l^I|^(M| coy, coyly ; 
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bo^> boyish^ boyhood; annoy, annoyer, annoyance; joy) 
joyless, joyfuK ~ , 

RULE V, 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syll«d>le) 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vow- 
el, double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; 
to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains singfe : as, to toil, 
toiling ; to offer, an offering ; inaid, maiden, &c. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
ness^ lessy ly^ or July after them, preserve the letter double ; 
as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, success- 
ful, distressful, &c. But those words which end with 
double /, and take »<?«*, leaey lyy or ful, after them, gene- 
rally omit one Y; as, fulness, skilless, fully, skill^l, Sec. 

RULE VII. 

A^ea^y lessy ly^ and/w^ added ^ words ending with silent 
^, do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful ; except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

Menty added to words ending with silent e, generally 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, 8cc. The words judgment, abridgment, ac- 
knowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into r, when 
preceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accompaniment ; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE IX. 

jible and ible^ when incorporated into words ending witli 
silent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blamable ; 
cure, curable ; sense, sensible, Bcc. : but if c or g^ soft 
comesbefore c mthe original word, the c is then preserr- 
ed in words compounded with able ; as, change, change^ 
able; peace, peaceable, &c. 
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RULE X. 

' When ing or i%h is added to words ending with silent c^ 
the € is almost universally omitted : as, place? placing- ; 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; ' prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Compound words are generally spelled rn tlie same 
manner as the simple words of whic h they are formed ; 
as, football, windmill, bulldog, thereby, hereafter. 

The orthography of a great number of^ English words, 
is far from being uniform, even amongst wViters of distinc- 
tion. Thus, honow and ^owor, inquire and enquire^ nego- 
tiate 2ind negociate^ control QXidcanf roul^ cjc/ienae and ^jc- 
fience^ allege and alledgey ^urfirise and surjirize^ coinfilete 
and comfileat^ connexion and connection^ abridgement and 
abridgment^^ndm?iXiY other orthographical varicttions, are 
to be met with in the bestinodem publications. Some au- 
thority for deciding differences of this nature, appedi^s to 
be necessaiy : and where can we find one of equal preten- 
sions with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though a. few of his 
decisions do not appear to be warranted by the. principles 
of etymology and analogy, the stable foiind^ons of his im- 
provements. — "As the weicvht of truth and reason (says 
Nares in his " Elements of Oilhoepy'*) is irresistible, Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary has nearly fixed the external form of 
our language. Indeed, so convenient is it to have one ac- 
. knowledged standard to recur to ; so much preferable, in 
matters of this nature, is tl trifling degree of irregularity, 
to a continual change, and fruitless pursuit of unattainable 
perfection ? that it is earnestly to be hoped, that no author 
will henceforth, on light grounds, be tempted to innovate.' ' 
This Dictionary, however, contains some orthographi- 
cal inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified: such as, 
immovable moveable^ chastely c/iastness, fertilenesa fertily^ 
sUness slyly-, fearlessly fearlesness^ needle ssness needle sly. 
If these, and similar irregularities, were corrected by spell- 
ing the words analogically, according to the first word in 
each part of the series, and agreeably to the general rules 
of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, in these res- 
pects, be improved. 
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CHAPTER I. 

y- A General View of the Parts of Speech. 

/ THE second part of grammar is etymology: 
which treats ofcthe different sorts of words, their various 
uipdi^^^^io^s, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts of speech : namely, 
the ARTICLE, the sObstantive or noun, the adjec- 
tive^ the pronoun, the VERB, the adverb, the trep- 
98iTioN,'the conjunction, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their significa- 
tion extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantivne or Noun is the tiame of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion ; as, Lon- 
don^ niaii^ virtue. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
faking an article before it, or by its making sense of itself : 
as, a book^ the s«n, an afifile; temiierance^indu^try^ chastity, 

3r. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as, " An industrious min ; a 
virtuous woman." 

An adjective may be known by its niaking sense jj^itb 
the addition of the word thing: as, a^-oorfthing; Sii>ad 
thing : or of any particular substantive ; as, aswee^ apple? 
li/ileaaant prospect, a lively boy. 

4. A Pronoun is a word .used instead of a noun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word : 
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as, *^ The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; kc is 
useful/' 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or 
to SUFFER : as, " lam; I rule ; I am rxded^'* 

A vei'b may generally be distinguished by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the ward t^ 
before it : as, I nvalk^ he play a^ they iurite / or, to walky to 
filayy to write, 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to ex« 
press some quality or circumstance respecting it; as, 
*^ He reads well; a truli/ good man ; he writes vert/ 
correctly.^ 

An adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question, How ? how much ? when ? or where ? as, 
in the phrase, "He reads correctly^** the answer to the 
question, How does he read ? iSr^G7'y'^<^%» 

7* Prepositions ser\x to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them: as, 
" He w&nt from London to York :" " she is above dis- 
guise ;" " they are supported by industry. 

A preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, withy for^ toj 
&c. will allow the objective case after them ; with him^ 
for her, to them, &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly 
used IP connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more 
sentences, to make but one : it sometimes connects 
only words : as " Thou and he are happy, because you 
are ^od." " Two and three are five." 

9. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to expcess the passions or emotions 
of the speaker : as, " O virtue ! how laxiiable thou art !" 

The observations which have been made, to aid learners 
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in distmgttishmg the papts &f speech from one another, 
may- a€brd thetn some shnall assistance ; but it will ce^r- 
taihly be much more insitnictiye, to distinguish them by 
the definitions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 
lu the following passage, all the parts of $peech we ex- 
^npiiL&ed. . 

.1, » - 7 . - 3 5 1.2 4 7 2 8 

The power of speech Is a faculty peculiar to man j and 

8 9 7373 4 % 71 

wa* laNestoWed on him l^ his beneficent Creator, for the 

4 8 6 42 8 9 « 6 5 

greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! how often do 

3 5 3 7 1 4-7 a 

we pervert it to the worst of purposes 1 

In the foregoing sentence, the words tJie^ a, are arti- 
cles ; ftower^ 8peeiih<,facultyy man^ Creator^ use^^ fiurfio^ee^ 
are suhstaiitives f him y his ^ vfej t^ ai'e pronouns ; fietuHarf 
bewtficenty great est ^ exctUenty 'ivorst, arc adjectives ; H^ , 
w««V kaat^wedi dO'^ftcTtferty are verbs ; most^ hom>^ ojien^ are 
advertxs ; cf^to^on^ byyfor^, are prepositions'^ kndy buty 
arc conjunctions ; and alecs is an interjection. 

Thefiumberofthe different sortsof words, or 6f the 
partatjf i^eech, haa been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
participle a distinct part \ some eight, excluding the par-, 
ticiple, and mnking the adjective under the noun; some 
four, and others only two, (the noun and the verb,) suppos- 
vsk^ the rest to be contained in the parts of their division. 
We have followed those authors, who appear to have 
given them the most natural and intelligible distribution. 
Some remarks on the division made by the learned Home 
Tooke, are contained in the first section of the ele^'ettth 
c hapte r of etymology . 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ing considered ai a part of ajrtifidbal language or speech, 
being rather a branch of that natural language, which we- 
jjossess in common with the brute creation, and by which 
wc express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
.our frame. But as it is used in written as well as oral lan- 
guage, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part pf 
Hpeech* It is-with us, a virtual sentence, in which the 
Tioun and verb are concealed, under an imperfect or indi* 
gested word. , c 2 
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CHAPTER 11. • 

, \ . . Of the JntULV-s. V 

Ah Article is a ^vorcl prefixed to suli&lanlivcs, to 
point them out, aiid to show how far their sign ificatioa 
,exteads : as, a giu-den, an leagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but tWo articles, a and the ; 
a becomes an before a vowel, * and before a silent H : 
as, «« acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the « 
onlv is to be Used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highwa}". 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessa- 
ry distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before 
//, when it i3 to be pronounced ; and. this circumstance, 
more than any other, has probably contributed to that in- 
distinct utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified 
by this letted, which very often occurs amongst readers 
and speakers. An horse, an husband, «n herald, an hea- 
then, and many similar associations, are frequently to be 
found in vwrks of taste and merit. To remedy this.€ril, 
refijders should be taught to omit, in all similar cases,^the 
soijnci of the w, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

. A or an is staled the indefinite article : it is used in 
a vague sense to point out one single thing of the kind, 
in other respects indetermina.te : as, " Give me « 
book ;"" Bring me a;2 apple." 

77ze is called the defmite article; because it ascer- 
tains Vhat particular thing or things are meant; as, 
*-'- Give me the book j" " Bring me the apples ;'' mean- 
ing some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is gen- 
c^raily taken in its widest sense : as, " A candid tem- 
per is, proper for man ;" that is, for all mankind. 



* A Instead of an is now used licfbre iRords beginning t^ith u long:- Sec pa^ 28 , 
JctWr U, It is also U5*d be<brv mte ; as, many a one. 
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The-peculiar use and importance of the ailiclcs will 
be seen in the following examples ; " The son of a king 
— p*the son of the king*-*a son of the king.-' Each of tliese 
three phrases has an entirely different meaning, through 
the different application of the articles a and the 
r^ u 'f hou art a man," is a very general and harmless posi- 
/ ti^n ; but, " .Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to David,) • 
13 an assertion capable of striking tensor and remorse into 
the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, 
metals, herbs^Scc.; as, " prudence is cotnmendable ; false- 
hood is odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;" &c. It is 
not prefixed to a proper name; cs, " Alexander," (be- 
cause that of itself denotes a dctenninate individual or 
particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a 
particular family ; as, " He is a Howard, or of the family 
of the Howards ;" or by way of eminence ; as, " Every 
man is not a Newton ;" " He has the courage of an Achil- 
las :'* or when some noim is understood ; " He sailed 
down the (river) Thames, in the ( ship) Britamiia. 
' When an adjective is used with the lioun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, " a ,s^ood man," " an agreeable woman," « the 
destfviend. On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an ; as, " such a shame," " as great a man 
as Alexander," <> too careless an author." 
/^The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
/the singular number only.; the definitive article may be 
^ joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
; r\ile, in the use of the adjectives /e«i and many^ (the latter 
' chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though join- 
■ cd with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular ar- 
ticle c : as, ayj?fy men ; a great many xaen: 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
ai'ticlc has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a 
score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, an 
aggregate of many collectively taken ^ and therefore still 
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retains the article a, though joined as an adjective to a 
plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, kc. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between tke 
adjective manyj and a singular noun : as, 
" Full many a gem of purest ray sere ne, 
^ The dark unfiithora'd caves of ocean bear : 
" Full many qJIow't is bom to blush Uliseen, 
'* And waste its sweetness on tlw desert air/* 
In these lines, the phrases many a gem and jnany a Jlotty^Y^ 
refer to fna7iy gems and many Jlowersy separately, not icol- 
iectively considered. 

- The definitive article ihc is frequently applied to ad- 
verbs in the comparative and superlative degree 5 and its 
: cfiect is, to mark tl>€ degree the more strongly^ and to de- 
line it the nrare precisely : as, ^^ The more I examine^ it-, 
jJic better I like U. I like this ihe least of any." 

CHAPTER UI. 
Of SuBSTAN'tiyES, 

Sect. I. Of Substantives in general, 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion : as, Lon-- 
don^ many virtue* 

Substantives are either proper or eommon. 

Propt:r .names or substantives, are the names appix>- 
priated to iaJlviduals : as, George, London, Thames. 

Common names or 5ul>stantives, stand for kinds con- 
t.vining many sorts, or for sorts containing many indir 
vid\ials under them ; as, animal, man^tree, &c. 

Whert proper ixames have an ^ticle annexed to them, 
they are used as common names: as, *' He is the 
Ckcro of his age; he is reading the lives of the 
"i weir cCauirsi.'' ^ , 

Common names may also be used to signify indlvi^ 
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uala, by the addition of articles or pronouns : as, " The 
boy is studious ; that girl is discreet.*" 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case j 

and they arc all of the third person, when spoken of^ 

and of the second when spoken to : as, " Blessings at- 

end us on every side ; be grateful, children of men !'' 

that is, ye children of men. 

Srot. 2. Of Gender. 

Cender is the diatinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. There are three genders, the masculine, the 
FEMININE, and the neuter. 

The JMlasculine Gender denotes animals of the male 
kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the fe- 
male kind ; as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are nei- 
iher males nor females : as. a field ^ a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure 
of speech, converted into the masculine or feminine 
gender : as, when we say of the sun, he is setting ; and 
of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively in the English tongue, we commpnly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes 
of containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is 
said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun's light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 

* Nouns may also be divided into the following: classes : Collective nouns, or nouns 
of multitude ; as, the people, the parliament, the army : Abstract nouns, or the namei 
(if qualities abstracted from their substances ; as, knowledge, goodness, whiteness ; 
yerbai or fittttid^oi nouus ; as, beginning, residing wriiinjc* 
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feminine. A ship, a country, a city, Sec. afe likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is always 
masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. " Virtue is 
feminine from its beauty, and its being the object of love. 
Fortune and the church are generally put in the feminihe 
gender. 

The English language has three methods of distin- 
guishing the sex, viz. 

1 . By different words : .as. 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Ead. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doe. 


Man. 


■ Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock or ;> 
Steer. S 


Heifer. 


Milter. 


Spawner. 


Nephew, 


Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 


Bitch. 


Singer. 


C Songstress or 
\ Singer. 


Drake. 


Duck. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 






■ 2. 


By a difference of termination : as, 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female, 


Abbot. 


Abbess. 


Count. 


Countess. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Deacon. 


Dcaconesg. 


Administrator. Administratrix. Duke. 


Duchess. 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Elector. 


Electrcss.' 


Ambassador. 


Ambassadress.Emperor. 


Empress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Enchanter. 


Enchantress. * 


Baron. 


Baroness. 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Bridegroom. 


Bride. 


Governor. . 


Governess. 


Benefactor. 


Benefactress 


. Heir. 


Heiress. ^ 


Caterer. 


Catercss. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Chanter. 


Chantress. 


Hunter. 


Huntress, 


Conductor. 


Conductress 


. Host, 


Hostess. 
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Male. 

Jew. 

Landgrave. 
Lion. 
Marquis. 
■ Master. * 
Mayor. 
Patron. 
Peer. 
Poet. 
Priest. 
Prince. 
Prior, 
Prophet. 



Female. 

Jewess. 



•Male. 

Protector. 
Ljaiidgfravine. Sheplaerd. 



Lioness. Songster, 

Marchipness. Sorcerer. 

Mistress. ^ i.. 

T^jf '^ Sultan. 
Mayoress. 

Patroness. Tiger.. 

Peeress. TnJtor. 

Poetess. Tutor. 

Priestess. Viscount. 

Princess. Votary. 

Prioress. Widower. 

Prophetess. 

3. By a noun, pronoun or adjective, 
the substantive : as, 



Female. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

SongsU'ess. 

Sorceress. 
C Sultaness. 
^ Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess, 

Votaress. 

Widow. 

being prefixed to 



A cock -sparrow. 
\ A man-servant. 
^A he -goat; 

A he-bear. 

A male -child. 

Male descendants. 



[a cock-sparrow. A hen-sparrow. 

A ^ A maid-servant. 

A she -goat. 
A she -bear. 
A female-child. 
Female descendants. 
It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mas* 
culine or feminine. The vrovd^ftarent, child, cou«ki,friend^ 
neighbour, servant, and several others, are used indiffe- 
rently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise* 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suf- 
ficient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter- 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that she 
is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a 
• companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 

/ Sbct. S. OfJ^umber, 

Number is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the sicguiar and 
the plural. 
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^' The singular number expresses but one object ; as, 
a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than one ; 
as, chairs, tables. * • * 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they 
express, are used only in the singular form ; as, wheat, 
pitch, gold,, sloth, pride, &c. ; others only in the plur 
ral form 'y as, bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c* 

Some words are the sfame in both numbers; as 
deer, sheep, swine, &c. - 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed, by 
adding s to the singular : as, dove, doves ; face^ faces ; 
thought, thoughts. But when the substantive singidar 
ends in x^ ch s»>ft, ^A, *,9, or.^, we add es in the plural ; 
as, box, boxes ^ church, churches ; lash, lashes j kiss, 
kisses ; rebus, rebuses. If the singular ends in ch hard, 
the plural is formed by adding s ; as, monarch, mo- 
nardhs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouiis which end in a, have sometimes es added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo ; and sometimes only * ; as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /, or /e, arc rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ves ; as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, repi-oof, 
and several others, which form the plural by the addition 
of «. Those which end m^, have the regular plural : as, 
rufT, ruffs ; except staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into i>« in the plural ? 
as, beauty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not changect> 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, 
keys ; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of th& 
singular into ^ .• as man, men ; woman, women ; alder* 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either, brothers, or breithren« 
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Someiitne> the diphthong oo^is. changed into ee in the plu- 
ral • as, foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mous^ make^^ lice and mice. Peniiy makes pence, or 

i' pennies when the coin is'oneant; die, dice (for pi ay); 

\die, dies (for coining.) 

. It is itgiseeabl^ to analogy,' and 'the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural noutis ; /lainsj riches^ alms: and also, mathemati^s^f 
?neta/ihif8ic8y fioiitics^' ethicsj ofitica^ /ineu?nalic8j with other 
similar names of sciences. ^ 

: Dx, J^hn$on says that the adjective ^wcA is sometimes 
a term of nuinber, as we^ll as of quantity. This may account 
for the in^ances we meel with of its associating with^am* 
as a'plurai' noun : as, '« much pains." The connexion, 
howevei»fi« not to be' reco lift mended. 

The word news is. now almost univci'sally considered as 
beloriging to the singular number. 

The noun means is used both in the singular and the 
pltintl number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus distin- 
guished, with respect to number. 



Sin^lar. 


Ptaral. 


Singul&r. 


Plural. 


Cherub. 


Cherubim^ 


Datum. 


Data. 


Seraph: 


Seraphim. 


Effluvium. 


Effluvia. 


Antithesis. 


Antitheses. 


Encomium. 


C Encomia or 
^Encomiums. 


Automaton. 


Automata. 


Basis. 


Bases. 


Erratum. 


Errata. 


Crisis. 


Crises. 


Genius. 


Genii.* 


Criterion. 


Criteria. . 


Genus. 


Genera. 


Diaeresis. 


Diacresesi 


Index. 


C Indices, x>r 
l Indexes,! 


Ellipsis. 


Ellipses. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


Lamina. , 


Laminx. 


Hypothesis, 


Hypotheses. 


Medium. 


Media. 


Metamor- 


C Metamor- 
/ phoses. , 


Magus. 


M^gi. 


phosis. 


Memoran* 


<; Memoranda or 
1 ' Memorandums 


Phcenomenon, Phaenomena. 


dum. 


Appendix. 


C Appendices orRadhis. 


Radii. 


'I Appendixes. 


Stamen. 


Stamina. 



* GftiU, when denoting. aerial spirits : GcniuMt^ wheti si^ifyiiig persoiu «f ge»iii9 
t IndeJXs^ when it uj^nifies pointers, or Tables of contents : ituHces, when cr 
ferring' to Aigebrnc quantitiet. 
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Plural. 


. Singular. 


Plar83. 


Arcana* 


Stratum. 


Strata. 


Axes. 


Vortex. . 


' VorticiJs. 


Calces. 
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Stngulan 

Arcanum^ 

Axis. 

Calx, 

Some words derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. . . - 

The fdiowing nouns being, in Latin,, both singul?tr and 
plural, are, used in the same manner when adopted in«b 
pur tongue : hiatus, apparatus, scries, species. 

/- " Sect. 4. 0/ Case. ^ 

In English, siibstantive^ have three cases, the nomi- 
native, the possessive, and the objective.* ^ 

The nominative case simply expresses the name oi 
a thing, or the subject of the verb: as, *' The boy 
plays ;" " The girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation of prop- 
erty or possession ; and has an apostrophe with the 
letter s coming after it : as, '.'The scholar's duty ;^' 
** My father's house." 

When the plural ends in^, the other s is omitted, 
but the apostrophe is retained : as, " On eagles' 
wings j" " The drapers' company." 

Sometimes also, v/hen the singular terminates in ss^ 
the apostrophic s is not added : as, " For goodness' 
sake ;" " For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, 
or of a. relation ; and generally follows a verb active, 
or a preposition : as, " John assists Charles ;" '' They 
live in London.'* 

English substantives are djeclined in the following 
manner. 

* The possessive la someUracs cftUed the genitive case ; and the oloeciiv« the adSih 
B alive. 
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Nommattvi Case^ 
Possessive Case. - 
Objective Case* 



Singular. , Plura]. 

A mother. Mothers. 

A mother's. Mothers', 

A mother. Mothers. 



< Nominait^ve, Case* Theman. The men. 
Possessive Case* ' The man's. Ilie men's. 
] : Objeclive Case* The man. The mien. 

' . The English language, to expresa different connexions 
and relations of one^ thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the an- 
cient, aixd some too among the modern languages, as the 
G^rmant^ vary the termination or ending of the substan- 
tive, to answer the same purpose : an example of which, 
in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the. nature and 
iiseof<;a8es,vi2. , 
/ . 

/ singular. 

Nominative, DoMiNtJS, 

Genitive Domini, 

Dative. - Domino, ' 

Accusative. Dominum, 

Vocative, Domine, 

Ablative J Domino, 

Plural. 

JSfbminative^ Domini, 

Genitive, Dominorum, 

Dative, DomInis, 

Accusative, Dominos, 

Vocativ e. Do m i n i , 

Ablative, Dominis, 



A Lord. 

Lord's, of a Lord. 

To a Lord. 

A Lord. 

O Lord. 

By a Lord. 



Lords. 

Lords', of Lords. 
To Lords, 
Lords. 
O Lords. 
By Lords. 



Some writers think, that the relations signified by the 
addition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may prop- 
erly be denominated cases, in English ; and that, on this 
principle, there are, in our language, as many cases as in 
the Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming cases for 
our substantives, there are strong objections. It would, 
indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement of nouns, ar- 
ticles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this nature 
were to be considered as constituting cases, the English 
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language would have ainuch greater number of tliein than 
the Greek and Latin tongues : for, as every proposition 
has its distinct meaning and effect, every conabii^a^pn ©f 
a preposition and article with the noun, woujd form a^ dif- 
ferent relation, and would constitute adistinct case. This 
would encumber pur language with many new terms, and 
a heavy and useless load of distinctions.* 

On the principle of imitating other laiigu?iges in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and.idipm, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a ya- 
liety of cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or six 
cjeclensions, distinguished according to the various m^odes 
of forming the plural of substantives, wit4i at least half a 
dozen cases to each declension, would furnish a complete 
arrangement of English nouns, in all their trapping^. See 
on this subjectj the fifth and. niMh Bectiom of the aijpth 
cAfl/i^^r of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all corres- 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be 
great propriety in admitting a case in English substan- 
tives, which shall serve to denote the od;Vcf« of active* 
verbs and of prepositions j and which is, therefore, prp- 
perly termed the objective case. The general idea of case 
doubtless has a reference to the termination of the noun : 
but there are many instances, both in Gi^ek and Latin, in 
which the nominative and accusative cases have jprecisely 
the same form, and.ai*e distinguished only by the i*elation 
they bear tp other words in the sentence. We are there- 
fore warranted, by analogy, in applying this principle to 
our own language, as far as utility, and the idiom of it, wilt 
ddmit. Now it is obvious^ that in English, a noun go- 
verned by an active verb, or a prepositipn, is very differ- 
ently circumstanced, from & noun in the nominative, or in 
the possessive case ; and that a comprehensive case, cor- 
respondent to that difference, must be useful and proper. 
The business of parsing, and of showing the connexion 

* If cases are to he distinguished by the dSfibrent significations of the iM>uo,or by the 
different relations it may bear to the govirning wora. then «e have in our language 
as niany eases ahnost, as there are j^re^wsitions : and, above a man, txaneat^ a inan, be« 
yond a uian, round aliout a mant withm a ntaii, without a ntan, Sec. shtdl be cases, as 
well As, of a inan, to a man, and vvith a man.'^ 

Dr. 9vottiCy 
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aod dependence of word^, will be most conveniently ac- 
cprnplislied, by the adoption of such a case ; and the ir- 
regularity of having our nouns sometimes placed in a 
sititeition, in which they cannot be said to be in any case, 
at aif, mJI be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety of 
assigning to English substantives an objective case : but 
a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an ejtam- 
inalion to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasing demand for the gi^mmar, has produced in his 
mind a lull persuasion, that the nouns of our language are 
entitled to this comprehen si ve obj ective case . 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the 
sign of the'possessive case is commonly added to the last 
Term : as, ^' The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, t\vo nouns in the possessive 
case,, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form ; '^ My* friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, " the sister of my friend's 
wifei" or, " my friend's sister in law." Some gramma- 
rians say, that. in, each of the following phrases, viz. " A 
book of my brother's," " A servant of the queen's," « A 
soldier of the king's," tliere ai'e two genitive cases ; the 
first phrase implying, "one of the books of my brother," 
the next, " one of the servants of the queen ;" and the last, 
« one of the soldiers of the king " But as the preposition 
governs the objective case ; and as there are not, in each 
of these sentences, two apostrophes with the letter « com- 
ing after them, we cannot with propriety say, that there 
are two genitive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Of ABJECflVF.S, 

'Qb<;t. ,X. .<y ^A^ nature of Adjectives'^ and the degrees qf 
cont/iariscn. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to 
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express its quality : as, " An ihdt(striousm2aii*^ " A 
virtuous woman ;^^ *'^ A penevoient mmd.'*^ 

In English, the adjective is not varied onacc9unt o£ 
gender, nun^er or case. Thus we say, ** A caretess 
boy ; careless girls/' 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the de- 
grees of comparison* , 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of (Com- 
parison ; the POSITIVE^ the comparative, and the 

SUPERLATIVE. 

. Grammarians have genei*ally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them, has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a de- 
gree, of comparison ; as it seems to be nodiing more than 
the simple form of th* adjective, and not to imply either 
comparison or degree. This opinion may be well founded, 
unless the adjective be supposed to imply compai'ison or 
degree, by containing a secret or general reference to 
other things : as, when we say, " he is a tali inan," " this 
is a fair day," we make some reference to the ordinary 
size of men, and to different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an object, 
without any increase or diminution : as, good, wise, 
great. 

Tlie Comparative Degree increases or lessens the" 
positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, less wise. 
ITie Superlative- Degree increases or lessens the 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, 
greatest, leastwise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the compar* 
ative^ by adding r or er ; and the superlative, by ad- 
ding St or esty to the end of it : as wise, wiser*, wisest ; 
great, gi^eater, greatest. And the adverbs more and 
mosty placed before the adjective, have the same ef- 
fect; as, wise, 7«c?r^ wise, 77?05Mvise. 
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The termination iah may be accounted ixi some sort a 
ctegree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, blacky blackish^ or tending to 
blackness ; *a/r, mltishyor having a little taste of salt. 

The word mtheris Very properly used to express a 
small degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is rather 
pvoftise in her expences.'* 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by f r 
and eat ; and dissyllables by more and most : as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syHables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a 
mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last syllable, 
as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est ; as, happi- 
er, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. Words of 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit of those termi- 
nations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb most to the end of tfaemr ; as, nethermost, uttermost, 
or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there ai'e some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this 
respect : as, " good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, 
less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, nearer, 
nearest or next ; late, later or latter ; latest or last ; old, 
older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the defi- 
nite article before it, becomes a substantive in sensp and 
meaning, and is written as a substantive ; as, " Providence 
rewards the goody and punishes the bad" 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wi^e vessel, corn field, 
meadow ground, &cJ 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal ; car- 
(tinal, as, one, two, three, $pc. ; ordinal, ^s first, scpotid^ 
third. Sec. 

Sect. 2. JS^emo^rke on the subject <if Comparison, 

If wc consider the subject of comparisoi^ attentively, we 
^all perceive that the degrees of it a(^ infinite in numbeft 
or at least indefinite ^-#^^ mountaip is larger than a mi|c ;• 
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— ^I>y how many degrees ? How much bigger iii the earth 
than a grain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates, 
wiser than Alciabiadcs ? or by how many is sn<fw whitei* 
than this paper? It is plain, that to these and the' like 
questions, no dejinitc answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactty measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot 
is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour: is 
sixty times longer than a minute. But, in regard to q^a'' 
iitiesy and to -those quantities which cannot be measured 
exactly, it is impx)ssible to say how many degrees may be 
comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these, degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
fact, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
venient, if language were to express many of them. In 
regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the degi efes 
of more and less, (besides those. marked above,) may be 
expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, by certain 
adverbs, or words of like import : as, " Socrates was niucH 
wiser than Alcibiades ;" " Snow is a great deal whiter 
than this paper j" " Epaminodas was 5z/ far the most ac- 
complished of the TJiebans;'* "The evening star is a 
i;eri/ splendid object, b^t the sun is incomparably tciqtc 
splendid;'* " The Deity is infinitely greater than the 
greatest of his creatures." The inaccuriicy of these, and 
the like expressions, is not a material inconvenience ; and, 
if it were, it is unavoidable : for human speech can only 
express human thought ; and where thought is necessari- 
ly inaccurate, language must be so too. 

When the word very exceedingly ^ or any other of similar 
import, is put before the positive, it is called by some 
writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
the other superlative, which has been already mentioned* 
and is called the superlative of comparison. Thus -very^ 
eloquent^ is termed the superlative of eminence ; most eh 
0guenty the superlative of comparison. In the superlativ^p 
of eminence; something of comparison is, however, re- 
motely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot reasonably 
-call a man very eloquent, without comparing his eloquence 
with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed) asrto express "tlte 
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sanje/^re-emini^hce or inferiopitf ^s the superlative. Thus, 
the sentence^ " Oi all acquirefmettts, virtue is the mose 
vflr/tt«^/e,*^ conveys the ^me sentiment as the following ; 
">Virtae is more valuable than every ^ther acquirement." 

CHAPTfiA V. 

^/ \ Of Pit^ifOUNS, 

A PjtoNouN i^ a word used instead of a noun, to 

ayoid the too freqi^ent repetition pf the same word : as, 

•-' The man is happy ; A^? is benevolent ; he is useful/' 

There are three kinds of pronouns, ,v iz. the perso- 

NAi,, the jRELATiv£, and the adjective pkonouns. 

jfc Sect. 1. Of the Pera/>nai Pronouna, 

TiiERE are live Personal Pronouns, viz. Ij tkoit^ he^ 
*^jf, i/y with their plutals, w^, y^ or z/^«, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, 
and case* % - 

The persons of pronouns are tltree in each num- 
ber, viz. 

/, is the first person ) 

7^Ac>tt, is the second person vSingular. 

Pley shej or itj is the third person J 

^F<p, b the Erst person \ 

Te^ or ifOUy is the second person C Plural. 

T^^y is the third person / 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 
we reflect, that there are three perscms who may be the 
subject of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, 
may speak of himself ; secondly, he may speak of the per- 
son to whom he addresses himself; thirdly, lie may speak 
of some other person : and* as the speakers, the persons 
spoken to, aiidthe other persons spoken of, may be many, 
so each of these persons must have the plural number, 
, The numbers of pronouns, like those of substantives, 
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are two, the Singular and the plural: as,/, thov^ he^ 
we^ ye or yov^ they* 

Gendei has respect onlv to the third person singular 
of the pronouns, he^ shcy lU Hex^ masculine; she\& 
feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their S€ jc is 
commonly kno^vn, and needs not to be marked by a distiac- 
lion of gender in the pronouns : but the third person or 
thing spoken of, bcmg absent, and in m^y respects un- 
known, it is necessaiy that it should be marked by a dis- 
tinction of gender- J at least When some particular person 
or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distin^ly 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three, genders, hcj ahc^ it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, the pos- 
sessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general » a form 
different from that of the nominative, or the possessive 
case. 



The personal pronouns are thus declined : 


i^erson. 


Case. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


First. 


Nom. 


I. 


We. 




Poss. 


Mine. 


Ours* 




Obj. 


Me. 


Us. 


Second, 


Nom. 


Thou. 


Ye or you 




Poss. 


Thine. 


Yours. 




Ohj. 


Thee. 


•You. 


Third, 


Nom* 


He. 


They- 


Mas. 


Poss. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Hiai. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 


She. 


They. 


Fern. 


Poss. 


Theirs. 


Theira. 




Oof. 


Her. 
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Third. *Nofn* 


It. 


.Neuter. Pass. 


Its. 


Obj. 


It. 


Sect* 2. 


Of the Re 
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They. 

Theirs. 
Them, 



Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in general, 
to Sonne word or phrase- going before, which is thence 
called the antecedent : they are^ whq^ which^ and that t 
as/ " The; man is happy wA(? lives virtuously."* 

• Wimt is a kind of compound relative, including both 
the antecedent and the relative, and is equivalent to 
that which : a?^." 'TWa is xvhat I wanted ;" that is to 
^^^ " ^hething which I wanted." 

Wh(i is applied to persons, which to animals and in- 
animate things : as, '^ He is ^ friend^ who is faitliful in 
adversity ;*' *' The hird^ -which sung so sweetly, is 
flown 'y^ " This is the tree^ which produces no fruit." 

Thaty-m a relative, is often used to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of who and which. It is applied to 
both persons and things : as, '* He that acts wisely de- 
serves praise ;" " Modesty is a quality that highly 
adorns a woman." 

Who is of both numbers^ and is thus declined ; 

SiAgalar and Pluiftl. 

Nominative. Who, 

Possessive. Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Whichy that J and ivhat, arc likewise of both numbers, but 
they do not vary their termination ; except that vfhoee is 
sometimes used as the possessive case of which ; as, " Is 
there any other doctrine %vhoae followers are punished ?" 

\ _ 

* The relative pronoun, whea'used interrogatively, relates to a word or phraie 
whidi is not cmtecudentj but ttAsequent to tlie relative. See note under the VJ. niju 
eT Syntax. ^ 
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Of that ^rbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death." miltok. 

*— — " Pure the joy without allay, 
JTAoae very rapture is tranquillity/* young. 

" The lights and shades^ 'whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life." pope. 
« This is one of the cleainest characteristics of its being 
a religion «;Ao«f origin IS divine." bx.air. 

by the use of this license^ one word is substituted for 
three : as, ^* Philosophy, whose end is. to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature," for, " Philosophy, Me^end qf which 
is to instinict us," &c. 

** Who^ lohichy and whaty have sometimes the words so^ 
ever and ever annexed to them ; as, " whosoever^ or ^j^- 
every whichsoever^ or whichever^ whatsoever or whatever ;" 
but they are seldom used in modem style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It 
is a relative, when it may be turned into who or which 
without destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) re- 
prove us, may be our best friends ;*' " FroTn evei7 thing 
that (which) you see, derive instruction." It is a demon- 
strative pronoun when it is followed immediately by a 
substantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and 
Which it limits or qualifies : as, " That boy is industri- 
ous ;" " That belongs to me ;" meaning that book, that 
desk, Sec. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences 
together, and cannot be turned into who or which, without 
destroying the sense : as, " Take care that eveiy day be 
well employed." " I hope he will believe that I have not 
acted improperly." 

IVhOy whichy and whaty are called Interrogativesy when 
they are used, in asking questions ; as, " Who is he ?" 
« Which is the book ?" " Wftat ai't thou doing ?" 

Whether was formerly madi use of to signify interroga- 
tion : as, " Whether oithQ^e shall I choose ?" but it is now 
seldom used, the interrogative wfiich being substituted for 
it. Some Grammarians think that the use of it should be 
revived ; as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
number ; and would contribute to render our expressions 
incise and definite oigtizedbyLjOOgle 
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Some writers have classed the interrogative s as a sepa- 
rate kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly r^siaicd lo 
the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to rcauei- 
such a division proper- They 'do not, in ikct, lose the 
character of relatives, when they become interrogative*. 
The only difference is, that without an inter ro.^aiioa, ilic 
relatives have reference to a subject which is anteccv.eni, 
definite, and known ; with an interrogation, to a subjecl 
which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and wnich 
it is expected that the answer should express and ascertain. 

Sect. 3. Of the Adjective Pronouns. 
/^*Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, partici- 
pating the properties both of pronouns .md adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four 
scrts^ namely, the possessive^ the distributive^ the dc- 
7nonstrative^ and the indrjxnite* 

1. The />(?556f.9^it?e are those which relate to posses- 
session or property. ' There are seven of them ; viz. 
my^ thy^ hisy her^ ovr^ y^^^^^'t their. 

Mt7ie and thine^ instead of my and thy^ were former- 
ly used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning 
with a vowel, or a silent h : as, *^ Blot out all mine ini* 
qiiites." ' * . . ' 

The possessive s, his^ nune^ thine^ tnay be accounted ei- 
ther possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of their 
respective personal pronouns. 

When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admit of no variation, whatever be the number or case of 
the noun : as. My young cousin is here^ he knows my 
parents ; her merit is great ; she lives with Aer relations ; 
our books are torn, we own our faults ; their situation is 
miserable, I admire their noble virtues. 

When they are separated from th^ noun by a verb, or 

when the noun is understood, all of them except his^ vary 

their terminations : as, This h^t is mine, and the other ia 

ihine ; those trinkets are hers j this hofuse is oura^ and 

>. that is yours ; theirs is more commodious than outs. But 
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these vai'iations are in fact the possessive cases of the per' 
spnal pronouns. 
/ The two words ovm and ^elfy, are used in conjunction 
with pronouns. Qivn is added to possessives, both singu- 
lar and plural : as, " My own hand, our own house." It 
is emphatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposi- 
tion : as, " I live in my own house," that is, " not in a hired 
house." Se/f is added to possessives : as, tnyself^ your- 
selves ; and sometimes to personal pronouns : as, himself^ 
itselfy themselves. It then, like own, expresses emphasis 
and opposition : as, " I did this myself," that is, ^ not 
another ;" or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, " We 
hurt'Our selves by vain rage." 

Himself^ themselves^ are. now used in the nominative 
case, instead of hisself^ thcirselves : as, " He came him- 
self;" "He himself shall do this ;" " They perfornied 
it themselves." 

2. The distributive are those which denote tlie pcr- 
sors or things that make up a number, zs taken sepa- 
rately and singly. They are each^ every^ either : as, 
'^ Each of his brothers is in a favourable situation ;'' 
" Every man must account for himself ;" ^* I have not 
seen either of them." 

* FMch relates to two or more persons or things, and sig- 
nifies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
Separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings: as, in the 
phrase " all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separate- 
ly, and signifies the one or the other. To say, ** either of 
the three," is therefore improper. 

^/either imports " not either ;" that is, not one aor the 
other ; as, " Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The deinonstrative are those which precisely pc int 
out the subjects to which they relate : this and that^ 
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these and those^ are of this class: as, " This istru^ 
charity ; that is only its image." 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and that 
to the most distant : as, " This man is more intelligent 
than that.'*'* This indicates the latter or last mention- 
ed ; that^ the former or first mentioned : as, *' Both 
wealth and poverty are temptations ; that^ tends to 
excite pride, this^ discontent." 

Perhaps the words former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pix)nouns, especially 
in many of their applications. The following sentence 
may serve as an example : " It was happy for the state, 
that Fabius continued in the command with Minucius : 
thcybrmcr** phlegm was a check upon the /a^^cr'* vivacity." 

4. The indefinite are those which express their sub- 
jects in an indefinite or general manner.. The following 
4ire of this kind : some^ other<, any^ one^ aJlsuch^ &c. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are va- 
ried. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the 
same manner as substantives : as, oncy one*s. This word 
has a*general signification, meaning people at large ; and 
sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person who is 
speaking ; as, " One ought to pity the distresses of man- 
- kind." " Onr is apt to love one's self." This %vord is of- 
ten used, by good writers, in the plural number : as, " The 
great ones of the world ;" " The boy wounded the old 
bird, and stole the young ones ;" " My wife and the little 
ones are in good health." 

Other is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Other Others, 

Poss. Other's Others*. 

, Gbj. Other Others, 

The plural others is only used when apart from the noun 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : 
as, " When you have perused these papers, I will send 
you the others." " He pleases some, but he disgusts 
others.'* When this prpnoun is joined to nouns, either 
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singular or plural, it has no variation : as, " the other man," 
" the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exetiiplify the in- 
definite pronouns. '' Sojne of you are wise and good ;" 
" A few of them were idle, the others industrious ; **• Nei- 
ther is there any that is unexceptionable ;" " One ought 
to know one*s own mind ;" " They were all present ;" 
« Such is the state of man, that he is never at rest ;" 
'< Some are happy, while others are mii^erable." 
, The word another is composed of tlie indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is used in both numbers : as, " None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear;*' " Not'ie of tho«e are equal to 
he." It seem* originally to have signified, according 
to its derivation, not oncy and therefore to have had Ro 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in the 
, plural number : as, " None that^o unto her return k^^J^ 
Prov,\\, 19, " Terms of peace werf MOW e vouchsaPd?' 
Milton. ^*',None of them are varied to express the gen- 
der." " None of them harue different endings for the 
numbers." Lo wth 's Introduction. " None of tlieir pro- 
ductions are extant." Blair. 

We have endeavoured to distinguish, and explain the 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it is difficult to di- 
vide them in an exact and unexceptionable manner. Some 
of them, in particular applications, might have been dif- 
ferently classed ; but it is presumed that, m general, the 
distribution is tolerably correct. Ail the pronouns, ex- 
cept the personal an^ .relative, may indeed, in a general 
view of them, be considered as drjiniti-ve pronouns, be- 
cause they define or ascertain the extent of the common 
name, or general term, to which they refer, or are joined ; 
but as each class of them does this, more or less exactly, 
or in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this 
circumstance appears to be suitable to the nature of things, 
and the understanding of learners. 

It is the opiflfion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words this^ that^ any^ some^ such, his, their, our, 8c€. are 
pronouns, when they are used separately from the nouns to 
which they relate ; but that, when they are joined to those 
nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging to this 
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species of words ; because, in this association, they rather 
ascertain a substantive, than supply the place of one. They 
assert that, in the phrases, " give me ^/ra^,'* *' this is 
John's,*' and " such were some of you,*' the words in italics . 
are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they are 
not pronouns j " this book is instructive," " some boys are 
ingenious," ** my health is declining," " our hearts arc 
deceitful," &c. Other grammarians think, that none of 
these forms of speech can properly be called pronouns j 
as the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid 
of a noun expressed or understood. T hey are of opinion, 
that in the expressions, " Give me that ;" " this is John's," 
&c. the noun is always understood, and must be supplied 
in the mind of the reader : as, " Give me that book i" 
" this book is John's ;" " and such jiersons were some per- 
sons amongst you." 

Some writiers are of opinion that the pronouns should be 
classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative ; 
under the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accui'ate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head.- 
We Have distributed these parts of speech, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible : but, for tlie 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on 
the subject, we state the different opinions of several judi- 
cious writers on Grammar. 

CHAPTER, VI. 

Of Verbs, 
Sect. 1. Of the nature of Veiii^% in general. 
A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to DO,t)r 
to suffer ; as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, aad 
neuter. They are a' so divided into regular, ir- 
regular, and defective. 

A Verb active expresses ah action, and necessarily 
implies an agent, arid an object acted upon ; as, to 
loine ; " I love Penelope." 
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/ A Verb passive expresses a passion or a sufferings 
or the receiving of an action -, and necessarily iitipKes 
' an object aoted upon, and an agent by which it is acted 
upon : as, to be loved ; "Penelope is loved by me" 

A Verb neuter expresses neither action noi' passion, 
but being, or a state of being ; as, " I am, I sleep, I 
sit.^'* , ^ 

The verb active is also called transitive^ because the 
action passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some 
other thing ; as, " The tutor instructs his pupils ;*' ^* I 
esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intransi^ 
rivesy because the effect is confined within the subject, and 
does not pass over to any object : as, *' I sit, he lives, t&ey 
sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active ; 
l)Ut they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, &c. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and passion: as, to stand, to 
lie, to sleep, &c. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even 
or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may be- 
come a compound active verb. To smile-is a neuter verb : 
it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor 

• Verbs have been distinguished hy aonui writers into the foUowing' kinds. 

lst» Actroe-transitive^ or those which denote au action that passed m>m the agent to 
some object ; as, Cwsar conqut red Pompey. 

2d. Actlve-inh-ansitive^ or those \^hich express that kind of action^ which has no ef- 
ibct upon any thing- beyond the agent himself: as, Ciesar walked., 

3d. Passive^ or those which express, not action, but passion, whethor pleansg or 
painful : as, Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4t1i. Ifeuter, or those which express an attribute tliat consists neither in acticai hoc 
passion : as, Ceesar stood. 

This appears to be au orderly arrangement. But if the class of active-tnfraniitive 
verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the learner : for the difference 
between verbs active and neuter, as transitive and intransitive, is easy and obvious ; 
but the difference between verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively active, is noit al- 
ways char. It iS} indeed, often, very ^£kult to be ascertained. 
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ne construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, nhe smiled 
him^ or he waa sniiled. But to ^liie on being a compound 
active verb, we properly say, she smiled on him ; he was 
smiled on by fortune in every undertakmg. 

,/ Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
^ which the English verbs are principally conjugated. 
\TUey are, cfe, fc, have^ shal!^ xui/fj may^ can^ with their 

V;^iations ; and let and musty which have n ; variation.* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies to bcy to do^ or to suffer^ &c. we have included 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, 
thstt is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not es- 
sential to it. This definition is warranted by the authori- 
ty of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable writers on 
grammar. There are, however, some grammarians, who • 
consider assertion as the essence of the verb. But, as the 
participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would prove 
inseparable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and de- 
clared the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in support of an hypothesis. 
It seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech would 
they make the verbs in the following sentence ? " Depart 
instantly : improve you;: time : forgive us our sins." 
Will it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are asser- 
tions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " De- 
part instantly," is an expression equivalent to, " I desire 
you to depart instantly ;" and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive." 1st. In the latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, " I desire." The words 
*' to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and contain no as- 
sertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
tenable, that " Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 

* * Let, as a pnncipal verb, has tctUH and ktieth j but as a kelping verb it admits of 
■• vaiia tion. 
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grammatical nature.*' It proves too much, and therefor^ 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the ac- 
knowledged grammatical distincti6n of words. A pro-* 
noun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noun; a 
noun, a verb ; an adverb? a noun and preposition ; tlie su- 
perlative degree, the comparative ; tlie imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present $ and so on : 
because they may respectively be resolved into similar 
meanings. Thus, in the sentence, " I desire you to de-: 
part," the words to depart^ may be called a noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun dtfiarture^ m the 
following sentence, " I desire your departure." The 
words " Depart instantly," may be proved to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the indicative and in- 
finitive, with a noun and preposition ; for they are equiva- 
lent to " I desire you to depart in an instant." The su- 
fierlative degree in this sentence, " Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the comparative^^ 
because it conveys the same sentiment as. Virtue id more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satisfied that only the word desire^ in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though its 
grammatical nature is essentially different. 

' To verbs belongNUMBER, PERSON, MOOD,andTENSE. 

Sect. 2. OfMimher and Persoju 
Vcr')S have two numbers, the Singular and tlie Plu- 
ral : as, *'■ I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 
. Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings 
t© express, or agree with, different persons of the saipe 
Dumber : as, ** I hve^ thou lovest ; he loveth^ or loves ^^ 
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and also to express different numbers of the same person : 
as, " thou lovest^ ye love ; he loveth., they lo-ve,*' In the 
plural number of the verb, there is no variation of ending; 
ta express the different persons ; and the verb, in the three 
persons plural, is the same as it is in the first person singu- 
lar. Yet this scanty provision of terminations is suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
arises from it: the verb being always attended, either with 
the noun expressing the subject acting or acted upon, or 
with the pit>noun representing it. For this reason, the 
phrral temiination in en, they loven, they weren, formerly 
in use, was laid aside as unnecessaiy, and has long been 
obsolete. 

r*. Sect. 3. Of MootUand Participhes. 

?#€ood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, 
showir^ liie manner in which the being, actkm, or pas- 
sion is represented. 

The, nsLture of a mood m^ be more intelligibly explain- 
ed to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the 
change which the verb undergoes, to signify various in- 
tentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action : which explanation, if compared 
with the following account arid uses af the different moods, 
..will be found to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indicative, 

thie IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, tlie SUBJUNCTIVE, 

and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares 
a tiling : as, *^ He loves, he is loved:" or it asks a 
question : as, " Does he love V^ " Is he loyed T* 

The Imperative Mood is used F<ft- commanding^ ex- 
horting, entreating, or );>crmitting : as, *' Depart thou ; 
mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name fr^m its iiitimation 
of command, it is u-sed on occasions of a very opposite na- 
ture, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior be - 
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ing to one who is infinitely his superior : as, " Give, us 
this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, 
power ,will, or obligation : as, " It may rain ; he may go 
or stay ; I can ride ; he would walk ; they should learn." 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under a 
condition, motive, wish, supposition, he, ; and is pre- 
ceded by a conjunction, expressed or understood, and 
attended by another verb: as, " I will respect him, 
though he chide me ;" '' Were he good, he M'ould be 
happy ;" that is, " i/'he were good." 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a general 
and unlimited manner, without any distinction of num- 
ber or person ; as, " to act, to spea'c, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and de- 
rives its name from its participating, not only of the pro- 
perties of a verb, but also of those of an adjective: as, 
^' I am desirous of knoxvvig hi?n;^^ ^^ admired and ap- 
plaiidedy he became vain j" ^' Hamng finished his v\ ork, 
he submitted it," &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect : 
as, " lovmg, loved, having loved." 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and 
the past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the 
present is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, " The youth nvaa consuming by a slow ma- 
lady ;'* " The Indian was burning by the cruelty of his 
enemies ; ' appear to be instances of the present paniciple 
being used passively. " He has instructed me ;'* "I ha-ue 
gratefully refiaid his kindness ;*' are examplesof the past 
participle being applied in an active sense. We may also 
observe, that the present participle is sometimes associu' 
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ted with the past and future tenses of the verb ; and the 
past participle connected with the present and future 
tenses. — The most unexceptionable distinction which 
grammarians make between the participles, is, that the 
one points to the continuation of the action, passion, or 
state, denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the comple-- 
tion of it. Thus, the present participle signifies imfierfect 
action, or action begun and not ended : as, " I am writinq- 
a letter." The past participle signifies action /fr/ec/^-c/, 
or finished : as, '' I have written a letter.'* " The letter 
is written.*'* 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
former s expressing the idea of time, and the latter's de- 
noting only a quality. The phrases, " loving to give as 
well as to receive," " moving- in haste," " heated with li- 
quor," contain participles giving the idea of time ; but 
the epithets contained in the expressions, " a loving child," 
" a moving spectacle," "• a heated imagination," mark 
simply the qualities referred to, without any regard to 
» time ; and may properly be called participial adjectives'. 

'^'Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
. also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns and 
, pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore 
should be comprehended in the general name of verbs.. 
That they are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our 
definition of a verb be admitted : for they signify being, 
doing, or suffering, with the designation of time superad- 
led. But if the essence of the verb be made to consist in 
affirmation or assertion, not only the participle will be ex- 
cluded from its place in the verb, but the infinitive also; 
Which certain ancient grammarians of great authority held 
to be alone the genuine verb, simple and unconnected with 
persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time ; 
** The letter being toritten^ or having been written;'* 
** Charles being v^ritingy having writteft^ or having beejt 
^vriting'* But when arranged in an entire sentence, 
which they must be to make a complete sense, they show 

• When this participle is joined to the verfj to fiax'e, it is cslled perfect; when it is 
j uined to the verb to bf, or understood \kith it, it U dtuomii'.ated passivr. 
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it still more evidently : as, " Charles having written the 
letter, sealed and despatched it." — The participle does in- 
deed associate with different tenses of the verb : as, " t 
am writijig," " I was writing," " I shall be writing :" 
but this forms no just objection to its denoting time.^^ If 
the time of it is often relative time, this circ\imstance, far 
from disproving, supports our position.* See obaervatiotia 
under Rule 13 of Syntax, 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : 
" The beginning f " a good under standijig ,-" "excellent 
nvriting ;" ^^ The Q\\MiQe\\ov^^ being attached \.o the king 
secured his crown :" " The general's having failed in this 
enterprise occasioned his disgrace ;" " John's having 
been writing a long time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them 
has exactly the same meaning and construction as, *•*• The 
chancellor's attachment to the king secured his crown ;" 
and that the other examples will bear a similar construc- 
tion. The words, being attached^ govern the word chan- 
cellor's in the possessive case, in the one instance, as clear- 
ly as attachment governs it in that case, in the other : and 
it is only substantives, or words and phrases which operate 
as substantives, that govern the genitive or possessive 
case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; " The chancellor, 
being attached to the king, secured his crown." ln\hc 
former, the words, being attached^ form the nominative 
case to the v^b, and ai*e stated as the cause of the effect ; 
in the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make 
only a circumstance to chancellor^ which is the proper 
nominative. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this sentence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these modes 

• From the very nature ot time, an action may hcpreffnt nvwy it pwy have been 
pt'eMfU Jurrwrly^ or it may bepretent at some future ptpiod^ytx who Cfw iuppew^, 
that the preseut of the itidicati^-e denotes no time. 

Eneycl^ae^ha Brttmmtcm 
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t)f expression:. " The chancellor being attached to the 
king, his crown was secured." This constitutes what is 
properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Sect. 4. Rcmai-ks on the Potential Mood. 

/ That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the complexness and confu- 
sion which are produced by their being blended together, 
and from the distinct nature of the two moods ; the former 
of which may be expressed without any condition, suppo- 
sition, &c. as will appear from the following instances : 
" They w/^A-f have done better;" " We mar/ always act 
uprightly ;" " He was generous, and ivoulcl not take re- 
venge ;" '* We should resist the allurements of vice ;" "I 
cpuld formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot 
npw, think but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the indicative. But as the latter " simply indi- 
cates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the former, 
which modifies the , decla^ration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from, it, must be considerably different. 
*' I can walk," " I should walk," appcia- to be so essentially 
distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk," "T walked," as 
to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The 
Imperative and. Inllnitive.; Moods, which are allowed to 
retain their ,rank, do not appear to contain such strong 
marks of discrimination from the Indicative, as :vre found 
in the Potential Mood. 

There are other yritjers on this subject, who exclude 
: the Potential Mood- from their division, because it is 
fonnednot by varying tjie. principal verb, but by means 
of the MlxiUary verbs may:; caix^ mighty could^ wrmldy &c. ; 
but if we recollect, that moods are used "to signify vari- 
ous intentions of the mind, and various inodifications and 
t^ircumstances of action," we shall perceive that those 
auxiliarics,,farfi'om interfering with this design, do, in 
the clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the 
reason alleged by these ^vriters, the greater part of the 
■ , • . . . . .. G. 
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Indicative Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small 
part of it is conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunc- 
tive too will fare no better ; , since it so nearly resembles 
the Indicative, and is formed by means of conjunctions, 
expressed or understood, which do not more effectually 
show the varied intentions of the mind, than the auxilia- 
ries dp which are used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much gi'eater 
extent than we have assigned to them. They assert that 
the English language may be said, without any great im- 
propriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
and they allege, in support of their opinion, that the com- 
pound expressions which they help to form, point out 
those various. dispositions and actions, which, in other lan- 
guages, are expressed by moods. This would be to mul- 
tiply the moods without advantage. It is however cer- 
tain, that the conjugation or variation of verbs, in the 
English language, is effected, alniost entirely, by the 
means of auxiliaries. We must, therefore, accommo- 
date ourselves to this circumstance ; and do that by their 
assistance, which has been done in the learned languages, 
(a few instances to the contrary excepted,) in another 
manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb itself. 
At the. same time it is necessary to set proper bounds to 
this business, so as not to occasion obscurity and perplex- 
ity, when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. Instead, 
therefore, of making a separate mood for eveiy auxiliary 
verb, and introducing moods Interrogative^ Ofitativcy 
Promissive.^ Hortative^ Precative^ &c. we have exhibit- 
ed such only as are obviously distinct ; and which, whilst 
they are calculated to unfold and display the subject in- 
telligibly to the learner, seem to be Sufficient, and not 
more than sufficient, to answer all the purposesffor which 
moods were introduced. 

Fi-om Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
on the principles and construction of languages, which, 
in these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our owfj, 
but differ considerably from it, we may very naturally 
C2i?ect grammatical schemes that are neither perspicuous 
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hor consistent, and which will tend more to perplex thwi 
inform the learner.* 

Sect. 5. Of the Tenses. 
Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem 
to admit only of the present, past, and future ; but to 
mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of six 
variations, viz. the present, the imperfect, the 
PERFECT, the PLUPERFECT, and the FIRST arid se- 
cond FUTURE TENSED. 

The present Tense represents an action or event as 
passmg at the time in which it is mcnti ^tud ; as ''- I 
rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, qual- 
ity, &c. at present existing : as, " He is an able man j" 
" She is an amiable woman." It is also used in speaking 
of actions continued, with occasional intermissions, to the 
present time : , as, " He fpequenUy rides ;" " He walks 
out every morning;" "He j^oes in'o the countr}^ every 
summer." We sometimes apply this tense even to per- 
sons long since dead : as, " Seneca reasons and moralizes 
well ;" " Job speaks feelingly of his utHictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, whcn^ be* 
fore^ after y aa aoon a«, kc. is sometimes used to point out 
the relative time of a future action :. as, *' When he ar- 
rives, he will hear the news ;" " He will hear thd news 
before he arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, 
soon after he arrives ;" " The more she im/irovc^, the 
more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical naiTations, this tense is some- 
times substituted for the imperfect tense : as, " He enters 
the territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he fights and 
conquers') takes an immense booty, which he divides 
amongst his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an emp- 
ty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, 

cither as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished 

. at.a certain time past : as, *' I loved h' r for her mc- 

• S«e TaWe of References at the end 
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/ 

desty anil virtue ;^ " They were truvelling post when 
ho met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past» 
but also conveys an alkision to the present time : as, 
" I have finished my letter >" " I have seen the person 
that was recommended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing 
of the letter, though past, was at a period immediately, 
or veiy nearly, precedir ^ the present time. In the latter 
instance, it is uncertain whether the person mentioned 
was seen by the speaker a long or short time before. The 
meaning is, " I have seen him some time in the course of 
a period which includes, or comes to, the present time." 
When the particular time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this tense is not used : fdr 
it would be improper lo say, " I have seen him yesterday ;** 
or, *^ I /iave finished niy work last webk." In these ca- 
ses the imperfect is necessary: as, " I «a whim yester- 
day ;*' " I finished my work last week." But tv^hett We 
speak indefinitely of any thing past, as happening or nbt 
happening in the day, yea^, or age, in which we mention 
it, the perfect must be employed : as,: " I have been thero 
this morning ;" "I have travelled much this year ;** 
" We have escaped many dangers through life." In re- 
feiing;, however, to such a division of the day as is past 
before the time of our speaking, we u^e the imperfect : 
as, "They came home this morning ;" <<He 7i>a« with them 
this afternoon*" 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both de- 
note a thing that is past : but the former denotes it in such 
a manner, that there is still actually remaining some part 
of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing 
has been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing 
or action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of 
that time in which it was done. If we speak of the pre- 
sent century, we say, " P; iiosophers liave made great 
discoveries in the present century :" but if we speak of 
the last centuiy, we say, " Philosophers made great dis- 
coveries in the last century." " He has been much afilict- 
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ed this year ;" « I have this week read the kinj^'s pro- 
clamation ;'* '*I have heard great aews this morning :" 
in these instances, " He ha^ been" " I have read,*' and 
^^keard^" denote things that are past ; but they occurred 
in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still there re- 
mains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. 
In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the ac- 
tual existence, either of the author, or of the work^ though 
it may have been performed many centuries ago ; but if 
nedthcr the author nor the work now reknains, it cannot be 
used. We may say, " Cicero has ^ayritten orations ;" but 
we cannot say, "Cicero Awr* wr?V^en poems ;" because the 
orations arc in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking 
of priests in general, we may say, <« They have in all ages 
claimed great powers ;" because the general order of the 
prietrthood still exists ; but if wc speak of the Druids, as 
any particoilar order of {)riests, which does not now exist, 
We cannot use this tense. We cannot say, " The Druid 
priests have clainied great powers ;" but must say, " The 
Druid priests claimed ^resit powers;" because that order 
is now totally extinct. See Pickbourn on the English 
v€rb, ' 

The ' Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not only 
^ past, but alsa as prior , to some other point of time 
speeifiecl in the sentence : as, ^*' I had finished my let- 
ter before he arrived.'* , 

The First Future Tense represents the action as yet 
to. come, either v/ithor without respect to the precise 
time: as, '* The sun will rise to-morrow;" " I shall 
see them again." 

. The Secoud Future intimates that the action will be 
fully accomplished, at or before the time of another 
future action or event : as, " I shall have dined at one 
o^clock ;*^ ''^ The two houses willliave finished thcr bu- 
siness, when the king comes to prorogue them.''. 
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It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, tlie 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, 
or in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and 
contingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxili- 
ary both of the present and past imperfect times, often 
cany with them somewhat of a future sense : as, " If he ' 
come to-morrow, I may speak to him;" '^ If he should, 
or would come to morrow, I might, would, could, or 
should speak to him." Observe also, that the auxiliaries 
should and ivouldy in the imperfect times, are used to ex- 
press the present and futui*e as well as the past ; as, "It 
is my desire, that he should, or would, come now, or to- 
morrow ;" as well as, " It was my desire, that he should 
or would come yesterday." So that in this mood the pre- 
cise time of the verb is very much determined by the na- 
ture and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used 
either drjiuitelij or indefinitely^ both with respect to time 
and action. When they denote customs or habits, and 
not individual acts, they are applied indefinitely ; as, "Vir- 
tue promotes happiness ;" " The old Romans- gtyvcrncd 
by benefits more than by fear ;" "I slmll hereafter em/tloif 
my time more usefully." In these examples the words, 
firomotes^ governed^ and shall employ ^ are used indefinitely, 
both in regard to action and time ; for they are not con- 
fined to individual actions, nor to any precise points of 
present, past, or future time. When they are applied to- 
signify particular actions, and to ascertain the precise 
points of time to wliich they are confined, they are used 
definitely ; as in the following instances^ " My brother is 
nvriting;'* "He built the house last summer, but did not 
i?n/ia6it it till ycsteixlay." " He will ivrite another letter 
to-morrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as com- 
pile te or perfect^ or as incomplete or imperfect. In the 
phrases, " I am writing," " I was writing," " I shall be 
writing," imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But 
the following examples, " I wrote," " I have written," 
" I had written," " I shall have written," all denote com- 
plete perfect action. 
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Prom the preceding representatitm of tlie different ten- 
ses, it appears tbut each of them has its distinct and pe- 
culiar province; and that though some of them may 
sometimes be used promiscuously, or substituted one for 
aaother, in cases where great accuracy is not required, 
yet there is a real and essential difference m their mean- 
ing.— It is also evident, that the English language con- 
tains the six tenses which we have enumerated. Gram- 
fia^rians who. limit the number to two, or at most to three, 
namely, the present, the imperfect, and the future, do 
not reflect that the English verb is mostly composed of 
principal and auxiliary ; and that these several paits con- 
stitute one verb. Either tlie. English language has no 
future tense^ or its future is composed of the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. If the latter be true, as it indis- 
putably is, then auxiliary and principal united, constitute 
a tens^, in one mstance j and, from reason and analogy, 
may. doubtless dp so, in otlicrs^ in which minuter divi- 
sions of time ai'e necessary, or useful. What reason can 
b;e assigiiied for not considering this case, as otiier cases, 
in 5vhich a whole is regarded as composed of several 
parts, or of principal and adjuncts ? There is nothing 
heterogeneous in the parts; and precedent, analogy, 
utility, and even necessity, authorize tlie union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
« Some writers," says the Doctor, "-will not allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what, in one inllected word, ex- 
^ presses an affirmation with time ; for that those paits of 
tlie verb are not properly called tenses, which assume 
that appeai*ance, by means of auxiliary words. At this 
rate? we should have, in English, two tenses only, the 
present and the past in the active verb, and in the passive 
no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety; and, if 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical 
art. If amaveram be a tense, why should not amatusju- 
eram 7 \i I heard be a tense, 1 did hear^ I have heard^ and 
Ishail Aear, must be equally entitled to that appellation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars oi> 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammaj-s. 
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we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are fortii«d by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the addi- 
tion of helping verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, thitt 
the principal verb or the participle, find an auxiliary, con- 
stitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin langimge*. 
This point being established, we may, doubtless, apply it 
to English verbs ; and extend the principle as far as con- 
venience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a par- 
ticiple and auxiliaiy are allowed to form a tense^ and the 
verbs is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositions ; we must object to the inference. Such a 
mode of declension cannot apply to our language. This 
we think has been already proved.* It is also ctmfessed- 
ly inapplicablo to the learned languages. Where then is 
the grammatical inconsistency, or the want of conformity to 
the principles of analogy, in making some tenses of the 
English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary : and ^he 
cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termination ? The 
argument from analogy, instead of militating against us, 
appears to confirm and establish our position.t 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the Encyclopedia. Bhi- 
TANNIC A. They are worth the student's attention, as a 
part of them applies, not only to our explanation of the 
tenses, but to many other parts of the work. "Hams has 
enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of this enume- 
ration we can by no means approve : for, without entei^ng* 
into a minute examination of it, nothing can = be more ob- 
vious, than that his inccjitive firesent^ " I am going to 
write,'* is a future tense ; and his completi-ve prtntnt^ " I 
have written," a past tense. But, as was before observM 
of the classification of woihIs, wecaimot help being of dpi- 
nion, that, to take the tenses as they are commonly receiv- 
ed, and endeavour to ascertain their nature and tLeir dif- 
ferences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as mare 
■ — ' " ■■I'll' I. — il l I ■■■ ■- 1 1..I* -ii I ■■■ - ^i ,^ 

* S*re page 51. t See Table of References at the «b*, 
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proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as might ea- 
sily be raised, new theories on the subject.'** 
Sect. 6, The Conjugation of the, auxiliary verbs to have 
and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular combina- 
tion and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, 
moods<, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled the ac- 
tive voice ; and that of a passire verb, the p^assive 

VOICE. 

• The auTciliary and active verb to have, is conjuga- 
ted in the foUowir^ manner. 

TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood; 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have, 

Imfterfect Tense.-f 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He, &c.had. 3. They had. 

* The fbnowing criticism affbnkan additional support to the autltor^s tystemoC 
the tetises, Sec. 

." Under the head of Eiymolo^-, thi?» tithor of this grammar judiciously adheres to 
tlje natural simplicity of the Rn^ish lauguagt?, without embarrassiMg^ the leanicr with 
distinctionspcculiar to the Latin toupjae. The difliculi subject of the Tenses, is clear- 
ly explaineo ; and, with less eucuiubi-ance of tecluiical phraseology, than iu most other 
grammars." 

Analytical Review. 

fThe terms which we have adopteil; to de^igiiate tlie three paat tenses, may not be 
exactly ngnificmit of their nature and distinctions. But as they are use<l by gram- 
marians in general, and have an established authority ; and especially, as the meaniug; 
attached to each of them, and their different signifreatiom have been carefully ex* 
plained : we presume that no solid objection can be made to the use of terms so gener- 
ally approved, and so explicitly defined.. See page 851. We are supported 
in these sentiments, by the authority of Dr. Johnson. See the first note in his " Grani" 
mar <rf the English tongue," prefixed to his Dictionary .—If, however, any teachers 
should think it warrantable to change the established names, they cannut perhaps 
find any more appropriate, XYiiViXi»iUtaaJir«t freterU^ iccond preteritf aiul third 
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Perfect Tense, 
Singular . Plural. 

1 . I have had. 1 . We havd" had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or you have had. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

Plujier/ect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

3. Thou hadst had. 3. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

Pirst Future Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shall or wilt have. 2. Ye or ypu shall orwill have. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

Second Future Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . I shall have had. ' 1 . We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Ha^e, or have thou^ or 2. Have, or have ye, or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have.* 

The Imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three 
persons. The command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we say, " Let 
me have." " Let him, or let them have,** the meaning and 
construction are, do thouy or do yey let me, him, or them 
have. In philosophical strictness, both number and per- 
son might be entirely excluded from every verb. They 
arc, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a part of tlie 
essence of a verb. Even the name of the imfierati-ve mood, 
does not always correspond t(5 its nature : for it sometimes 

* If such seutences should be rigorously examined, the Imperative will appear te 
cuiisist merely in the wonl let. See Farting p. 223. 
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petitions 9i^ well ad commands. But, with respect to all 
these points, the practice of our grammarians is so uni- 
formly fixed, and so analogous to the languages, ancient 
and modem, which our youth have to study, that it would 
be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to deviate from 
Uie established terms and arrangements. See the adver- 
tisement at the end of the Introduction, page 8 ; and the 
quotation from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, page 72. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 

3 . Thou may st or canst have . 2 . Ye or you may or can have . 
3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I might, could, would, or 1. We might could, would, 

should have. or should have. 

3* Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have. would, or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 

or should have. would, or should have. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can have had. 1 . We may or can have had. 

2. Thou may St or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have had. have had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I. I might, could, would, or I. We might, could, would, 

should have had. or should have had. 

8. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could) 
wouldst) or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

•3. He might, could, would, 3. They might,could,woulib 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

* 5Aa//aiHl wi//, when thy denote incIin&ticHi, resolution, promise, may be ooftsider* 
•ii a» well «s thdr illations tfnxsia «nd cd^uAJ; la betoasins t» tiK p»t«B<iid mvrt. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
Freacnt Tpnae. 
Singular, Plural, 

J. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have, 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have. 3. If they have. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, arc, in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative mood;t with the addition to tlie verb, of a con- 
junction, expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a 
conjunction prefixed to each of them. See, on this sub- 
ject, the observations at page 96; and the notes on the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, To have. Perfect, To have had. 

Partici files. 

Present or Active, Having. 

Perfect, Had. 

Comficund Perfect, Havinj^ had. 
As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense, aiidthe second future tense, of verbs gene- 
rally, and tlie present and imperfect tenses of the verb, to 
hr,) it would be superfluous to conju,Q;ate it in this woi-k, 
through every tense. But all the other moods and tenses 
of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, are con- 
jugated at large, that the learners may have no doubts or 
misapprehensions respecting their particular forms. 
They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely new, 
jind young persons especially, are much more readily and 
eftcctually instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so 

But as they ^nerally signify futurity, they have been apurojpriau d, a^ helping verbs 
to die fornmtion of toe future tenses of the indicative and sul)]unctive mood$. 

t Grannnarians, in g^era], conjugate the present of the auxiliary in this manner. 
But we prcsxime that this is the form of the verb, cousiderc'd as a princifiai, not as 
«n at'Xilinry verh. ' S. e page 190. Note 5. 

4^ Kxcept that the second and tliiixl persons singular and plural, of the secand fn- 
tnre tense, requiit?thc auxiliary -^/ta/^, shall, instead of wilt, vnll. Thus, " He «».'f 
ftave completed the work by midsummer," is the indicative form : but the 9Ubjuncri\e 
<* If Ik shaU have completed the work by zuidsununer/' 
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essential as the verb, unfolded and spread /fore them, in 
all their varieties, than by being generaf and cursorily 
informed of the manner in which they i^yhe exhibited 
The time employed by the scholars, inpoxsequence of 
this display of the verbs, is of small nf^m, compared 
with the advantages which they will prc/aly derive from 
the plan. - / 

It may not, however, be generally prSchr young per- 
sons beginning the study of grammar, t/cnmit to memo- 
ry all the tenses of the verbs. If tl^ »M tenses, name- 
ly, the firesent and the imfierfect^ tigeJV with the firn 
future tenscy should, in the first ins^n^i?^ committed to 
memory, and the rest carefully peifse«nd explained, the 
busmess will not be tedious to the ch^rs, and ^|j, pp^.^ 
gress will be rendered more obvids id pleasing.^^'<^ - 
general view of the subject, thus Jq^d and impressed 
may afterwards be extended withp/^nd advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for th^>r"^ation of the lear- 
ners, to make a few observations! i^is place, on some of 
the tenses, &c. The first is, thU^ the potential mood, 
some grammarians confound tlJ'Csent with the imper- 
fect tense \ and the perfect wit^e pluperfect But that 
they are really distinct, and haJn appropriate reference 
to time, correspondent to the /mitions of those tenses, 
will appear from a few exampli " I wished him to stay, 
but he would not ;" '* I could /accomplish the business 
in time ;*' '< It was my directJ that he should submit ;" 
*^ He was ill, but I thought height live ;" " I rnay ha-vc^ 
misunderstood him;" "He pinot have' deceived me ;'v 
" He might have finishfd the Jrk sooner, ^ he could hot 
have done it better." It muspowever, be admitted, that^ 
on some occasion^ the auxiaries might^ could, would, 
and should, refc'^so to pre^Jit and to future time. See 
pagers. V 

The next^emark is, that tie au^cillary w?//, in the first 
t person siiif^ular and plural oftbe second future tense ; 
and the auxiliary shall^ in the se<^ond and, third persons of 
that teiise, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly 
applied. The impropriety of 'such asso^;:ions may be 
inferred from a few examples 5 " I v)ill iifiv^had previotjs 
H 
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noUce, w^ien^r the event happens ;" ^' Thou sfialt have 
served thy a^renticeship before the end of the year ;*' 
44 He shall \i^ completed his business when Uie messen- 
ger arrives.'V* I «^/ have had ; thou tviit hav^ served ; 
he vnU have c\pieted/* &c. would have been correct and 
applicable. % peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as 
explained in p^ 92, under section 7, seems to account 
for their impriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writerln Grammar object to the propriety of 
admitting the Wl future, in bdth the indicative and 
subjunctive mo\ .. jut that this tense is applicable to 
both moods, wi% l^anifest from the following exam-, 
pies. " Johnwiiire earned his wages the next new- 
'*^ year's d»r>" is a ^e declaratidh, and therefore in the 
''' ind'"**^^^® mood : W he shall have finished his work 
,^nen the bell ring^ ^Ul be entitled to the reward," is 
' conditional and congent, and is therefore in the sub- 
junctive mood. ■ . 

We shall concludhese detached observations, with 
one remark which n be useful to the young scholar, 
naniely, that as the iicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the cxjssion of a condition, motive, wish, 
supposition, &c. beingiperadded to it ; so the potential 
mood may, in like mam-, be turned into the subjunctive ; 
as will be seen in the foiling examples j « If I could de- 
ceive him, I should abh it ;" '« Though he should in- 
crease in wealth, he wo\\ not be charitable ;" « Even in 
prosperity he wpuld gaiiio esteem, unless he should ccm- 
4uct himself belter." 

The auxili^y and neifer verbxr^ be^ is conjugated 
as follows. • 

TC BE* 
tndicai^ve Mood. 
Fraent Tense. 
Singuhr. ; ^ Plurak 

1. lam. ^ I, We arc. 

^ Thou art.^'f^ 3. Yj or you ;Jb. 

3. Hctshe,«ritifl8; ^. Thcyarci 
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Imperfect Tenae, 




SvigulaVf 


Plural, 


1. 


I was. 


1. We were. 


9. 


TYiOM. wast. 


H, Ye or you were. 


3. 


He was. • 


3*. They were. 




Perfect Tenae. 




Singular, 


Plural, 


1. 


I have been. 


1 . We have been. 


2. 


Thou hast been. 


2. Ye or you have been. 


5. 


He hath or has been. 


3. They have been. 




^ ^ Pluperfect Tense, 




Singular, 


Plural, 


1. 


I have been. 


1. We had been. 


2. 


Thou hadst been. 


2. Yc or you had been. 


3. 


He had been. 


3. They iiad been. 




First Future Tense. 


9 


Singular, 


Plural, 


I. 


I shall or will be. 


1. We shall or will be. 


2. 


Thou shalt or wilt be. 


2. Ye or you shall or will be. 


3, 


He shall or will be. 


3. They shall or will be. 




Second Future Tense, 




Singular, 


Plural, 


I. 


I shall have been. 


1 We shall have been. 


2. 


Thou wilt have been. 


2. Ye or you will have been. 


3. 


He will have been. 


3. They-will have been.. 




Imperative Mood..^ 




Singular, 


P^lural, 


1. 


Let me be. 


1. Let us be. 


2. 


Be thou or do thou be.. 


2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 


3. 


Let hinvbe. 


3. Let them be. 




Potential Mood. 




Present Tense, ^ 




Singular, 


Plural. 


K 


I may or can be. 


1. We ipp or can be. 


2. 


Thou mayst or canst be. 


2. Ye or you may or can be. 


t3. 


He may or can be. 


3. They may or can be» 


«» 
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Imfierfect Tenae. 
Hngulari Plural. 

J. y might, could, would, 1. We.might, could, would, 
- >r should be. , ar should be. 

• 7. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

would, or shouldst be. Would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They mighti could, yould, 
or should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may or can have been. 1. We may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 1. Ye or you may or can have 
have been. been. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been. been. 

Plufierfect Tenae, 

Singular, Phiral, 

I. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should have been. or should have been. 

^. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

^ wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been. ^r should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 





. 


< 


Preaent Tenae, 




Singular, 


* 


Plural, 


1. 

2. 
3, 


If I be. 
If thou be. 
If he be. 




1. If we be. 

2. Ifye or you be. 

3. If they be. 

Imfierfect Tenae, 




Singular. 




Plural, 


4. 

2. 
3. 


If I were. 
If thou wert. 
If he were. 


^ 1. If we were. 
^'^ 2. If ye or you wcrc; 
3. If they were. 
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Tke remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative, 
mood. See pages 84,96, 97, and the notes under the 
«ineteeii th rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. To be. Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 

Comjiound Perfect. Having been. 

Sect. 7. The Auxiliary Verbs conjugated in their simple 
form ; with observations on their fieculiar nature and 
force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be^ could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxil- 
iary verbs,; namely, may^ can, ivili^ shall, and their varia- 
tions. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassist- 
ed by others, are of a very limited extent, and that they are 
chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating 
the principal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar, by 
a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined with 
any other. They are exhibited for Ids inspection ; not 
to be committed to memory. 

TO HjiVE. 

Present Tense. 

•Sing. !. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hrth orhas. 

Plur. I. We have. 2. Yeoryouhave. 3. They have. 

Imperfect Tense. ' 
Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur. \. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 
Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect. I had had, &c. 

Participles. 

Present. Having. Perfect. Had 

H 2 
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TO BE. 

Present Tense, 

Sin^, \, lam. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Flur. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Sing, 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

Plur^ 1. We were. 2. •'Ye or you were. 3. They were. 
Farticifiles, 
Present, Being. Perfect, Been. 

SHALL. 

Present Tense, 
Sing, I. I shall.* 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 
Plur. 1. We shall. 2, Ye or you shall. 3. Th^y shall. 

Imjierfect Tense, 
Sing, 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur, 1. We should. 2. Yeoryoushould. 3. TheyshoukU 

WILL, 

Present Tense, 

Sing, 1. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur, 1. We will. 2. Ye or you wilL 3. They will. 

Imfierfect Tense, 
Sing. 1. I would. 2. Thouwouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur, I. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. 

MAY. 

Present Tense. 
Sing, 1. I may. 2. Thoumayst. 3. He may. 

Plur, I. We may.* 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Sing. 1. I might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 
Plur, 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 



^^^.^1^^ ^^^ properiy usedinthe present tense, having tbo same aaaloCTtf 
sfiuMtbMX, con has to could ^may to mighty and ivUlto uouUL w«u"S7 « 
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Present Tense, 

$ing^ I. lean 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 

Plur, 1. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 
Imperfect Tense » 

Sing, 1. I could. 2. Thou could St. 3. He could. 
Plur, 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO no. 

Present Tense, 

i^ng, I. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Plur, l.Wedo. 2, Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imfierfect Tense, 

Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
Plur, 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Particifiles. 

Present. Doing. \ Perfect. Done. 

The verbs havcy he^ tvill^ and o^o, when they are un- 
connected with a principal verb, expressed or understood 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, " We have 
enough ;" " I am grateful ;" " He wills it to be so ;'* 
** They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries ; as, " I shall have enough ;" " I will be 
grateful," 8cc. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap- 
pear from tlie following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, 
wtih greater energy and positiveness : as, " I do speak 
truth;" " I did respect him;" " Here am I, for thou 
didst call me." They are of great use in negative sen- 
tences : as, " I do not fear ;" « I did not write." They 
are almost universally employed in asking questions : ^as, 
•^ Does he learn ?" " Did he not write ?" They sometimes 
also supply the place of another verb, and make the repe- 
tition of It, in trie same or a subsequent sentence, unne- 
cessary : as, " You attend not to your studies as he does ;'* 
(i. e. as he attends, &c.) « I shall come if I can ; but if I 
do notj please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I come not.) 
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Let not only expresses permission, but entreating, eX' 
honing, commanding : as, *' Let us know the truth ;" 
*' Let me die the death of the righteous ;*' " Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;" " Let thy inclina- 
tion submit to thy dirty." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of do- 
ing a thing ; can and coiild, the power : as, " It may rain ;" 
" I may write or read ;*' " He might have improved more 
than he has ;" " He can write much better than he could 
last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, « We must speak the tinith, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate." 

Will^f in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in the second and third per- 
son, only foretels : as, " I will reward the good, and will 
punish the wicked ;" " We. will remember benefits, and 
be grateful ;" " Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that 
folly ;" " You or they will have a pleasant walk." 

Hhall^ on the contrary, in the first person, simply fore- 
tels ; in the second and tliird persons, promises, com- 
mands, or threatens : as, " I shall go abroad ;" " We 
shall dine at home ;" " Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit 
the land :" " Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" 
*' They shall account for their misconduct." The follow- 
ing passage is not translated according to the distinct and 
proper meanings of the words shall smA will : "Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;" 
It ought to be, " JVill follow me," and " I shall dwell." — 
The foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and 
^jriedout; ^^l will be drowned, nobody s/iall help me ;" 
made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verbs 
will and shall^ must be understood of explicative senten- 
ces ; for when the sentence is interrogative, just the re- 
verse, for the most part, takes place : thus, " I shall go ; 
you will go ;" express event only : but^ " w?7/ you go ?" 
imports intention ; and, " shall I go ?" refers to the will 
of another. But, " He shall go," and " shall he go ?'* 
both imply will ; expressing or referring to a command'. 
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Wlien. the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some al- 
teration ; as -the learners ^il I readily perceive by a few 
examples : "He shall proceed," " If he ^a// proceed ;" 
"l^u «Aa// consent," " If you *Aa// consent." These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, " He will not return," " If he shall not 
return ;" " He shall not return^" " If he will not return." 

fVpuld, primarily denotes inclination of will; and 
shouldj obligation : bat they both vaiy their import, and 
are often used to express simple event. 

Sect. 8. The Conjugation 0/ regular Verba. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are catled. . ilegular, when they form 
their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, by adding to the verb, ed^ or ^ohly^ 
when the verb ends in €• : as ^ 

Ppesenf. - Imperfect. ' Perf. Particip. 

I fkvour. I favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the following^ 
manner. 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

\. I love.* 1. We love. 

3. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you lovci 
3. He, ahe, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural, 

I. I loved. 1. We loved. 

3. Thou lovedest. 2. Ye or you loved. 

S, He loved. 3. They loved, 

* In the present and imperfect ter sei*, we use a different fbrm of the verb, whe« 
«*e mean to express energy and pogitivene<99 : as, ** I cfo love ; thoa d9s6 love ; Iv^ 
^te}l«Te; I (^ lore; thou flTKKyt love ; hec&flove." 
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Perfect Tense, 
Singular, PAral, 

1. I have loved. 1. We 4iavQ loved. 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. Ye or you have lo>jpd, 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Plufierfect Tense, 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I had loved. 1* We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you hadioved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense, 
Singular, Plural, ^ 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shah or wUt love, 2. Ye. or you shall or will love, 

3. He shall or will love. a. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, _ 

1 . I shall have loved. 1 . We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are form- 
ed of the pnncipal, without an auxiliary verb : as, " I love, 
I loved.'* The compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without aw auxiliary verb : as, " I have loved ; I 
had loved ; I shall or will love ; I may love ; I may be 
loved J I may have been loved ;" 8cc. These compounds 
are, however, to be considered as only different forms of- 
the same verb. . 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Plural, 

\ , Let me love. 1 . Let us love. 

3. Love, or love thou,* or do 2. Love, or love ye or you, 

thou love. - or do ye love. 

^3. Let him love. 3.. Let them love. 
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Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may or can love, • 1. We tnuy or can love. 

2. Thou may St or canst* love. 2. Ye or you may or can lovri 

3. He may of can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imfitrfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1 . I might, could, . would, or l . We mi^ht, could, would, 
should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldstlove. -would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3, They might, could, would, 
or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1 . I may or can have loved, 1 . We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou may St or canst 2. Yc or you may or can have 
have loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
loved. loved. 

Plufierfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could^ would^ 
should have loved. or should have loved, ^ 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, Would, 
•r should have k)vcd. or should have loved« 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Sihgular, PbiraL 

1. If I love. ^ I. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. Ifyc«rybulgvte. 
3 Jf he lovet 3. If they lovcv 
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'Wic remaining tenses of thiis mood, ^re^' in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See page 84, and p^v^e 97. « ' 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remai'k, in this place, 
that though only the conjunctian'z/* h affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction prdper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. 
The instance given is sufficient to explain the subject r 
more would be tedious, aud tend to embarrass ihm learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prcstntj To love. Ptyfect. To have loved. 

J'articif h'^. ' . , 

Present. Loving. Ptrfcct. Loved. 

Comfiound Perfect, Having, loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or ^jttive participle to the auxiliary verb 
to be^ through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of " I 
teach, thou teachest, he teaches," &c. ;*' we may say, "I 
«im teaching, thou art teaching, he is te-Aching," &c. : and - 
instead of " I taught," Sec. " I was teaching,*' kc. and so 
on, through all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode 
of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar 
propriety ; and contributes to the harmony and precision 
of the language. These forms of expression are adapted 
to particular acts, not to general habits, or affections of 
the mind. They are ,very frequently applied to neuter 
verbs ; as, " I am musing ; he is sleeping."* 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctix>e 
tcrmiiiatioriy to the persons of the principal verb, and to 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to thtj practice of 
good writers. Johnson applies this termination to the, 
present and perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it en- 
tirely to the present tense ; and Priestley confines It to the 

• As the participle, in this-moile t»f coiij ligation, pi^form^ the offices ^f u vorij 
Ibrongh alltne moods and teases; and as it inxjtlies tlit' i<ka of txtat- an-J f^^j^ems the 
•Iflcctive case of nouns and pronouns, in tl»e. ssune miuuicr jus >erlw do ; is it n-.t maii- 
tftst, tliut it Is a species or form ui'tlie verb, »»*! thai it Canaft bt properly c»nsidere<l 
^s a £!9tinct y art tf speech ? 
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present and iinperfect tfenses. This difference of opinion 
amongst grammarians of such eminence, may have con- 
tributed to that diversity of practice, so observable iii the 
use of the subjunctive mood. Uniformity in this point 
is highly desirable. It. would materially assist both 
teachers and leaTners^ and would constitute a considerable 
improvement in our language. On this subject, we adopt ' 
the opmion of Dr. L(ftvth ; and conceive we are fully 
lyarranted by his authority, and that of th6 most correct 
and elegant writers, in limiting the conjunctive termina- 
tion of the principal verb, to the second and third persons 
singalSir of the firesent^teiifie. * 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, rets- 
pecting the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood| 
but a few of them have even doubted the existence of such 
a mood in the English languai^e. These writers assert, 
that the verb has no variation fi oni the indicative ; and 
that a conjunction added to the veiHb, gives it no title to be- 
come a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would 
haye, if any other particle were joined to it. To these 
observations it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on in- 
spection, that, in the sul)junctive mood, the present ten^e 
of the principal verbs, the present and imperfect tenses of 
the verb to be^ and the second and third persons, in both 
numbers, of the second future tense of all verbs 5* require 
a variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
indicative mood. So much difference in the form of the 
verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, 
though the remaining parts of the subjunctive were, in dXk^ 
respects, similar to those of the indicative. In other lan- 
guages, a principle of this nature has beeh admitted, both 
in the conjugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns. 
2d. There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a 
conjunction the power of assisting to forni the subjunctive 
mood, as there is in allowing the participle to to have an 
effect in the formation of the infinitive mood.f 3d. A con- 
junction added to the verb, shows the manner of being, 

■ ■ ■ -^ ■ 

♦ We tlunk it bas been proved, that the auxiliary i« a constituent part of the verb 
-to which it relates ; that the principal aiid its auxiliary forha btit one verb. 

t Conjunctions haVe an influence on the niowl of ihe following Verlx Dr Beattie» 
Conj^metionsliavB sometimes a governiiient of moods* ■ XJr. XewWi . 

I 
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doing, ar suffering, which othet* particles cannot show ; 
they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it, a^ con- 
junctions do. 4th. It may be said, " If cpntingencTy con- 
stitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines this mood.'* 
But a little reflection will show, that^he contingent sejise 
lies in the meaning and force of the tonjunction, express- 
ed or understood. • 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
observations.— Moods haye a foundation in nature. They 
show what is certain; what is possible ; what is condi- 
tional ; wh* is commanded. They express also other 
conceptions and volitions ; all signifying the maimer of 
being, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend to ob- 
scure, rather than elucidate the subject, if the moods were 
particularly enumemted, grammai'ians have very properly 
given them such combinations and arrangements, as serve 
to explain the nature of this part of litnguage, and to ren- 
der the knowledge of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods,'than others, and exhibit them in 
different forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment: It is not essential to the nature of the subject. 
The moods may be as effectually designated by a plurality 
of words, as by a change in the appearance of a single 
word : because the same ideas are denoted, and the same 
^nds accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by 
the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance which 
that verb derives from other \^ords. For further obser- 
vations, relative tothe views and sentiments here advanced.* 

PASSIVE. 

ViERBS Passive are called regular, when they^orm 
their perfect participle by the addition of d or ed^ to 
the verb : as, from the verb " To love," is formed the 



* See Tftblc of Referenea at the end. 
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passive, *^ I am loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," 

&c. 

• A passive verb is cotijvigated by adding the perfect 

pariiciple to the auxiliary to hcy through all its changes 

of number, person, mood, and tense, in the following 

manner. 

TO BR LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

%, Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Imfierfect Tenme, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was kxved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. He was loved, 3^. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

\. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been loved. 

3. Hehathorhas been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PLuficrfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I had been loved. 1 . We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. 'rtiey had been loved. 

First Future Teniae. * 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1 . We shall or will beloved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
loved. loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or will beloved. 
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Second Future Tense, 
Singular, Rlural. 

1. I shall have been loved. 1 . We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 2. Ye &r you will have t)een 
loved. ' loved. . 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular, Plural. 

\ , Let me be loved. 1 . Xet us be loved. 

2. Be thou l#t^ed, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or d© 
be loved. ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 
Pre^tnt Tense, . 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 
Z, Thou may St or canst be 3. Ye or you jmay or can be 

loved. loved. . 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or csai be loved. 
Imfierfect Tenae, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldstbe would, or should be 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
. or should be loved. or should be loved. 

P&lfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou may St or canst 9. Ye or yow may or can 
have been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
»been loved. been loved. 
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Piufierfect Tenae, 
Singular. Plural, 

l.lmight,could,would,,ar 1. We might, couId> would, 
should have teen loved* or shouW have been loved. 
3. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
been loved. been loved. 

.3. He might, cauld, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have beeii loved. or should have been loved. 
Subj^mctive Mood. 
Present Terise, 
Singular, Plural, 

I. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2.- If thou be loucjcl. 2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. Ifhe be loved. 3. Jf they be loved. 

Imfierfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou Wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. Ifhe were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages -84, 97, and the notes under the nineteenth 
rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. Perfects 

To be loved. To have been lov^d. 

Participlegfl? 

Present, Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive, Loved. 

Compound Perfect, Having been loved. 

When an auxilii^ry is joined to the participleof the prin- 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of 
person and number, and the participle itself continues in- 
variably the same. When there are two or more auxilla- 

I 2 
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lies joined to the participle, the first ef them only is, va- 
ried accot-ding to person and number. The auxiliary 
mu8t admits of no variatiou. 

The neuter verb is conjugated Kke the active ; biit as 
it partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive. It ad- 
mits in many instances, of the passive form, retaitiing 
still the neuter signification; as, " I am arrived;" "I 
was gone ;" " I iim grown." The auxiliary verb am, 
w«*, in this case, precisely defines the time of the adtion or 
event, but does not change the nature of it ; the passive 
form still expressing, fiot properly a^passion, but <mly a 
state or condition of being. 

Sect. 9, Obsewationa on Passive Verbs. 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are jno 
Passive Verbs in the English language, because we have 
no verbd of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of 
them being formed by the different tenses of the auxiliary 
to bcy joined to the passive participle of the verb. This - 
is, however, to mistake the true nature of the English 
verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles of our own 
tongue, but on those of foreign languages. The conjuga- 
tion, or the variation, of the English verb, to answer all the 
purposes of verbs, is accomplished by the means of auxil- 
iaries ; and if it be alleged that we have no passive verbs, 
because we cannot exhibit them without having recourse 
to helping verbs, it may with equal truth be said, that wc . 
have no fierfecty fjluper/ecty or future tcnse^ in the indica- 
tive or subjunctive mood ; since these, as well as some 
other parts of the verb, active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary td conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 
former, in the preteiiliof the optative and subjunctive 
moods ; and the hitter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the 
indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the sub- 
junctive mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The de- 
ponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to conju- 
gate several of their tenses. This statement abundantly 
proves that the conjugation of a verb, in the learned lan- 
guages does not consist solely in vaiying the form of the 
original verb. It proves that these languages^ like our 
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own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxilia 
and sometimes vrithout it. There is, indeed, a differen 
What the learned languages reouire to be done, in so 
instances, the peculigtr genius or our.own tongue oblij 
us to do^-in active vctbs, principally, and in passive or 
universally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Grc 
and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or t 
tninatioas, added, to the verb itself ; in English, by 
addition'of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue, is, in mcmy respects, materia 
di'ffercnt from the learned languages. It is, there fc 
very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead i 
perplex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to 
principles and arrangement of the Greel: arid Latin Gn 
maiians. Much of the corffusion and perplexity, wh 
we meet: with in the writings of some English Grami 
' rians, on the subject of verbs, moods, and corijugatic 
has arisen from the misapplication of names. We 
apt to think, that the old names must always be attache < 
the identical forms and things to which they were ai 
ently attached. But if we rectify this mistake, and p 
perly adjust the names to the peculiar forms and nat 
of the things in our own language, we shall !)e clear 
consistent in d\if ideas ; and consequently, better abl< 
represent them inteyigibly to ttiose whom we wish 
inform. 

' The observations which we have mad^ under this \u 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to reqt 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have ni 
cases than there ate prepositions in connexion with 
article and noun : and after all, it would be a useles, as . 
as an unwieldly apparatus ; since every English preji 
tion points to and governs but one case, namely the 
jective ; which is also true with respect to our gover; 
verbs and participles. But the conjugation of an Enj ; 
verb in fonn, tteSngh all its moods and tenses, by m : 
of auxiliaries, so far from being useless or intri^e, 
beautiful and regular display of it, and indisp^nsabl ' 
cessary to the language. 
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Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voicejs, moods, and tenses, are admitted 
into the English tongue, in the foms for which "we have 
contended, we should also admit the dual number^ the 
paulo post future tense, the middle voice, and all the nvoods 
and tenses, which arc to be found in Greek and ^ Latin. 
But this objection, thougl\ urged with mych reliance on its 
weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the 
moods, tenses, 8cc. which we have adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the principle, on which 
they are adopted, is extended as far as use and convenience 
require ; where is the impropriety, m arresting our pro- 
gress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility ? A 
principle may -b®. warrjintably adopted, and carried to a. 
precise convenient extent, without subjecting its suppor- 
ters to the charge of inconsistcmey, for not pursuing it be- 
yond the line of use and propriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
and just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tens- 
es, will apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks 
on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for his so- 
licitude to simplify and explain them. — ^He thinks it has 
been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands the 
arrangement he has given to the English ^rb ; and that, 
though the learned languages, with respect to voices, 
mDods, and tenses, are, in general, differently constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principle which he has- 
adopted.* 

Sect. 10. Of Irregular Verba. 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form 
their imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, by 
the addition of d or ^dio the verb : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

IRREGULAR VERBS ARE OF VA^iiOUS SORTS. 

1 . .%^ch as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as, 

■*■*■■■ ■■ W" • I ■ . . a^..^^.! in»^iiia. II 

* See Table of Reference* at the end. 
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Present. * Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, ' cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tei>3e, and perfect parti- 
ciple, the same ; as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, - sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, different ; as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

. Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, "feed, 
fed ; leave) left ;'* others by the termination en s aS) ^< fall) 
feQ,&Uent** others by the termination ghts as, <^buy, 
bought; teach, taught," &c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre* 
smtieidl, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 



PRSOtt. 

Abide, 


abode, 


PerC or Pus. Part. 

abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, &, 


awaked. 


Bear, ro M»jl/orM,bare, 


bom. 


Bear, to carry^ 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, a. 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, ' 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled, 


Blow, , 


blew, • 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought, 



yLjOogle 
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i-osent. 

luild, 

Jurst, 

»uy, 

'ast, 

'atch, 

'hide, 

'hoose, 

'leave, to stick or 

adhere^ 
'leave, to split. 
:iing, ■ 
:iothe, ^ 

"ost, 

'row, 

yreep, 

:ut, 

)are, to venture^ 
)are, r. to challenge 



imperfect. 

built, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, R. 

chid, 

chose, 

REGULAR. 

clove, or cleft, 

clung, 

clothed, 

came, 

cost, 

crew, R. 

crept, 

cut, 

durst. 



)eal, 

)o, 

)raw, 

)rive, 

)rink, 

)well, 

•at, 

•all, 

xed, 

''eel, 

'ight, 

^ind, 

•lee, 

•ling, 

i^orget, 
"orsake, 
"reeze, 
jet. 



dealt, a. 

dug, R, 

did, 

drew, 

drove, 

drank, 
dwelt, R. 

eat, or ate, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forgot, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got. 



Perf. or Pass. Part.] 

built. 

burst. 

bought. 

cast. 

caught, R. 

chidden, chid. 

chosen. 



cleft, cloven, 

clung. 

clad, R. 

come. 

cost. 

crowed. 

crept. 

cut. 

dared. 

dealt, R. 

dug, R. 

done- 
drawn. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, R. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung, 

flown. 

forgotten, forgot. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

got.* 



* Gotten is nearly obsolete. Ita compound /brgtUai is still in good use. 
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Present. 


. Imperfect. • Perf. or Pass. Part. 


GUd, 


giIt,R.. gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt,R. girt, R. 


Give, 


gave, , given. ' 


Go, 


went, gone. 


Grave, 


gnivedf graven, r. 


Grind, 


ground, ground. 


Grow, 


grew, . grown. 


Have, 


had, ^ had. 


Hang, . 


hurig,R., hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard, heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, hewn, a. 


Hide, 


hid, ' hidden, hid. 


Hit.. 


hit, hit. 


Hold, 


held, held. 


Hurt, * ■ "^ 


hurt, * hurt. 


Keep,' 


kept, kept. - 


Knit,. 


knit, R. knit, R. 


Know, 


knew, known. 


Lade, 


laded, laden. 


Lay, 


laid, laid. 


Lead, 


led, led. 


Leave, 


left, left. 


Lend, 


lent, lent. 


Let, 


let,^ let. 


Lie, to lie down ^ 


lay, lain. 


Load, 


loaded, laden, r.-^ 


Lose, 


lost, lost. 


Make, 


made, made. 


Meet, 


met, met. 


Mow, 


mowed, . mown, r. 


Pay, 


paid, paid. 


Put, 


put, put. 


Read, 


read, read. 


Rend, 


rent, rent. 


Rid, 


rid, rid. 


Ride, 


rode, rode, ridden.* 


Ring, 


rung, rang, rung. 


Rise, 


rose, risen. 


Rive, 


rived, riven. 




* JSdMm is nearly •bS9lete. 
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PfLStnt. 


Imperfect.- 


Pass, or Part. 


Run, 


ran, 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


sa^vn, R. >^ 


Say, 


«aid. 


said. 


See, 


saw, 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought. 


Sell, 


sold. 


/sold. 


Send, 


' sent, -^ 


" sent. 


Set, 


. set. 


set. 


Shake, 


shook, 


shaken. * ^ 


Shake, 


shaped, 


shaped, shapeh. 


Shave, 


shaved, 


. shaven, r. 


Sheai', 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, r. 


shone, r. 


Show, 


showed. 


shown. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shot. 


Shrink, 


shrunk. 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shred. 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut. 


Sing, 


sung, sang. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept, 


slept. 


Slide, 


slid. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


' slung, 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote, 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Speed, 


spedi 


sped. 


Speed, 


spent, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat, 


spit, spittcn.* 


Split, 


split, 


split? 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


spruas;, sprang. 


sprung. 




•.^e^.'fri i» niarlj 


ebarJete. , ^.^^i^ 
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iuy 


JPrescnt. 


ljui>errect,« ' ' * 


Pass. orPirj. 


S&nd, 


• Stood, ' ^ 


Stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


Stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck) 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


. stung. 


Stink, 


stunk, 


Stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid, 


stridden., ' 


Sti*ike, 


struck. 


struck or stricken. 


Stiing, 


strung, 


strung. 


Strive? 


.strove, ' ' 


striven. 


Strow or strew, strowed or sti*c Wed, 


C strown, strowed, 
^ strewed. 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


jjweat, 


';; sw^et, a. 


swet, R. 


Swell, : 


swelled, 


swollen, R.- 


Swim, 


&v»^uui, swam, 


swum. 


Swingj 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. 


Tcdch, 


taught, 


taught. 


Tear, 


toi'cf 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thoiight. 


thought. 


Tiirire, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


tlirown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thruW. 


Tread, 


trod, 


trodden. 


..Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, r^ 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept, 


wept< 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wounds 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought, 


wrought 0^" workeAt 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 



In the preceding list, some of the verb& will be found to- 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and tiiose 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an k% 
"There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. Those preterits • 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list, Bccvf'. 
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to be the most eligible. The Compiler has ntot inserted such 
verbs as are irregular pnlyuu familiar writing or discourse, 
and which are improperly terminated by ^, instead of cd ; 
as^ learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should be avoided in 
every sort of composition. It is, however, proper to ob- 
serve, that some contractions of frfinto f, are upexception*- 
able : and olhers, the only established forms of expres- 
sion : as crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, Sec. 
These allowable and necessary contractio;is must there- 
fore be carefully distinguished by the learner, from those 
that are exceptionable. The words which are obsolete 
have also been omitted, that the learner might not be in- 
duced to mistake them for words in presetit use. Such 
are wreathe n, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten,' holden, 
bounden. Sec. : and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, gat, 
brake, tare, ware, &c. ' 

Sect. 11. Of Defective Verbs : and t)f the different noayn 
in which verbs are conjugated. 

Defective Verbs are those which are Used oiily 
in some of their moods and (cases, 

Thefirinci^ialcflhemarethfe, 
Ptesent. Imperfect. Pei£ or Pass. Part. 

Can, could, ■ ■ 

May, might, 

Shall, should, ' ■' 

Will, would, 

Must, must, ■ 

Ought, ought, 

■ ■ ■ quoth, — 

That the verbs must and ought have both a present and 
past signification, appears from the following sentences : 
" I must own that I am to blame ;" " He must have been 
mistaken ;" " Speaking things which they ought not ;" 
' « These ought ye to have done." 

In most l^guagcs there are spme verbs which are de- 
fective with rpflpect to perspns. These are denominated 
imfiersonal verbs* Th^y are used only in the third per- 
son, because they i^fer to a subject peculii^rly appropriat- 
ed to that person j as^ ^< It r^n«, it soQWSf it hails, it light- 
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ens, it thunders." But as the word imficrsonai implies a 
totkl absence of persons, it is improperly applied to those 
-^^erbs which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that 
there is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in any lan- 
guage, as a sort of verbs really impersonal . 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken to- 
gether, is about 4300. . The. number of irregular verbs, 
the defecti^ip included, is about 17T.* 

Some Grammarians have thouj^ht that the English 
verbs, as well as those of the Greckij^ Latin, French, and 
other languages, might be classed into several conjuga- 
tions ; and that the three different terminations of the 
participle might be the distinguishing characteristics. 
They have accordingly propAosed "three conjugations; 
namely, the first to consist of verbs, the participles of which 
end in tfrf, or its contraction ?' ; the secoitd, of those ending 
ixiffhi ; and the third of those in en. But as the verbs of 
the first conjugation, would^o greatly exceed in number 
those of both the oliers, as may be seen by the preceding 
account of them ; and as those of the third conjugation are 
so various in their form, and incapable of being reduced to 
one plain rule j it seem? better in practice^ as Dr. Lo^vth 
justly observes, to consider the first in ed as the only regu- 
lar form, and the other as deviations from it ; after the 
cxaiQple of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have made 
use of different contrivances for marking the tenses and 
moods of'their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish 
them, as well as the cases of their ^ouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by vai7ing, the termination, or otherwise 
changing the form, of the word ; retaining, however, 
those radical letters, whigji prove the itiflection to be of 
the same kindred with its root. The modem tongues^ 
particularly the English, abound inauxiliaiy v/ords, which 
vaiy the meaning of the noun, or' the verb, without're- 
quiring any considerable varieties of inflection. Thus, / 

* The whole nmnl»er of words, ia tlie EngUsh language, is about thirty-fivt- 
thousjmd. 
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do love ^ Ididlovcy I have love dy I had loved, Iskalllovey, 
have the same import with amo^ amabam^ amdvi, dviav.er^ 
ram^ amabo. It ils obvious, that a language, ; like the 
Greek and Latin, whfcii can thus compre head in one ^vD^d, 
the nieaningof two or three words, must have some ad- 
vantages over those which dre not, so comprehensive. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous ; but, in. 
the arrangement of words, and consequently in harmony 
and energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be jpiuch more 
elegant. 

*CHAPTEk VII / 

Of Adverbs. ^. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, i\n 
adjective, and sometimes to, another adverb, to express 
some quality or circumstance respecting it: as, " He 
reads we//;"." A trnlt/good manj." He wntes very 
correctly*^' ; - "** 

Some adverbs are compared thus ; "Soon, sooner, 
soonest ;" " often^ oftener, oftenejt." Those ending 
in /j/, are compared by more^ and most,; as, " Wisely, 
more wiselv, most ^visely." 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwi&e 
have required two or more : as, " He acted wisely," for 
he acted with wisdom ; "prudently,** for, with prudence ; 
" He did it here," for, he ciid'it in this place ; " exceed- 
ingly," for, to a great degree; "often and seldom," for 
many, and for few limes; " veiy," for, in an eminent 
degree, &c. ■ ' - ■ . 

There are many words in the English language that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, artiA sometimes as adverbs : 
as, "More men than wotnen were there;" oi^ "lam 
more diligent than he.V In the former sentence more is 
evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. 
There are others that are sbmetimes used as substantives, 
and sometimes as adverbs : as, " To-d; y's lesson is Ion- 
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;x gerjth^il .^yesterday's ;" here, to-^day and yesterddfy. ai^ 

^^j^ubstaiith-eSj^Jbecause they are .words that, make sc^ise of 
tii^rrfseK'es, and:lKl^jftit besicfcis of a genitive case^ but in 

^ the phrase, *^He' canje home yesterday, and sets out 
Ugain to-day," %h?y ai'e adverbs of time ; because they 
a»swer ^ ^le quesj^lon ivhen. The adverb much is used 

, ^as^all three : as, ^* \Yhere rmuch is given, much is re- 

^iim*ed ;" '^Mijjpii moneys has^ been expended:" " It is 

much bettet'to go yian" to stay." In the fij^st of these 

, %^X.G,nc^^yinuch is*k substantive ; in the second, it is an 

^ adje*i^ $ and in the third, an adverb. In short, nothing 

-V {mt &;e sqiKse can determine, what they are. 

•'^Adverbs, though veiy numerous, may be reduced to 
certltin classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
()rdA^ Place,'' Time, Qumitity, Maimer or Quality, 
Doubt, Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Com- 
parison; 

1. 0{ number l as, " Once, twice, thrice," Ecc. 
^2. 0{ order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly^ fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly,*finally, &c." 

5. 'Ofjilaee : as, ". Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, he rein> whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, b xkward, whence, 
Ifence, thence, whithersoever," &c. 

4. Oi time. 

Oitime Jiresent : as, "Now, to-day," etc. 

Oitimc Jiaat : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. 

Oitime to come : as, *' To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, 
immediately, straightway s," &c. 

Of time inditjinite : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often- 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, always^ when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

S.'Oi quantity : as, "Much, little, sufficiently, how, 
.much, how great, enough, abundantly," &c. 

6. Ofinanner or quality : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
imjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbsof quality arc the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or participl'j,.or 
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changing /e into ly : as, " Bad,' badly ; clieejtfulr qheer- 
fuUy ; able, ably ; adixiirable,,admirably^." *• ' '^ 

7. Of doubt : as, t^ Perhaps, perad^en^Te, pos^ly, 
perchance.*' ... , * «^ s ' 

8. Qi affirmation : as, " Verily,^ truly, uncjbubtedUv ^ 
doubtless, certainly*) yea, yes, surely,Hodeed, pcaTly," &C. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay^ no, not, by no means, not at- «■ , 
ail, in no^wise,** 8cc. • '"». n **'•'* 1^. I^^ * 

10. Of inttrrogation-: as, "* H#w, why, wherefore, 
whether," &c. '. # * * 

H. Of comjiarison : as, ^< More, most, bet^> Jaesjt? -* 
worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little, aflfee," ^kcw?^. '' 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there ere many 
which are formed by a combination of sev^eral of the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of place /2/?r^,.^A<?rtf, e^nd^v/iere :. 
as, " Hereof, thereof, whereof ; hereto, tKereto, whereto r 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, where- 
with ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore^ (i. e. there- 
for,) wherefore, (i. e. where-for^) hereu||on ov hereaii, 
thereupon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, &Cjv» Ex- 
cept Merrybrc, these ai'e seldom used. * * 

In some instances the preposition sufFer&np change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when yx<& 
say, *' he rides about ;" " he was near falling ;" " but do- 
not fl/Ifer lay the blame on me.*' 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a : as, " Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat," &c. 

The words when and where^ and all others of the same 
nature, such, as, whence^ ivhithery whenever ^^ wherever •, See. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctio7i8j because 
they participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunc- 
tions : of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of 
adverbs, as they denote the attributes either of timey or 
o(/ilace. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the 
word t h ere/ore ythsit it is an adverb, when, without joining 
sentences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. 
When it gives that sense, and also connects, it is a con- 
iiinction : as, " He is good, therefore he is happy." The 
. samc^ observation riiay be extended to the words con^t- 
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qiicntlif^ accordingly^ and the like. When these are sub- 
joined to and^ or j'oined to ify since^ &c. they are adverbs, 
the connexion being made without their help : when they 
appear single, and unsupported by any other connective, 
they may be called conjunctions. 

. The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessi- 
ty t;here is for adverbs of timcy when verbs are provided 
wiUi ienaesy to show that circumstance. The answer is, 
^^ough tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater dis- 
tinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses 
Avouldhe"U perplexity without;, end. What a variety of 
forms must be given to the verb, to denote yeaterdat/j to- 
day^ to-^morrowyformeriyy lately ^ just nowy now, immediately ^ 
fireacntlyj noon\, hereafter^ &c. It was this consideration 
that made, the adverbs of time necessary, over and above 
thetenscs. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

* Of Preposi'TIons. 

' Prepositions sei-ve to connect words with one 
a»other, and to show the relation between them. 
They are, for tKe most part, put before nouns and 
pronouns : as,- " He went from London to York ,-" 
"She is above^ disgliise ;" " They arc instructed by 
him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions ; 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposi- 
tion ; as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to 
understand, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the 
preposition is more frequently placed after the verbj and 
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separately from it, like an adverb, in which bituatiqn it is 
not less iipt to affect the sense of it, and to give it a new 
rncaniuja: ; and may still be considered as belonging to the 
verb, and as a pLit of it. As, to ca^t^ is to throw ; but 
to cast uji^ or to ccnipute, an account^ is quite a different 
thing : thus, to fall on, to Lcur cut, to give over ; &c. 
So that the meaning'of the verb, and ^}l^t propriety of the 
phrase, depend on the preposition subjoined. 
"' In the composition of many woids, there arc certain 
syllables ehiplcyed, v,hich Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions: i.^^be^ con^ 7nis, Sec. iia bedeck, 
conjoin, mistJ:c : but as they are not vrcrds of any liind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposulion. 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chielly 
marked by cases, or the different endings cf nouns. See 
page 51. The necessity md use of them will appear' 
from the following examples. If we say, *Mie writes a 
pen," " they ran the river,'* " the tower iell the Greeks,*' 
" Lambeth is Westminster abbey," tliere' is observable,* 
in each of these expressions, cither a total want of con- 
nexion, or such a connexion as produces falsehood or 
nonsense : and it is evident, that, befqr.e they can J^e turn- 
ed into sense, the vacancy must be filled up by some con- 
necting word : as thus, " He v/ rites 7tv7/2 a pen ;" " they 
ran toivards the river ;" " the tov.er fell m/^o« the Greeks ;" 
'• Lambeth is 0'C€ragai7ist Westn.lnster-abbey." ' We see 
by these instances, how prepositions may be necessary to 
connect those words, which in their signification are not 
naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation, 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now u^ed Ji^urativdy to express other relations. For 
example, as they who are abo-ve have in several respects 
the advantage of such as are belmv^ ^prepositions express- 
ing high and low places are used for superiority and in- 
feriority in general : as, " He is above disguiBe ;" " we 
serve under a good master ;" " he rules oiicr a willing 
people ;" " we should do nothing denfc/// our character." 

The importance of the prepositions willbe further per- 
ceived by the exphuiation of a few of them. 
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O/'denotes posscssibn or belonging, ah effect or conse- 
quenccr jind other relajtions connected with these: as, 
'^ The house o/* my friend;" that is, " the house belong- 
ing to my friend ;'* "He diedqf a fever ;" that is, " in 
consequence of a fever.'* 

Toy- or untOj is opposed to froin ; as, " He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstaoij^e, kc. : as, " He loves her for (that is, on ac- 
count of) her amiable qualities." 

J3if is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. ; as, " He was killed by a fall :" that is, " a 
fall was the cause of his being killed ;" " This house was 
built by him ;" that is, " he was the builder of it." 

IVith denotes the act of accompanying, uniting. Sec. ; 
as, " We win go with you :" " They are on good terms 
xvith each other." — With also allude^ to the instru. .mt 
or means j as, " He was cut %vith a knife." 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, &c. : as, " He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1720;" He dwells in the city;" « She lives in 
affluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, " He retired into the country ;" " Copper is convert - 
ed into brass." 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any 
place or time : as, " They are within the house ;" " He 
b gan and finished his work ivithin the limited time." 

The signincu-tion oi without is opposite to that of with- 
in : as, " She stands without the gate :" But it is more 
frequently opposed to with; as, ** You may go without 
me.'* 

The import and force of the remaining prepowtions 
will be readily understood, without a particular detail of 
them. We shall, therefore, conclude this head with ob- 
serving, that there is a peculiar propriety in distinguish- 
ing the use of the prepositions by and wi/h ; which is 
observable in sentences like the following : " He walks 
with a staff ^t/ moonlight ;" ." He was taken by strata- 
gem, and killed with a sword. " Put the one preposition 
ibr the other, and say, " he walks <5i/^astaif with moon^ 
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light;" "he was- taken wiz/j stratagem, and killed 6^ %. 
sword ;" and it will appear, that they differ in significar 
lion more than one, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and ef- 
fect of conjunctions ; as, ^^ After their prisons were 
thrown ©pen,'* &c. " Before I die j" " They made haste 
to be prepared against thpir friend^ arrived ;'' but if the 
r/me, which is understood, be, added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form; as,. *' After [the time wh^~j their 
prisons,'* &c. ^ ,^ -^ 

The prepositions aficr^ before^ above^bef^eath^vcn^^^- 
veral others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be 
so considered : as, " They had their reward soon after /** 
" He died not long; before ;'* « He dx^ells above /*' but iC 
the nouns time and filace be added, they wiMl lose their ad- 
verbial form ; as, " He died not long before t/pattimey'* &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of CovyuifctioNS, 

A CONJUNCTION is a part af speech that is chiefly 
used to connect sentences ; so as,, out of two ox- 
more sentences, to make but one. It sometimes c<mi- 
nect s only words# 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, 
the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative ser\'es'to connect or to 
continue a sentence,, by expressing an addition, a sup- 
position, a cause, &c» : as,>' He fl;2<af _his brother reside 
in London ;" " I will go j/^ he will accompany me ;'^ 
" You are happy, ^ecai/A-^ you are good," - 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to 
connect and continue the sentence, but also to express 
opposition of meaning in different degrees ; as, 
^' Though he waS frequently reproved, ifet he did not 
reform :" ^' They came with her, hut went aw^ay with- 
out her." ; ' 

The follQwing is a Ust of the principal Conjunctions* 
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y^^fhe C^ixUative. And, if, that* botli, then, amcc, for^ 

V because, therefore, wherefore. 

The disjunctive. But, or, ner, as, than, lest, though^ 
.unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally usied both as aconjunc* 
tionandasan adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. 
*^ I restVAen upon this argument ;'* then is here a con- 
junction ; in the following phrase, it is an adverb ; " He 
arrived ihen^ and not before.^' ^' I submitted : for it was 
'vain to resist :** in this sentence, /or is a conjunction ; 
in the next, it is a preposition : " He contended ybr vic- 
tory only i ' ' In the first of the fol lo wihg sentenfee s, sin ce 
is a conjunction V in the second, it is a preposition ; and 
in the third, an adverb : '' Since we must part, let us do 
it peaceably «" *< I have not seen him since that time :'* 
** Our friendship commenced long «z wee." 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve to 
connect sentences : as, "Blessed is the man «?/io fearjeth 
the Lord, and keepeth his commandments.*' 
- A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pro- 
noun and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is ra- 
^r closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The latter 
may form two or more sentences into one ; but, by the 
former, several sentences may incorporate in one and the 
same clause of a sentence. Thu^ " thou seest a man, and 
he is called Peter," is a sentence consisting of two distinct 
clauses, unite4 ^ the copulative and ; but, " the man 
vfhom thou seest is called Peter," is a sentence of one 
clause, and not less comprehensive than the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
<* Puty a«rf interest forbid vicious indulgencies ;" « Wis- 
dom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of ex- 
pression contains two s^n;^eiiices9 namely ; " Duty forbids 
vicious indulgences ; inl^erest fcrbids vicious indulgen- 
ces ;" " Wisdom govern* ^s, or &Uy governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together^ yet, on some occaslosks, it merely con- 
nects wordfi, not seivicnces : as, ^' Tiie king and queen am 
^ ^n asniable pair f^ wh^re the affirmation c^aonot refer to 
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each ; it being absurd to say, that the kbtg or the queen 
oiihj is an amiable pair. So in the instances, "two and 
two are four ;'* " the fifth und sixth volumes will com- 
plete the set of books." Prepositions also, as before ob- 
served, connect words ; but they do it to show the rela- 
tion which the connected words have to each other i eon- 
junctions, when they unite words only, are designed to 
show the relations, which those words, so united, have to 
other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phra-' 
ses appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are 
never employed in joining the members of a sentence ; 
so there are several conjunctions appropriated to the lat- 
ter use^ which are never employed in the former ; and 
some that are equally adapted to both those purposes ; as, 
again, Jurt/ier, besides^ kc. of the first kind : than^ Uat, 
unless, thai, so that, &c. of the second ; and, but, and, for, 
theLrefore, &c. of the last. 

We shall close this chapter With a few observations on 
the peculiar use arid advantage of the conjunctions : a 
subject which will, doubtless give pleasure to the inge- 
niou student, and expand his views of the importance of 
il grammatical studies. 

*^ Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech 'more concise ; the lat- 
ter make it more explicit Relatives comprehend the 
meaning of a pronoun and conjunction copulative: con- 
junctions, while they coufile sentences, may also express 
opposition, inference, and many other relations and de- 
pendences. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignoi'ant people, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same 
thing is true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated 
languages are not well supplied with connecting particles, 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever ap- 
peared in the world ; and their language, accordingly, 
abounds more than any other in connectives. 

Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts isi 
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w nliag. . In poetry, whei-e great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and cvaiy appeai-ance of formalilv avoided, 
many of them would have a bad eifect. In passionate lan- 
guage too, it may be proper to omit them : because it is' 
the nature of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed' 
sentences, than in the way of inference and argument 
Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have ■ 
lew comiectives ; because tliey instruct, not by reasoning, 
but m detached observations. And narrative will some- 
times appear very graceful, when the circumstances are 
plainly told, with scarcely any other conjunction than the 
sample copulative a^id: which is frequently the case in 
the historical parts of Scripture.— .When narration is full 
ofimages or events,. the omission of connectives mav, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another^ give a 
sort ot picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity of description. But when facts ai-e to be traced 
down through their consequences, or upwards to their 
causes ; when the conjj^licated designs of mankind are to 
be laid open, or- conjectures oflPered concerning them- 
when the historian argues cither for the .elucidation of 
truth, or in order to state the pleas and pruiciples of con- 
tending parties; there will be occasion for every species 
of connective, as much as in philosophy itself. In fact, it 
is inargument, investigation, and science, that this part of 
speech IS peculiarly and indispensably necessary. 

CHAPTER X. 

Of JsrERyEcrroNS. 
INTERJECTIONS aire wOrds throwu in between tbt: 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or emotioi)^ 
ot- the speaker : as, H,Oh! I havealienated ihv fric^iid : 
alas ! r fta^ for life :'■' >' O virtue ! how amiable tfiu if 
artT' 'V 

The English Inter>ecfiohs, as well as those of othcj- 
fanguages, are comprised within a small compass. Thev 
are of different sorts, according to the different' p^ssion^ 
which they serve to estpress. Those which intimarV 
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eai*neslrvc5,ss or grief, are O / oh / ah I alas I SuqIi as are 
expressive of contempt^ are /«>A / tuah I of wonder, 
heigh I reatiy ! ^^(rang'c ! of callings hev^ J ho /. soho / of 
aversioivor disgust, Joh ! fie I away ! of a call of the at- 
tention, h I behold ! hark / of requesting silence, AwM / 
hist I of salutation, welcome I hail J all hail! Besides 
these, several others, frequient in the mouths of the mul- 
titude, might be enumerated; but, in a graminar of a 
cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate on sucli 
expressions of passion, as are scarcely worthy of being 
ranked among tlie branches of artificial language. 

CHAPTER IX. 

0/ VERirjrjoN. . 

Sec t. 1 . Of the various ways in which p.^ords are derived 
from one another, 

JiAviNG treated of tlie different sorts of words, aqd 
their various modifications, Avhich is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by whicli 
#ne word is derived from another. » . 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
viz, - . 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

•2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and. 
sQinetimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives^ 

4. Substguittves are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are deiivcd from adjectives. 

1 . Substantives are derived from verbs : as^ from " t© 
love,^' comes ♦< lover ;^* from'* to visit, visiter;" from 
" to survive, surviver,** f>^c. 

In the following instances, and in. many others, it is dif- 
^cult to determine whether the verb was deduced- from 
the iiouni or the noun from the verb, vrr. " Love, to lovc> 
hate, to hate; fear, to fear; sleep, to sleep ; walk,, to 
walk; ride, to ride; act, to act," &c. • . 

2.' Verljs are derived from .substantives, adjectives, and 
sotnc times from advcr!>s; as, from the substantive .•7fl/^« 
GOmts " to fialt/' from the adjective warm^ " to warm ;''' 
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ancl from the a]dverb:^rwan/, " to^ forward.*' Sometimes 
the7 are fornied by khgthetiing the \x>wel5 ov softening 
the consonant ; as, from '*^grass, ta graze:- sometimes' 
by adding fn /especially to adjectives: as, from ** length, 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten-." : 

• 3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from substantives by adding y : as, from " Health, healthy ; 
Wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty^*' Stc. 

Adjectives denoting the matterout of which' any thing is 
made, are derived from substantives by adding en : as, 
from " Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, wooleen,'* Sec. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by addingy«"/ ; as, from " Joy, joyful ; sin, sin- 
ful ; fruit, fruitful," £cc. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding somt ■: 
as, from " Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome,'* Sec. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substan- 
tivesj by ad<:ling less: as, from " Worth, worthless ;*' 
from "care, careless ; joy, joyless,'* Sec. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding /y* as, from " Man, manly ; earth, earth- 
ly ; court, courtly," &c. - 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives by adding ish to them ; which termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or les- 
sening the quality : asj "White, whitish ;" i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies si- 
militude or tendency to a character : as, " Child, child- 
ish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
by adding the termination aSie ; and those adjectives sig- 
nify, capacity : as, " Answer, answerable ; to change*, 
changeable." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination ncss : as, " White, whiteness ^ 
bwift, swiftness :*' sometimes by adding th or ^, and mak- 
ing a small change in some of the letters : as, " Long, 
length: high, height." 
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5. Advqibs ©f quality are; derived toin adjectives, by 
addiug lyx or changing le into ly ; and den9te the same 
quality as U|e adj<?c.tives from which they are derived ; as, 
from " base,'! cpmes " basely ;" from " slow^ slowly ;':' 
frotp " able, ably." .. ..• . 

'There are so in^yy othei* ways^ of deriving words from 
due another, that it would be extremely difficult, and near- 
ly impossible,, to enumerate them.. The primitive words 
of tiny language are very few; the derivatives form much 
the greater number. A few more instances cnly can be 
given here. ' ' / . 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, 
by adding the terminations hood or /lead^ shijiy ery^ ivic/c, 
rick^ dojn^Ian^7ni'nt^ Sind age., / , 

Substantives ending in Aood or head^ are such as signify 
character or qualities 5 as,>^ Manhood, knighthood, false- 
liood,** Sec. . 

Substantives ending. iufiZ/i/^, are tliose that signify office, 
employment, 'state, or condition : as, " Lordship, stew- 
ardship, .partnership,'*- &c. . Some substantives in shifiy 
are derived from adjectives: as, " Hard, hardship," &c. 

Substantives which end in c:ry% signify action orhabit: 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudery,'* kc. Soiuc substantives of 
this sort come from adjectives; as^/f, Brave,bravery,&c." 

Substantives ending in wicky.rick^ and dam, denote do- 
minion, jurisdiction, or condition; as, " Bailiwick,. bish- 
oprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom," Sec. 

Substantives which end in iauy are those that signify 
profession; us, "Physician, musician/'. Sec. Those that 
end in mtui and age^ come generally from the Irench, and 
commonly signify the act or habit ; as, " Commandment,, 
usage." 

Some substantives ending in ardy are derived froni 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, 
."Drunk, drunkard; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of . diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They arc formed by adding the ter- 
minations, ki?2y lingy ingyocky dy and the like : us, " Lamb, 
Lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, h\U 
lock ; cock, cockerel," Sec, . 

That pra't of derivation which consists in tracing En- 
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ghsh words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The 
best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some in- 
formation on this head, to those who arc desirous of ob- 
taining it. The learned Home Tooke, in his "Diver- 
sions of Purley/* has given an ingenious account of the 
derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gram- 
marian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations 
of other parts of speech. But as many of them are deriv- 
ed from obsolete wonds in our own language, or from 
words in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which 
is, therefore, either obscure, or generally unknown ; .as 
the system of this very able etymologist is not universally 
admitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever may 
have been their origin, the words in question appeal* to 
have acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it 
seems proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of grammar: especially as this plan coincides 
with that, by which other languages must be taught ; and 
will render the study of them less intricate. It is of 
small moment, by what names and classification we dis- 
tinguish these words, provided their meaning and use are 
well understood. A philosophical consideration of the 
subject, may, with great propriety, be entered upon by 
the grammatical student, when his knowledge and judg- 
ment become more improved, 

-Sect. 2. A sketch of the ateflsj by ivhich the ^English, Lcm- 
guage has risen to its fire sent state ofrfjincment^ 

Beforb we conclude the subject of derivation, it wilj 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be inform- 
ed of some particulars respecting the origin of the En- 
glish language, and the various nations to which it is ii\- 
debted for the copiousness, elegance., and refinement^ 
which it has now attained. 

" When the ancient Britons were so harassed and 6p- 
^res^ed by tlie invasions of their northern neighbours', 
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tb^ Scot's atKl Picts, tliat their situation was truly misera- 
ble, they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth 
(^enfury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the 
north of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. 
The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were 
successful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and 
Picts ; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the 
Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at 
length established themselves in the^reater pan of South- 
Britain, after having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 
" FiX)m these barbarians, who founded sevei-al petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws 
language, anti manners, is derived tlie groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present j&tate ol' 
cultivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmen- 
tations and improvements, which it has received through 
various channels, displays very conspicuous traces of its 
Saxon original. 

" The Saixons did long remain in quiet possession of 
the kingdom ; for befo?Pe the middle of the ninth century, 
the Danes, a hardy and adventurous natioa, whoJxad long 
infested the northern seas with their piracies, began to 
ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts were, in 
general, attended with such success, that they were en- 
couraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at length, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, they made them- 
selves masters of the greater part of England. 

" Though the period, during which these invadei'S oc- 
cupied the English throne, was very shorn;, not greatly 
exceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those, whom they had subdued ; but this change cannot 
be supposed to have been very considerable, as the Danish 
and Saxon languages arose from one common source^ 
the Gothic being the parent of both. 

" The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the 
Danes, were the Normans, who^ in the year 1066, intro- 
duced their leader William to the possession of the En- 
glish throne. This prince, soon after his accession, en- 
deavoured to bring his own language (the Norman- 
Fi^ench) into useamong his new subjects J but his cflbrtj? 
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were not very successful, as the Saxons entert&ined a 
great antipathy to these haughty foreigners. In process 
of time, ho\#cvcr, many Norman words and phrases were 
incorporated into the Saxon language : but i*- general 
form and construction still remained the same. 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign words, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, 
as to render it susceptible of that^olish, which it has re- 
ceived from writers of taste adn genius, in the last and 
present centuries. During this period, the learned have 
enriched it with many significant expressions, drawn 
from the treasure sWf Greek and Roman literature.; the 
ingenious and the fashionable have imported occasional 
supplies of French, Spanish, Italian, and German words, 
gleaned during their foreign excursions ; and the con- 
nexions which we maintain, through the medium of go- 
vernment and commerce, with many remote nations, have 
made some additions to our native vocabulary; 

" In this manner did the ancient language of the An- 
glo-Saxons proceed, through the various stages of inno- 
vation, and the several gradations of refinement, to tht' 
formation of the present English tongue." 
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-^~' PART III. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which treat? 
of the agreement and construction of words in a sen- 
tence. ^ 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a 
complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, sintale and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one 
finite * verb : as, ^* Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple 
sentences, joined together by one or more connective 
words : as', " Life is short, and art is long." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
tx)mpound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise luto simple and compound members : for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : " The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly cajicd clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the exfili- 
^ativcj or explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the 
imfierativc^ or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be Qr 
not to be, to do or not#o do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 
.direct manner : as, ," I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is 
loved." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is 
jplaced after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 

* Finite verbs are those to which number and person appertain Vprhs in tlfe 
4ifijinUfvc mood have no xespect to number or person. 
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hus no auxiliary : . as, "I did not touch him ;" or, " I 
touched him not.'* 

In an iuteiTogative sentence, or when a question is ask- 
ed, the nominative case follows the principal verb or the 
auxiliary .- as, "Was it he ?" '* Did Aioxander conquer 
tl>e Persians?" ' , . ; , 

In an imperativti sentence whena thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiUa.ry fas, " Go, thou traitor I" 
" Do thou go :** ^ Haste ye away :-' unless the verb lei 
be used ; as, '^ Let us be gone." 

A phrase is twojior more words rightly put together, 
making sometimes pai-t of a sentence, and sometimes a 
whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the 
subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of ; the at- 
tribute is the thing or action aitirmed or denied of it ; 
and the object is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denote? the subject, and usuc^lly 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb ; as, '' A 
wise man governs his passions." Here, a xviae man is 
the siibject ; governs^ th^ attribute, or thing affirmed ; 
and hia paasiona . the object- 
Syntax principally consists of tAvo parts. Concord and 
GovcrnwenU 

Concord is the agreement v/hich one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech 
has over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of' 
words in a sentence, the following rules and observa- 
tions should be cai'^fully studied. 
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RULE I. 

A verb must agree with itsnominative case, Jn mim* 
ber and person : as, " I learn ;" " Thou art improv- 
ed ;" ^' The birds sing." 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. " What signifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad ?*' " whM signify,** « The Norrnans, un- 
der which general term is comprehended the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter 
and rapine :" " are comprehended." " If thou would 
be easy and happy in thy family, be cift*eful to observe dis- 
cipline:** "if thou wouldiit,** "Gold) whence came 
thou ? whither goes thou ? when will thou come again ?" 
^^ earnest J (foe6iy ivilt.*' " But thou false promiser, never shall 
obtain thy purpose ;** it ought to be " ahalt.** " And 
wheresoever thou turns thy view ;'^' " turneaty " There's 
two or three of us have seen the work :" " there are** 
" Great pains has been taken ;" " ha-ve been.** " I have 
considered what have been said on both sides in this con» 
troversy ;'* " what has been said." " One would think 
Xhere was more sophists than one ;*' " there nvere more.'* 
" The number of the names together were about one hun- 
dred and twenty ;" " was about." 

* 1 . The infinitive mood, or part of l sentence, is some-, 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, " To see 
the sun is pleasant ;" " To be good is to be happy ;" 
" A desire to excel others in learning and virtue /* com» 
mendable ;" " That warm climates should accelerate the 
growth ofthe human body, and shorten its duration, iV 
very reasonable to believe ;" " To be temperate in eating 
and drinking, to use exercise in the open air, and to pre- 
serve the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the 
best preservatives of health." 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed 
or implied : as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is, " Awake ye ; 
arise ye." 

♦ The chief practical uotts undtr eacli llulf, are reg^Iariy nuiubcred, in onlcr fu 
nWkP Oiein corrc»i>oadio the examples in tho volume of Exercises. 
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We shall here add some e^camples of inaccuracy, in 
the use of the verb without its nominative case. "As it 
hath pleased him of his goodness to give you -safe deliver- 
ance, und hath preserved you in the great danger," 8cc. 
The verb " kathfireeerved^^* has here no nominative case* 
for it cannot be properly supplied by the precedipg^ word, 
^^ /lim" which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
*^ and as he hath prcfterved you ;" or rather, " and to pre* 
nerve you." " If the calm in which he was born, and 
lasted so long, had continued;'* " and %vMch lasted,** &c. 
" These we have extracted from an historian of undoubt- 
ed credit, and are the same that were practised," Sec. ; 
" and they are the same." " A man whose inclinations 
led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage 
his business ;" " and i&ho had,** See. '* A cloud gather- 
ing in the north ; which we have helped to raise and may 
quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" " and nahich 
may quickly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the rase absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who 
wrote this book ?'* " James ;" that is, " James wrote it.** 
" To whom thus Adam,'* that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the no.ni- 
native c?se, without any verb, expressed or impiioc], to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the uscfulncris of 
the preceding observation. 

" Which rule^ if it had been observed, a neivfnbourlpg 
princo would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
which hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb " observed ;" and 
ivhich rule^ is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is ven- common. It ought to be, *' Jf this ruk- 
had been observed,** &c. ^' Man^ though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well 
ashimself might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his o^^-n breast." In this sentence, the nomi- 
native man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
cither expressed or implied. It should be, " Though man 
has great variety," &c. 
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4* When a verb comes liwtween two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of tiie affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them ; but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, as 
ulso to that which stands next to the verb : as, " His mea^ 
7i'fl« locusts and wild honey ;" " A great cause of the low 
state of industry were the restraints put upon it ;'* " The 
wages of sift t« death." 

^ 5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of 
a verb, but is put before a participle, independently on the 
rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute: as, 
" Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;" " That having been 
discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it.'* 

As inthcuse of the case absolute, the case is, in English, 
always the nominative, the foTlowmg exam pie is erroneous, 
in niaking it the objective. " Solomon was' of this mind j 
and I have no doubt he made as wise and true proverbs, as 
anybody has done sincx3 ; /«>? only excepted, who was a much 
greater antl wiser man than Solomon." It should be, "/«? 
only excepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb,if it is a sim- 
ple tense ; and l>etween the auxiliary, and the verb or par- 
ticiple, if a compound tense j as, 

1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or a 
wish expressed : as ^' Confidest thou in me ?" " Read " 
thou ;" *' Mayst thou be happy !" " Long live the King !" 

2 d. When a supposition is made without thfe conj unction 
>/; as, " Were it not for this ;" " Had I been there." 

5d, W^hen a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudden ap- 
peared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, itere, 
there J then^ thencey hencf^ thus^ &c. : as, " Here am I ;" 
" There was he slain ;" " Then cometh the end ;" "Thence 
ariseth his grief;" " Hence proceeds his anger ;" ^' Thus- 
was the affair settled." 

5lh> When a sentence depends on neither or wor, so as 
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be coupled with another sentfeace : ds^ « Ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

The phrases, asfoliotoa^ as afifiears^ form what arecall- 
cd impersqnal verbs ; and should^ therefore, be confined to 
Uie singular number : as, " The arguments adv€tnced were 
nearly a« /o//ow« ;"" The positions were «5a^^<?flr« in- 
controvertible :" that is," as it follows," " as it appears," 
If we give the sentence a different turn, and instead of a«, 
say Buch a«, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its nominative in the plural number : 
as, " The arguments advanced were nearly suchas follow ,•" 
" The positions were auch as afifiear incontrovertible."* 
They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Home 
Tooke, " That a«, however and whenever used in English^ 
means the same as it^ or that^ or vihich ;" and who are not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentences first mention- 
. ed, should be in the singular or the plural number, may 
vary the form of expression. Thus, the sense of the pre- 
ceding sentencesj may be conveyed in the following terms. 
" The arguments advanced were nearly of the following 
nature ;"" The following are nearly the arguments which 
were advanced ;" " The arguments advanced were nearly 
those which follow ;" "It appears that the positions were 
incontrovertible ;" " That the positions were incontro- 
vertible is apparent ;" " The positions were apparently 
incontrovertible." 

HULK II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular nv 

joined* together by one or more copulative conjuncl^v^^j, 

expressed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, anc 

pronouns, agreeing with them in the plural number : 

as, " Soctates and Plato were wise ; they were the most 

.. ; ,j — V , — 

* In our ideas on this subject, we lure supported by gcnesal u&age, and by the author 
ity of an eminent critic oii lanraace aiidf composition. '^ When a verb is used iinf 
' personaUy,** says Br. Campbell in his Phi]o«ophy of Rhetoik, "it ouglit undoubted" 
ly to b^in the SiUguIar number, whether the neuter pronoun be cxpr^sedor under*' 
stood. For this r^son, analogy and usage fkvour this mode of expression : " The con« 
^tions of the agreement were tufollvtvs ;" and not atfolUno. A &w late writer? hn ve 
iBConsiderat«}y adopted this last-fimn through a mistake of the construction. For the 
same reason, we ought to say, ** I shall coasiaer his' censures so fkr only 9s comx rn^^ 
SntsH^a conduct ;" and not <*so f^ ^ — *• 



9 f^ Of concern,'* 

M 
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eminent philosophers of Greece ;" **The sun Aat rolls 
over our heads, the food that we recdve, the rest that . 
we enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and superin- 
teaduig Power.''* 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. ^' And so was also James and John the sons 
ofZebedee, who were partners with Simon;" **andso 
were also." ** All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for crer 
and ever doth dwell ;" '* dweli for ever." " By whose pow- 
er all good and evil is distributed;" ^are distributed.'* 
"Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now per- 
ished ;" "ore perished." " The thoughtless and intempe- 
rate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and 
the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, ob- 
literates every serious thought of the proper business of 
life, and effaces the sense of religion and of God ;" It ought 
to be « obliterate " and " efface," 

1. When the noons are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some authors have thought it allowable to 
put th^ verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber: as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;" ''Igno- 
rence and negligence has produced the effect;" "The 
discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But it is evi- 
^ dently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to con- 
^ ' ^er two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
'es of difference : and if there be no difference, one of 
[ must be supei-fiuous, and ought to be rejected. 

''To support the above construction, it is said that the 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the preced- 
ing terms; afi in the following example. ^'Sand> and 
salt, and a mass of iron is easier to bear than a man with- 

£t understanding." But besides the confusion, and the 
itude of application, which such a construction would in- 
troduce, it appears to be more proper and analogical, in 
cases where the verb is intended to be applied to any one of 
Ihc terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other of the 



dently 



mim 



* See Kry to the English Exarcves. Ifinth edition, p. S3. 
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^ceding terms in a separate view. To preserve the 
disiinctive uses of the copulative and disjunctive conjunc- 
tions, would render the rules precise, consistent, and intel- 
ligible. Dc. Blair very justly observes, that '^ two or more 
substantives, joined by a copulative, must ahtfays require 
tiie verb or pronoun to which they refer, to be pli|ced in 
the plural nun^ber. 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for leai'n- 
ers to determiaej whether oneormoreof the clausesareto 
be considered as the nominative case ; and consequently^, 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the plural 
number. We'shall, therefore, set down a number of va- 
ried examples of this nature, which may serve as some 
government to the scholar, with respect to sentences of a 
similiii' Qonsti-uction. '* Prosperity, with humility, renders 
its possessor truly amiable." "The ship, with all her 
furniture, was destroyed." " Not only his- estate, his repu- 
tation too Aa* suffered by his misconduct." '^ The general 
also, in conjunction with the officers, Aa* applied for re- 
dress." "He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the 
prince, as well as the people, was blame-worthy." "The 
king, with his life-guard, Aa^ just passed through the vil- 
lus lage.** " In the mutual influence of body and soul, there. 
is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fath- 
om/** " Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, cortsfiire to 
recommend^ the measure." "Patriotism, moi'ality, eveiy 
public and private consideration, demand our submissi^ 
to just and lawful government." " Nothing delights i 
much as the works of nature." 

In support of Such forms of expression as the following,^ 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration. " A 
long course of timey with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
" The king, with the lords and commons, fonn an excet- 
lent frame of govemmetit." " The side A, with the sides 
B and C, comfiose the triangle." " The fire communicated 
itself teethe bed, which, with the furniture of the room, and 
a valuable library, wcreall entirely consumed." It is, how- 
ever, pi-oper to observe, that these modes of expression do 
not appear to be warranted by the just principles of con- 
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structiori. The words, « A l6hg course of time," " The 
king," « The jside A," and " which"*^re'tHe triie non\ina- 
lives to the respcjctive verbs. Iii the last exa^npie, the 
%vorda// should be expunged. As tfce preposition .'m^A 
governs the objective cas^, in English ; and, jf translated 
into Latm, would govern the ablative case, it is manifest; 
that the clauses following nifithym the, precejjing sentences, 
cannot form any part of the nominative case. They can- 
not be at the same time in the ol^jective^id the nomina- 
tive cases. The following sentence^appears to be unex^ 
ceptionable ; and may serve.to explain the others. "The 
lords and commons ai-e essential branches of the British 
constitution: the king, with thera,.ybi'7w« an execlient 
frame of government."* ?: ^ 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are join^ 
/ed together by a copulative conjunction, be of several per- 
sons,, in making the plural pronoun agree with them in 
I person, the second person takes place of the third, and 
' the first of both :fas, " James, and thou, andl^ are attached 
to owr country." "Thou and he shared it between z/ow." 

RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to i 
that of the conjunction coptilative ; for as the verb, noun, 
or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms taken 
^^ jicparately, it must be in the singular number : as, " Ig- 
''^rance or negligence Ad/* caused this mistake ;" " Johr^ 
t^Mplbs, or Joseph, intends to accompany m;^." ^' There 
<^ in many minds, neither knowledge nor understand- 
ing-" 

The follepiving sentences are variations from this rule : 
" A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as 
v/ell as i^adrhem in a descriptioh ;" " read it,** "Neither 
character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" " waa yet.** 
" It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire 
do not carry in them robbery or murder ;" " does ri6t carry 

» ThQugfa the coastruction will not admit of a plutal tvrib, the seftteiice would eer- 
tainly stand better thus : "The king, the lords, and the commons, Jonn an ^xcellt-m 
foustitution." 
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mk.*^ *< Deatli, or some w0rse misfprtune, soon divide 
them." it ought to be « dividt^/^ 

" 1. Wien singular pronoun^ of difFerent persons are dis^ 
junctively connected, the verb must agi*^e with the p^r- 
5pn which is placed nearest to it ; as, "I <h* tjwu art' 
to blame ;" "Thou pr I am in ikiiit;'' '^I, or tjiou, or 
he,z* the author of it/* But it would be better to say; 
« Either I am to blame, pr thou art," Sw:. 

2 . Wh^n a disjunctive occurs between ,a singular Aoun> 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
■with the plural noun and pronoun : as, " ^either poverty nor 
riches tvere injurious to him^^' " I or they were offended 
by it." But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when 
it can conveniently be done, should be placed next to the 
A'^erb. 

HULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying mariy, may have 
a verb or pronoun iagreeing with it, either of the singu- 
lar or plural number ; yet not without regard to the 
import of the word, as conveying unity or plurality of 
idea : as, " The meeting was large;" "The parliament 
is dissolved ;" " The nation i^^ powerful ;" "My people 
fio not consider : they have not knpwn me ;" "The mul- 
titude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief good ;" 
, " The council xvere divided in their sentiments." 

* We ought to consider whether the term will immediately 
di^ggestthe idea of the number it represents, or whether 
it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. 
Jn the former case, the verb ought to Jie plural ; in the 
latter, it ought to be 8ii\gular. Thus, it seems improper to 
«ay, " Th^peasantry g^ea barefoot, and the middle sort 
inake^nse of wooden shoes,'* It would be better to say, 
■*^ The peas?intry5^o barefoot, and the jniddle sort make use," 
fee- because the idea in both these cases, is that of anum- 
l^er. ©n the contrary, there is a harshness in the follow- 
ing sentences, in which nouns pf number have veirbs plu- 
.TSil ; be^au^e jJae i<im» they represent ^eem not to be suf- 
ficiently divided in the mind. " The court of Rome tvere 
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not without solicitude/* 'f-The house of commons Kii^rf t»f 
small weight/* "The house of lords were so much influ<- 
enced by these reasons." "Stephen's party wer<? entii'ely 
broken up by the captivity of their leader/' " An army of 
twenty four thousand were assembled/' " What reason 
Aave the church of Rome for proceeding in this manner ?" 
*' There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless of 
their own defence/' " AJlthe virtues of mankind are to be 
counted upon a few fingers, but hia follies and vices are in- 
numerable/' Is not mankind in this place a noun of multi- 
tude, and such as rec[uires the pronoun; referring it to be 
in the plural number, tkeir ? 

' B.VLE V. > 

Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gender and num* 
ber: as, " This is the friend -whom I, love;" That is 
the vice which I hate;" '* Tlie king and the queen had 
put on their robes ;" " Th^ moon appears, and she 
shhies, but the light is not her o^vn/' 

The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, 
and the V rb agrees with it accordingly: as, "Thou 
toho loves t wnsdbm ;" ** I who speak from experience/' 

Of this rule there are many violations to "be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. "^flcAof the sexes should keep within tV* par- 
ticular bounds, and content MeTfwe/refi with the advantagejof 
fAeir particular districts:" better thus: "The sexes should 
keep within their particular bounds," &c. "Can any one J 
on their entrance into the world, be fully secure that they 
shall not be deceived ?" "on his entrance," and "that he 

i shall." " One should not think too favourably of ourselyes ;'* 
^^ of one's ael/,*' " He had one. acquaintance which polsoU'^ 
ed his principles ;" « who poisoned." * 

. Every relative musthave anantecedent to which it^refers, 

,. either expressed or implied : as, " Who is fatal to othei's 

is so to himself;" that is, ^^ the man who is fatal to others/* 

fVho^ whichj what, and the relative f^a^, though in the 

objective case, are always placed before the verb ; as arc 

also tbeir compounds, ivhoeverf whosoevtr^ &c. ; as " He 
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whom jre-seapk:;'f '^ TWi is what, ot the thij^ wJ^iGh, or 
thatj voii want;" '< Whomsoever you pleaseto appoint*'* 

fVnai is sometimes supplied, rather improperly, to the 
plurainuipiber : as, " Ali fevers, except what are called 
nervous," &c. It would be b«?iter to say, *' except those which 
are^call^d iiervous." 

1. Persona,! proneuns being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same partofasentence 

as the notin which they represent ; for it would be impro- 
per to say, "The king Acis just ;" "I saw7i»?r the t^ueen;" 
"The men they were there ;" "Many words they darken 
speech ;" " My bsinks they are furnished with bees." These 
personals are superfluous, as there is not the least occasi- 
on for a substitute in th|fe same part where the principal 
word is present. The nominative case they^ in the follow- 
ing sentence, is also superfluous ; " Who, instead of go- 
ing about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon do* 
^ng mischief." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pi'onominai adjective samcy it is gen- 
erally used in preference to wAp or which : as, " Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen 
that the world ever saw ;" " Catiline's foHowers were the 
most profligate ^Aa^ could be found in any city. •^" He is 
the same man that w€ saw before." There are cases where- 
in we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as 
applied to persons : as first, after who the interrogative 5 
*** Who thai has any sense of religion, would have argued 
thus ?" Secondly, when persons make but a part of the an- 
tecedent; "The woman, and the estate, that became his- 
J)ortion were too much for his moderation." , In neither 
of these examples could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns wA£cA«oex/er, w^o«o<?t;er, and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the cori'es- 
ponding substsgitives : thus, " On whichsoever side the 
king c^this eyes ;" would have sounded better, if Written, 
"On which side soever," See, 

4. Many persons are a^pt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
j,<fctive case of th^ personal pronouns, in the place oithe^e 
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aod tAoee : as, '^Givie me them bo©ks ;" imte^dot^thcve 
books/' We may sometimes find this feiult even in writ- 
ting : as, " Observe ^^^m three there*" We also freqneint- 
ly meet with those instead of fhey^ at the beginnijig of a 
sentence, and where there is no particular reference to ^ 
antecedent j as, « Those that sow it^ tears, sometimes reap 
in joy.'* They that, or t/tey ,who sow in tears. ^ 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether apersoh- 
al pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. " We aJ'e not unacquainted with the ca^ 
lumny of them [or those] "v^ho openly make use of the ws^r- 
mest professions,'^ 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for that^ and sometimes we find it in this scnsfe in writing : 
"They will never believe but what I have been entirely to 
blame." " I am not satisfied but what," &c. instead of "but 
that,** The word somewhat y in the following sentenc€> 
seems to be used improperly. "These punishments seem 
to have been exercised in somewhat an ^.rbitrary manner.'* 
Sometimes we read, " In somewhat of." The meaning is> 
" in a manner which is in some respects arbitraiy ." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is generally harshness in the appli- 
cation of it> except to^the proper names of persons, or the 
general terms, many wQmatij &c. A term which, only im- 
plies the idea of persons, and expresses them by some 
circumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of 
\t I as, " That faction in England ^o^j^o most powerfuUy 

opposed his arbitrary pretensions." " That faction 
w/dchy** would have been better ; and the same remai'k 
will serve for the following examples : "France, tiaAo was 
in alliance with Sweden." " The court, «;A«," &c. " The 
cavalry whoj*' &c. " The cities who aspired at liberty." 
*' That party among us «y/io,",&c. " Ti^e family whom 
ihetyxonsicier as jasiirp^rs.'-' 

Jn some cases it maybe doubtful, wheth€ir this pro.- 
.Hioufiis properly applied or not: as, " The number of 
substantial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." 
r:or when a term directly and necessarily implies persons, 
it may in many cases claim the personal relative. " None 
of the company whom he most affected,- could cure bim 
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of the meraiicholy under which he laboured." The word 
ac</ttfl!^7^^a?2(*c may have the same eonstruction. 

T: We hardly consider little, children as persons, be- 
cause that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection ; 
and therefore the application of the personal relative wAo, 
in this case, seems to be harsh : " A child <it>/io." It is 
still more improperly applied to anirtials : " A lake fre- 
quented by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the 
wihg^rin water."' 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and does not refer to the person, the pronoun 
which, ought to be used, and not who : -as, " It is no won- 
der' if such a man did not shine at the court of queen 
Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence and 
economy." The word whose begins, likewise to be re- 
stricted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but 
that good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of 
things. The construction is not, hov/ever, gfenef ally 
pleasing, as we may see in the following , iiistances : 
"Pleasure, w^o«^ nature," &c. "Call ever)? production, 
wAose parts and wAo*e nature," &c. 

In one case,, however, ^Aistoin authorizes us to use 
whichf with^respeqt to peis&ons ; and that is when we 
want to distinguish on^ person of two, or a particular 
person among a number of others. We should then 
say, " Which of the tAvo," or^" Which of tliem, is he or 
she ?" * 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as 
yhenwesay, "The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate ;" we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
his ^disciples. The accui^cy and clearness of the sen- 
tence, depend very much upon the proper and determi- 
nate use of the relative, so that it may readily present its 
antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without 
any obscurity or anilpiguity. 

\6. It is' and it was'i are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a pUixal construction, and liy some of our 
best writers : as, " It is either a few great men who de^ 
cidt for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader ;" " It is they that are the real a^ors^^ though 
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the soldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;'*. " It t^a* 
the heretics that first began to rail,** &c. ; ^^^Th these 
that early taint the female mind.*' This license in the 
construction oiit w, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has^ 
however, been certainly abused in the fallowing sentence, 
which is thereby made a very awkward one. " // is won- 
derful the very few' accidents, which, in several years, 
happen from this practice." , 

1 1. The interjections O / Oh ! and jih ! require, the 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after 
them: as," O me ! Oh me 1 Ah me !" But the nomi- 
native case in the second person : as, " Q thou persecu- 
tor]** "Oh ye hypocrites!" 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sen- 
tences) with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or femi- 
nine gendjpr : as, " It was I :" " It was the man or woman 
that did it!" 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and un- 
derstood ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows j" for 
" As it appears, as it folldwJ^*' and " May be," for « it 
maybe.'' , ^' . — — r 

The neuter pronoun it is sontetimes employed to ex- 
press; " * . 

1 St, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It 
happened on a sunlner''& day ;" " Who is // that calls on 
tne?" ^ 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing: as, 
" How is it with you ?" 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
cause: as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" " The 
trutli is, /r was I that helped her." 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the noiniasrtlve case to the verb, 
when no noininative copies between it and the verb : 
as, ^' The master who taught us ;" " The trees 'ivhkh 
ure planted." 
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Wheii a nbinmative comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by some word in its 
o\yn member of the sentence : as, *'^ He who preser\'es 
me^ to whom I owe my being, wHo^l am, s^dwhom 
I serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the rela- 
tive performs a different office. In the first member, it 
marks the agent ; in the second, it submits to tHe govern- 
ment of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 
possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action : and 
therefore it must be in the three diiferent cases, corres- 
pondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomi- 
natives, each to different verbs, the relative is the u&mi- 
native to the former, and the antecedent to the latter 
verb : as, " True fihilosofihyj^ w^icAi* theomamcnt of our 
nature, consists xnoTe in the love of our duty, siaad the 
practice of virtue, than in great talents and ex|ensive • 
knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construietion*, will illusr- 
trate both thie branches of the sixth rule. The three fol- ^ 
lowing refer to the first part. *' How can we avoid being 
grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have 
proved themselves our real friends ?" " These are tfec 
men whom, you might suppose, were tiie authors of tlie 
work :*' " If you were here, you would find three or four, 
whom you would say passed their time agreeably :" in all 
these places it should be who ingtead pf whom. The two 
latter sentences contain a nominative between the relative 
and the verb ; and therefore, seem to contravene the rule : 
but the student will reflect^ that it is not the nominative of 
the verli with which the relative is connected. The re- 
maining examples refer to the second part of the rule. 
•* Men of fine talents arc not always the persons who we 
should esteem." " The persons who you dispute with 
are precisely of your opinion." "Our tutors are our 
benefactors, who we olwre obedienfce to, and who we ought 
to love/* In these sentences, whom should be used In- 
stead of ^ho. 
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1 . When the relative pronoun is of the intei^rog^tive 
kind (^le noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question : as, 
" Whose books are these ? They are John's,*' ^ *' W/io 
gave them to hun ?> JVe.^' "Of who?n did you buy them ? 
Of a bookseller : hhn who lives at the Bible and Crown." 
" Whom did you see there ? Both him and the shopman " 
The leamer will readily comprehend this rvile, by sup- 
plying the words which are understood in the answers. 
Thu*, to express the answers at large, we should say, 
" They are John's books." " We gave them to him." 
*' We bought them of him who lives," &c. "We saw 
both him and the shopman.'- — As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word 
or phrase containing the answer to the question, that word 
or phrase may properly be termed the subsequent to the 
interrogative. 

RULE vii. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives 

of different persons, the relative and verb may agree 

. in person with eitlier, acc<}rding to the sense : as, " I 

am the man who command you ;" or, " I am the man 

who commands you." 

The form of the first of the^ two precedmg sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to say ; " I, who command you, am 
the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced 
by referring the relative to different antecedents, will be 
more evident to the learner, i^the following sentences, 
" I am the general who gives the orders to-day ;" "I am 
the general who give the orders to*day ;" that is, « I, 
wjio give th« orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preseiVed throughout the sentence ; 
as in the following instsuace : « I am the Lord that mak^ 
tth9X\ things; that */f(?^cAe//i forth the heavens alone." 
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/*&, xUv. 2'4. Thus far is consistent : The Lord^ in the 
third person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with 
the relative in the third person : ** I am the Lordf which 
Lord, 4)V he that maketh all things." If / were made the 
antecedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in 
the first pei'son : as, "/ am the Lord, tfuit make all 
things, that stretch forth the heavens alone." But should 
it follow ; " That sfircadeth abroad the earth by myself ;'* 
there wbiiki arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
solecism. . • . 

. . RULE vm. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, be- 
longs to a substantive, expressed or understood: as, 
^"^ He is a f^^od^ as well as a xvlse man /" " Few are 
happij i'^ that is "-^ persons i*'^ " This is a pleasant 
walk ;" that is, *^ This walk is^^ &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, %vatli 
their substantives : as, " This book, these books ; 
that sort, those sorts ; another road, other roads." 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here ex- 
hibited. " I have not travelled this twenty years j*^"^ 
*^ these twenty." " I am not recommending these kind 
of sufferings ;" « //«> kind." « Those set of books was. 
a valuable present ;" " that set." 

I. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, " By this meansj^ " By that mcans^^ are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Til* 
lotson, Atturbcry, Addison, Steele, Pope, Sec* They are^ 

• ♦* iJ////it.TTWc/7ny,hebad tliem the more at vanuge, bting tired and hnrafsffl 
with a lon^ marth.** Barott 

** Bu thij mcaivi one great restrnint from doing evif. would be taken away."— 
"■Ainl/A/.»is<T« atiii irablc ?/i^<7;j* to improve men in virtue."— 5y </[«C nu\:n-:' thc^ 
IhAve rctidtrfd thoiv duty more difficult.'* Tillotsoti: 

* It naiders us careless of appi-oviug- ourselves to God, and bv that mecn» sjcuriitp'- 
the continuance oihiiRoodness."—'* A good character, wbtn establish d, should no 
1M) nested iu asiOi (and; bat cinplopsda^ammnf vrdoiitg^ atiUfutlhcr good." AUcrlnrj 

N 
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indeed, in so genei*ai and approved use^ that it would ap>- 
J>c*r ^wkwai'd, if not affected, to apply the old sir^ular 
foitn, and say, '< By this mmn ; by that ine^n i it was by 
a mean ; although it is more ag^reeabie to the general, an- 
alogjy of the language. " The word meaiu (says PriA3£- 
ley) belongs to the class of words, which do not ctiaBge 
their termination <m account of number ; for it is used 
alike in both numbers:*' **.. " 

' The word unventia is used in this manner ia tht follow- 
ing sentences : " Though he did not "Succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country j and with this amends fie 
was content." ^' Peace of mihd is an honourable cunends 
for the sacrifices of interest.** ^ In return, he received 
the thanks ot his employers;; and the present of a large 
estate : these were ample amends for all his labours.** 
*' We have described the rewardSiOf vice : the good man's 
amcnrf« arc* of a dine i-ent nature.'* 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correspondent fpnn in 
the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
ttmende^ though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, tlierefore, it be alleged that wean should 
be applied in the singular, because it is derived from the 
French moyen, ^e same kind of argument may be advanc^ 
ed in favour of the singular amende ; and the general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded in support of 
it. 

« By thia mtofu they are happy in each other."— He try that meam preserves his 
superiority." Jdtfiaen. 

*♦ Your vanity by thU mean* will want it» Ibqd." > . . SteeU, 

*^ By ttu* means alone, their greatiest obstacles will vanish.*^ Pope. 

M Which cuttom has proved die niost eifectual mean* to ndn the nohles.*' 

Dean Swiji. 

'^ There is no mean* of escapiiw the jpcnecution.^-^ Fiuth is not only a fnean? et* 
^^germgy but a prinripal act of obedience." _. Dr. Toung. 

■ ^'He looked on money as a necessaiy mean* of maintaining and inereasing power.*^ 

Lard Lyttetton'* Henry II. 

'*John was .too much intimidated not to embvaee every meanj afforded forUis 
ikSetfJ" Goldnnith. 

« iiegttki* mean* should feil.*^—" By mean* d tMfi^aney^ the late ki^gr, gee,"— 
* The only mean* of seeuring a dunble peaee.** Hume. 

*^ By tfd* means there was nothing left to the Futenent of Irekmid," &e. 

Blackstoms 

'^BytM* mean* so many da^et eaeaped o«t of the hands of their masters." 

Dr. HobertsiHi, 

<• Bu this means they bear witness to eadi other.'* Biirke. 

" By thi* means the wTath of man was made to turn aeainst itself." Dr. Blair, 

<« A magazine, wlttcl\ has, by tMs means^ contained," &o.— ** Birds, in general, pro. 
^ntc their food by means of their beak,'* Dr. Patey . 
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Campbell, in hh " Philosophy frf Rhetoric/' has the 
{bllcmmg repaark on the sub jecl; before us : " No persona 
<rf taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pre- 
sent usagje, and -consequently to shock the ears of the gen- 
e?rality erf readers, a«to s.iy,*« By this meahy by that ineanJ'* 
•-L<5wth*aad Johnsob #6m to be against the use of 
iw?«?aR lU^th^ siftgular number. They do 'not, however, 
apeak decisively on the point; but rather dubiously, and 
^ if theyvkne'vv tfcat they were questioning eminent au- 
thorities, lis wett a» g$|RLe»al' practice. .That they were 
not decidedly agai|jst tW ap^cation of tliis word to the 
singula Qumber, «4}pear& from their own language; 
« Whole semenoen^ whethei? simple or compound, may 
beo©«i*:n»enttber» of oth^ sentences hy meanaoi some 
«ldditioiialc««»c.*^p»*"-^Dr'I-'OWTH's Introduction ta Eu" 

,^<iTlacre is a© otfeap method of teaching that of whiofo 
9»yi^0^ h ignorant> but by 7N^a7u of somefhi/i^ already 
kcbQW&*"«r«4J^. JoavsON. idler. 

It 19 t^mdixkahh' that owt present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as far. as th« Compiler can discover, 
of the word mean; though there are several insUmces to 
be found in it of the use of mean«^ in the sense and con- 
D^skkOE coateaded for. " By t/ti^ vuuna thou shalt have 
Ba portion on^tJais ride the river.'* Eau'ii. iv. 16. " Thai 
hf meam of ^a(/kf''l 8cc^ Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be 
pretended, that the translators, pf the sacred volumes did 
nat aG«5UPat«iy i,iad©r^tand the English Uaigu.ige ; or that 
they wonld have a^ifiijttcd on© form of this word, and re- 
jected t^e oihei^ -b»d not their deter minatioa been con- 
foi^mable to-the bes^-flftag©* An attempt therciore to re- 
qovenwB old wprd* 3o4fi«^ mtce dfeused by the most cor- 
l«eic^ writer Sf *eems U|>t . likely to be stjccessful ; espe- 
ci^ly.a» therejGGiiQn of it is not attended Ifch any incon- 
venience. ^ . ^ • ■ ■ *f 

The pi'a^tice-of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great, ma^rity of thBm^ corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during it«f contiliuance) the starudard of language ; 
especially, if, in particular instances, this practice conti- 
nue, after objcctioaaKd due- consideration. Every con- 
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Jiexion and application of words and piirases, thus sup- 
ported, must therefore be proper, and entitlecl to respect^ 
if pot exceptionable in a moral point of view. 
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On this principle, many fomii of expression, not les». 
deviating from' the general analogy of the language, thsi» 
thosc'fee fore mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable* Of this kin4 are the following* 
" A'bne of them arc varied to expi*ess the gemler ;'* and 
yet none originally- signified no an^. " He himsc(f shall 
do the work ;" here, what was At first appropriate^ to the- 
objertive, is now properly uaed , as the* nominative case. 
" You have behaved yourselves well :" in this cjqunple^ 
the word yow is put in tlie nominative case plui^l, with 
strict propriety ; though formerly it was confined to.the^ 
objective case, and^^ exclusive iyfi^ed for the nomiimtiv^. 
With respect to anomalies and variations of language^ 
thus established* it is the grammarian's business to sub- 
mit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the 
decision of proper authority, and contendhig for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, (»bscure points 
that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he cannot 
reasonably hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to assist 
the learner, in discovering and respecting the true stan- 
dard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly 
within the grammarian's province* Here, he may rea* 
son and remonstrate on the ground of -derivation, analogy, 
and propriety; and his reasonings may refine and im- 
prove the language : but when awthority speaks out and 
decides the point, it were pci'pctuatiy to unsettle th<i lan- 
guage, to admft of cavil and debate. Anomalies then, un- 
der the limitation mentioned, become the law, as clearly 
as the plainest analogies. - 

The reader will perceive that, in the following senten- 
ces, the use of tlie word mean in the old fiirm * has a Tery 
uncouth appearance : " By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." " He preservedhis health by mean of 
exercise." " Frugality is one 7ncc(n of acqidring a corn- 
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ency/' They should be, " By means of adversity/' 
« By means of exercise," Sec. " Frugality is one 
meai^ i** Set. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mxaniti the singular number, and in that number only, ^ 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as^ ** This is a mean 
between the two extreme*/' But in the sense of instru- 
stteiftalily, it ha^been I<^g disused b^ the best atj^ors, 
and by almost every writer. 

This wffflna-and tMt means should be used only when 
they refer to what is singular; these means and tkose 
means ^ when they respcet plurals : as, « He lived tempe- 
rately, ^nd by this means preserved his health ;*' *< The 
scholars were attentive, industrious^ and obedient to thedr 
tutoi*s y and by these means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that 
ef ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of 
langilage. ^ - ' 

. ' 2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a seh- 
' ^hce, and there is occasion to m/ention them again for the 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the former^ 
and this^ in reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but 
for that^ man would be inactive ; and but for this^ he would 
be active to no end/' 

; ' 3. The distributive adjective pronouns, eachj cvery^ 
/cither^ agree with tlje nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
i lingular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Je- 
hosophat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne ;" 
*<^ Every tree w knoiv:n by i/* fruit :" unless the plural 
noun convey a collective idea : as, ** Every six months ;"" 
" Every hundred years."— .The following phrases arc 
exceptionable. . '.' Let each esteem others better than 
themselves ;" It ought to be ^'^ himself *' " It is requisite 
that the language should be both perspicuous and cor- 
rect : in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect :" it should be " zs." 
^' 'Tis observable^ that every one of the letters bear date 
^fter his banishment; and contain a complete narrative of 

N 2 
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Ail kis fitoiy afterwards ;" it otigfht to ^ 'f^ b^i^* ^nd 
" they contain," - > ' - *' 

Either is often used improperly, instead of €CPch< ^«^, 
" The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Jtidali, 
naneithtir of themion feis throne^" *'iNadaband AUhu, tke 
sons of Aaron, took either oi them his censer/' Et»h 
signifies feoith of then\ taken di»tinctly or s^aratcly : «"- 
tker pftoperiy signiBes only the one or the other of tht»n 
taken disjunctively. 

In the course of thi^ work, so^c examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the H6ly Scriptures, with 
I'e^pect ta gtitntlmatieal construction : but it may be pro- 
^ie to remark, thlti 'notwithstanding the«e ve^al mis- 
takesythe Bible, forlJae «i2e of it, i» the most accurate, 
grammatical .composition that -we have in the English 
language* The authority of several eminent gramma- 
rians miffat be •adduced.in* support oC this 'assertion ; but 
it may be sufficient to mention only that oi Dr. Lowth,, 
v^ho says, " The present translation of the Bible, is the 
best stsCndard ^the English language." 

' '■ • II;^ ArijEGTiV^S. 

, 4:. ./Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied .as. 
a4verbs : $isv^^ i«<^iff<^re^^tiipnest ; excellent well ; mise- 
•rable ,^oor;" instead of " Indifferently honest; excel- 
lently well; miserably poor." " He behaved himself 
conformable to that great example ;** " ccnformablyj*^ 
"Endeavour to live hereafter suitable to a person in thy 
station" .^^ suitably '-"^ " I can never think so very mean 
of him ;" " meanly?^ " lie describes this river agree- 
able to th6 common reading ;" " agreeably," ''■ Agreea- 
ble to my piromise, I liow write :" " agreeably" "Thy 
exceeding great reward :" When united to an adjective, 
or adverb not ending in /y, the word ejcceeding has ly add- 
ed to it : as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" 
" exceedingly well, exceedipgly more active :" but when 
it is joined to an adverb or adjective, having that termi- 
nation, the ly is omitted : as, « Some rj^en think exceed- 
^ig clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly :" " She ap- 
' beared, on this occasiqn, exceeding lovely." "He acted 
liiltis business 5o/c/(?r' than was expected:" "They be-. 
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hre^ted tKe nohle^t^ -^beeaiuae- liiey weve dismterested." 
T4iey should have Ibeen, " more boldly ; most nobly J** -^ 
The adjective prtjiioun «f/cji is oftemnisapplied : as, '' He 
was such an extravagant ycmng man, that he spent his. 
whole patrimony in ^ few years :" It shouW be, " so cjctra- 
-^gantayoungman" " I never before saw such large 
trees r-' " Mftt^ trees ^o large. '^ When we refer to the 
species or nature of a things the word «mcA is Moperly 
applied: as, '' Such a temper is seldom found^" bu,t 
when degree 'is signifiQd, we use the word «o: as, "So. 
bad a temper is seldom- found." 

.''^ Adverbs are likewise:* improperly u«ed as adjectives: 
/ a,s, " The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, hut 
i suitably to his offence ;** '< suitable'* " They were seen 
^yandeTing about Solitarily and distressed ;," '^ solitary J* 
" He lived in amanner agree^ibly to the dictates of reason 
and religion ;" •f* agreeable" " The study of syntax 
shouM be previpusly to that of punctuation ;" ^'/ireviouaJ'* 

f^ 5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
/ avoided : such as, " A worser condto ;** " On lesser 
hopes ;" " A more j^erener temper ;" " The most strait- 
est sect;" " A more superior vvork.'^ They should be, 
^' worse conduct ;" " less hopes ;** *' a more serene tem- 
per ;" " the straitest sect ;" " a superior work." 

/ 6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative 
.' signification, do not properly admit of the superlative or 
\ comparative fonii superadded : such as, " Chief, ex- 
'' treme, perfect, right, universal, supreme," &c. ; which 
are sometimes improperly written, " Chiefest, extrem-. 
est, perfectest, rightest, most universal, most supreme," 
See. The following expressions are therefore improper. 
"Pie sometimes claims j^dmission to the chiefest offices." 
f' The quiarrel became so universal and national ;" " A 
method of attaining the rightest and greatest happiness." 
The phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so uni- 
versal, &c. are incorrect ; because they imply that one 
thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c. than another, 
which is not possible. 

• For the role to determine, whether an adjective or any adverb i» to be used, see 
English Kserdses. Eleventh editiop, ])ag« ll3. 
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V. Inaccupacies are ofiten found ia ttio way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this re** 
apeet : " This noble nation hathj of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." The \Yord fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should be, 
** This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than 
any other." We commonly say, " This is the weaker of 
the tw0;" or, " The weakest of the two :" but the for-" 
mer is the regular mode of expression, because there are 
only two things compared. " The vice of covctousness 
is what enters deepest into the soul of any other." " He ' 
celebrates the church of Engkuid as the most perfect of 
all others." Both these modes of expression are faulty : 
we should not say, " The best of any man," or, " The 
best of any other man," for " the best of men." The 
sentences may be corrected by substituting the compara- 
tive in the room of the superlative. " The vice, &c. is 
what enters deeper into the soul than any other." " He 
celebrates, &c. as more perfect than any other." It i$ 
also possible to retain the superlative, and render the ex- 
pression grammatical. " Covctousness, of all vices, en- 
ters the deepest into the soul." " He celebrates, Sec. a§ 
the most perfect of all chtirches." These sentences con- 
tain other errors, against wliich it is proper to caution the 
learner. The words deefier and dcf^iient^ being intended 
for adverbs, should have been more deeply^ most deefily. 
The phrases more perfect and most perfect^ are improper ; 
because perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. 
We may say nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or 
less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives, even by words which modify their 
meaning, and make but one sense with them : as, " A . 
large enough number surely." It should be, " A num- 
ber liwge enough." « The lower sort of people are good 
enough judges of one not very distant fronr thera." . ..'y' 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive .•) 
aS) " A generous man ;" " How amiable a woman I" The 
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.instances in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
follo^ving. 

1 St, When sdmething depends upon the adjective ; and 
when It gives abetter sound, especially in poetry 3 as, 
"_ A man generous to his enemies ;" '^ Feed me \yith food 
convefiifnt for me ;" " Atree three feet thick.''* " A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong ;" " The torrent tumbling; 
through Yocii^ ahrufitJ** 

/ 2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexan- 
der ihc. Great ;'* "Lewis the B^ld ;" "Goodness irifi^ 
nite ;** ^^^i%(\ov[i unsearchable." 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substan- 
tive : as, " A man, just, wise, and charitable ;*' f' A wo- 
man, modest, sensible, and virtuous." 
/ 4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : 
as, f A boy regularly studious f " a girl unaffectedly 
modest." 

/ 5th, When the verb to be^ in any of its variations, comes 
(between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may 
fireqttently either precede or follow it : as, " The mania 
httfifiy i*' or, "Aa/?^yisthe man who makes virtue his 
choice^*' " The interview was delightful ;'* or ^^ delight - 
fiUvrdj^ the interview." ^ 

dth. When the adjective exnresses some circumstance 
"of a substantive placed after aS active verb : as, " Vanity 
often renders its possessor despicable.''* In an exclamato- 
ry sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substan- 
tive ; as, ^* How de8p.icq.ble docs vanity often render itSi 
possessor j'* ^ , 

' There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
r placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive 
\mmediately after it : as, " Great is the Lord I just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints I" 

Sometimes the woiid »// is emphatically put after a 
number of particulars comprehended under it. "Am- 
bition, interest, honoui', all concurred." Sometimes a 
sub^tantivie, which likewise comprehends the preceding 
particulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective : 
as, '^ Royalists, reptiblrcans, churchmen, sectaries, cour- 
tiers, patriots, allfiartie^^ concurred in theillusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in t;Jie plural number, will spmc* 
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times properly associate with a singutar noun : aa, " Our 
desire, your intention^ their resignatio»." This aitsqcisi'* 
tion applies rather to things of aa kitellectual nature, 
than to those which are corporeaL It fprms an j^xcepticjii, 
to the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned^ a^ opi€ 
compounded word, whence they oftefi talie another ad* 
jective, and sometimes a third, and so on: a«, " Aaold*. 
man ; a good old man j a very learped^ judiciouj^ gaod old 
man." - " . • 

' Though the adjective always relates to a subMafitive, it 
is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute; espe- 
cially where the noun has been mentionsed before, or if. 
easily understood, though not expressed :/aS;! ".I offt^l^ 
survey the green fields^ as I am very fi;^(>£ greeti^^* 
" The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, . an^ 
great,*' that is, " persons ;" " The twelve ;** tlial. ^Sn 
« apostles ;" " Have comp^^sionon tb© $pprsj^ f'^t^ to 
the la7ne^ and eyes to the blind**' : .. . 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. .In this ^k§<^ 
the word so used is sometime s.imcomiectedwijth the; aubr 
stantive to which it relates ; sometimea QOCitiecJs^d wltK 
it by a hyphen : and sometimes joined to it, s.9 a^ to iv^A 
the two words coalesce. " The total spparatic»»i >^ ppopi^p, 
when either of the two words is long, or whiBE^ Ijiey caa-, 
not be fluently pronounced as oj3;e word: .as,^ wadj^egtiv?^ 
pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern,: the hyphen is, 
used, when both the words are shoit, and fir^ readily pro.- 
nounced as a single word: as coal-mine, corn-miU, fruit». 
tree : the words coalesce, \Khen they are re§i,dily pro- 
nounced together ; have ^ loQg establisiibed association^ 
and are in frequent use : as, h£»ieyQomb, ^ytisgerbr^^^" 
inkhorn, Yorkshire. . . - n. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes, a suj>§tantiye, and ] 
has another adjective joined to it : . a^, " TJ^e chiejf g«^d ;'* f 
" The vast immense of space.", , ^,-' 

Whea an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it tSiesthjB nature of an ad- 
verb, and is considered. as ^n adverb : as, '' In geneyal, in 
particular, in haste, " &;c/j that is, « Geixerally, particH^ 
larly, hastily." 
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I Mti6f& "WAS ibrttieply uied as the plural of enough ; but 

it i*n«w obsolete. \ . ^ 

IPhc article a or aw agrees with nouns in the singii- 

[ iai; number only, individually or coUeetiyely : as, " A 

4phristiaii, an i»fidel, a score^ a thousand.** 

' The definite particle ^Ai? may agree with notms in the 

Angular arid plural number; as, >' Tlie garden, the 

houses, die stars." 

The articles are often properly omitjted : when used, 
i they should be justly applied, according to their dktinct 

natui^ : as, " pold h corrupting ; the sea is green ; a 
lion isbpld." 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine ov 
limit the thing spckea of. -^ determines it to be one sin- 
.gle thing of the kind, leaving itstill uncertain which : the 
^termihes which it is, or of many, which they are. 
, The following passage will serve as an example of the 
i different usi^s of a and tAcy and of the force of the sub- 

j stantive without anjr article. « iWen was made for socie* 

1 ty,ai^d ought to extend his good will to all men: but a 

I man will naturally entertain a more particular kindness 

[ for the jtnen^ with whom he has the most frequent inter- 

course ; and enter into a still closer union with the man 
whose temper and disposition suit best with his own.** 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
ttome use to exhibit a few instances : " And 1 persecuted 
this way unto ^^e death." The apostle does not mean 
any particular sort of death, but death in general : the 
definite article therefore is improperly used : it ought to 
be " unto death,^* without any aiticle. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;'* that is, accor<Mng to this translation, 
♦* into ail truth wbatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;** very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, uid from 
the original, " into all the truth ;*' that is, " into all evan* 
^^elical truth, all truth necessary for you to know." 
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." Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it oujght to 
be " the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular 
pui'pose of torturing criminals- *' The Almighty hath 
given reason to a man t& be a iightunto him :'* it should 
* rather be, " to man^** in general. " This day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is rhe son of A- 
braham ;" it ought to be, " « son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great impoi*t- 
ance of the proper use of the ailicle, and the excellence 
of the English langliage in this respect ; which, by means 
t>f its two articles, does most precisely determine the ex^ 
tent of signification of common names. 

1 . A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made 
by the use or omisJjion of the article a. If I. say ; " He 
behaved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is posi- 
tive. If I say, " He behaved with little reverence ;" my 
meaning is negative. And these two arc by no means 
the same, or to be used in the same cases. By the for- 
mer, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise 
him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
useful one., we may better bear the seeming impropriety 
of the article a before nouns of number. When I say, 
«* There were few men with' him ;" I speak diminutive- 
ly, and mean to representthemasinconsidei'able : where- 
as, when I say, " There were a few men with him ;" I 
evidently intend to naake the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
to the former of two words in the same construction; 
though the French never fail to repeat it in this case. 
*« There were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary 
thought.'* It might have been " of the night and of the 
day." And, for the s^ike of emphasis, we often repeat 
the article in a series of epithets. «He hoped that this 
title would secure him aTj ample and an independent au- 
thority." 

3. In common conversation, and in^ familiar style, wc 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted 
with propriety in writing, especially in a grave style 
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« Atworj*, time might be gai»e<l by this expedient." 
« At //jf. worst," would have been better in this place. 
*' Give me here John Baptist*s head." There would have 
been more dig:nity in saying, <^ John the flutist's head :" 
or, ^' The head of John the Baptist/* 

The article the has sometimes a good cfFect in distin- 
guishijig a person by an epithet. "In the history of 
HenrythefGurtiv by Father Daniel, we are surprised at 
not fexding him (he great man.? « I own I am often sur- 
prised that he siiouM have treated so coldly, a man so 
much the gentlemdn." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the prcMjoun possessive : as, " He looks 
him full in deface;" that is, «in/«i» face.'* " In his 
presence they were to strike (h^ forehead on the ground 5" 
th^tisy ^' i heir /greheada*" 

We sometimes, according to the Frepch manner, re- 
peat the same article, when the adjective, on account o£ 
any claiise deppndin^ upon it, is ptu after the substan* 
tive. ^f Of all the considerable governments among the 
Alps, a commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted 
ofany tothe poverty of those countries.** '< With such 
a speciqus title as that of blood, which with the multi- 
tude is always a claim, the strongest, and the most easily 
comprehended.'* " They are not the men in the nation 
the most diffiicuit to be replaced." 

RULEX. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a di& 
ferent things in the possessive or genitive case : as^ 
" My father^ house ;" " Man's happiness ;" « Vir- 
tue's reward." 

-' When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing 
as the first, there is no variation of case : as, " George, 
king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; " Pom- 
pey contended with Caesar, the greatest geheral of hi* 
time ;" " Religion, the support of adversity, adorns pros* 
perity." T Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be ^ 
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MftfiosUion to each other. ^ The interpoMtioa^f a relative 
and verb will sometimes break the constniction : as, 
« Pompey contended with Caesar^ who was the greatest 
general of his time." Here the word general is in the 
nominative case, governed by note 4 i under Rule xi. " 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not al- 
ways equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, 
when the expression can be converted into the regular 
form of the possessive case. We can say, "The reward 
of virtue," and " Virtue's reward :** but though it is pro- 
per to say, " A crown of gold," we cannot convert the • 
expression into the possessive case, and say, " Gold's 
<:rown." 

"" Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, " Every tree is known by its fruit ;*' 
** Goodness brings j/6 reward ;" " That desk is mine,**"^ 

The genitive its is often improperly used for Uis or it 
is : as, " Its my book." 

The pronoun hitij when detached from the noun to 
which it relates, is *to be considered, not as a p&sessive 
pronoun, but as the genitive case of the personal pro- 
noun : as, " This composition is /»>." « Who^e book is 
that?" «^zV* If we used the noun itself, we should 
say, " This composition is John's." " Whose book is 
that ?" « Eliza's." The position will be still more evi- 
dent, when we consider that both the pronouns in the fol- 
lowing sentence must have a similar construction : " Is 
it her or hia honour that is tarnished r" « It is not hcrs^ 
" hnt hie:* 

Sometimes a sfubstantive in the genitive or possessive 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
lieing understood : as, « I called at the bookseller's," 
that is, « at the bookseller's shop:' 

I. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apostrophe with a is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest : as, " John and Eliza's books :" " This 
W/is my father, mother, and uncle's advice." But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed ti. 
f5a^h; as, <^ They are- John's as well as Eliza's books ;** 
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«r had the physician's, the surgeon^s, and the apotheca- 
ry s Assistance/' 

^2. in poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but\ 
the apostrophe retained, in the same manlier as in sub- f 
fetantives of the plural number ending in a : as, " The 
wrath of Pcieus' son." This see^ms not so allowable in 
prose ; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate ; /^ Moses* minister;" « Phinehas* wife;*' 
*' Festus came intq Felix' room." « These answers were 
made to the witness* question." But in cases which 
would give too much of the hissing sound, or increase 
the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission takes place 
even in prose : as, " For righteousness' sake j" *< For 
conscience* sake." 

^ 3. Little explanatoiy circun: stances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, und the word which 
usually follows it; as, « She began to extol the farmer's, 
as she called him, excellent understanding." It ought 
to be, >^ the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she 
called hini." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signi^ing a 
name and an office, or of any expressions by which o^c 
part is descriptive or explanatoiy of the other, it may oc- 
casion some doubt to which of them the sign of the geni- 
tive case should be annexed ; or whether it should be 
subjoined to them both. Thus, some would say; « I 
left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, " at • 
S^nith the bookseller's;" and perhaps others, « at 
Smith's the bookseller's." The first of these forms is 
most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the addition 
consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less 
dubious ; as, " I left the parcel at Smith's, the booksel- 
ler and stationer." But as this subject requires a little 
further explanation to make it mtelligible to the learners, 
we shall add a few observations tending to unfold its prin- 
ciples. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end 
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oftbe^rase: as, "Whose prerogative is it? It is the 
king of Great Baitain's ;" « That is the duke of Bridge- 
water's canal ;" " The bishop of LandafF*s excellent 
book;" "The Lord mayor of London's authority;** 
"The captain of the guard's house." . . s 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; espe- 
cially if the noun which governs the genitive be expres^i- 
cd: as, "The emperor Leopold's j" " Dionysius tiie 
tyrant's ;" "For David my aervcfit^a sake ;" " Give -me 
John the Bafitist^s head ;" " Paul the a^iohtU's advice." 
But when a pause is proper and the governing noun pot 
expressed; and %vhen the latter part of the sentence is 
extended ; it appears to be requisite that the sign should 
be applied to the first j_rDitive, and understood to the 
other : as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, nxy old patroa 
auid benefactor;*' " Whose glory did he emulate? He 
emulated Caesar's, the greatest general of antiquity/' 
In the following sentences, it would be very awkward to 
place the sign, either at the end of each of the clauses, 
or at the end of the latter one alone : " These psalms are 
David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish 
people ;" " We staid a month at lord Lyttleton's, the 
ornament of his country, and the friend of every virtue.'* 
The sign of the genitive case may very properly be UD* 
derstood at the end of these members, an ellipsis at the 
latter part of sentences being a common construction in 
our Izuiguage ; as the learner will see by one or two ex- 
amples : " They wished to submit, but he did not ;" that 
is, " he did not msh to submit ;" " He said it was their 
concern, but not his ;" that is, " not his tOTicernJ^ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place iis 
wanted, and that the c&i>necting circumstance is placed 
too remo<iely, to be either p^r&picuous or agreeable : as, 
*« Whose glory did he emulate ?^' " He emulated Caesar, 
the greatiest genetarl <il antiquity^ h ;'* " These psalms are 
David, the .king, piiest, a«id prophet of the Jewish /ifc- 
fikW it is muoli better to say, " This is Pazil^s advice. 
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the ciiristiah hero, and ^i^at apostle of the geiililes,^* 
than, " This is Paul the chiiatian hero, and great apos-* 
tie of the gentiles* advice." On the other hand, the 8^- 
plicatlon of the genititre sign to both or all of the noutia in' 
apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasingt 
«nd perhaps in some cases incon^ect : as, « The empe- 
ror's Leopold's ;** « ILing^s George's :" « Charles's the 
second's ;" " The parcel was left at Smith's, the book- 
ie Uer*s and stationer's." The rules which we have en*^ 
deavoured to elucidate, will prevent the inconvenience of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be 
simple, perspicuous, andcdnsistent with the idiom of the 
language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound j 
so that We daily make more use of the particle of to ex- 
press the sahie relation. There is something awkward 
in the following sentences, in which this method has not 
been taken. " The general, in the army's nam^, pub- 
lished a declaration." . " The commons' vote." " The 
Lords' house." " Unless he is very ignorant of the 
kingdom's condition." It were certiiinly bettei' to say, 
" In the name of tlie army ;" '^ The votes of the com- 
TOions ;" " The house of lords ;" " The condition of the 
kingdom." " It is also rather harsh to use two English 
genitives with the' same substantive j as, " Whom he 
acquainted with the pope's and the king's pleasure." 
*' The pleasure of the pope and the king", would have 
been better. \^ 

We sometimes meet with three substantives depend- ' 
cnt on one another, and connected by the preposition (^ 
applied to each of them : as, " The severity of the dis- 
tress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but- * 
tbi« nipde of expression is not to be recommended. I* ' 
would be better to say, ** The severe distress of thc^ 
king's son, touched th^ nation," We have a strikiD^' * 
instance of this laborious mode of, expression in the lot- * 
lowing sentence : •* Of womt qf the books qf eadb ^ 
these classes of Mten^urt) ft cji^logue ^11 be gkyen # 
Hie ej^d of tbe werk/^ 
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6. In some cases, .ve use both tlie geniiivc termma- 
tion and the preposition q^; as, ** It is a discoyeiy of Sir 
Isaac Newton's.*' Sometimes indeed, unless wc throw 
the sentence into another U>tm^ this method is absolutely 
necessary, in oi*der to disUi^uish the sense, and to give 
die idea of property strictly so called, which is the ijiost 
important of the 4*elatiMi8 expressed by the genitive case ; 
for the expressions, <• Thb picture of my friend," and 
" This picture of mjr friend's," suggest very different 
ideas. The latter only is that of property in the strictest 
sense. The idea woaidt doubtless, be conveyed in a bel- 
ter manner, by saying, " This picture belonging to my 
iriend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammaricns 
term it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and es^ 
pccially in a grave style, it is generally oinitted. Except 
to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in 
cases which suppose the existence of a plurality of sub- 
jects of the same kind. In the expressions, " A subject 
of the emperor's »'* "A sentiment of my brother's ;** 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed 
4o belong to the possessor. But when thb plurality is 
4ieither intimated, nor ncce^arily supposed, the double 
genitive, except as before mentioned, shottid not be used ^ 
as, " This house of the govem^lr |s very commodious ;" 
"Thecrownof the king was stolen;*' " That privilege 
of the spfeolar wailicver abused." (See p^gc 53.) But 
after aH'tkat can We said for this double genitive, as it is 
termed, some grammarians thix^ that it would be better 
to avoid the use of it Altogether, and to give the sentiment 

another form of expression. 

• 
r. When an entire clause jrf a sentence, beginning 
with a ^artii;iple of the ^present tense, is used as one 
name> or j.o express one idea or circumstance, the nomx 
on which it depends mi^be put in the genitive case; 
thttS) instca4 of saying, << What is the reason of this 
person dismissini; his servant so hastily?" that is, 
; v( What is the reason of this person in dismissing his 
servant so hastily V we m9Y say, and perhaps ought te 
ssfr (« What is the^reasqu of this person's dismis&ing of 
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his servant so hastily ?'^ Just as we say, *^ AVlrAt is the 
reascm of this person's hasty dismission of his servant V 
So also, we^ay, " I remfcmbef it being reckoned a great 
exploit 5** or more properly, « T remember its being 
Fcekoned^" 8cc. The folio wiiig seYiience is correct and 
proper :- " Much v/iil depend on the fiu/iiPs composing y 
but more oh his reading ivci\xi.ttiX\y " It wouid not tc 
accurate to say, " Much will depend on the fittfiil com- 
fiosingy** Stc. We utso properly say ; « This will be the 
effect of the fivpil*9 composing frequently j*^* instead of, 
^' Of ehe/wf:il compOiing'fi'^fin^Trily." 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objccUve case : as, 
*' Truth ennobks her i"* - "'* Slv* CvJiuiwrcs },ie ;^^ 
"^ They supj.ort w*/' "' Viitue rewards hcrfQiloxuerttJ^'^ 

^^"Hli English, the nominative case^, denoting the subject, 
/usually goes before the verb; and the objective case, de- 
( noting th d>ject, follows the verb active ; , and it is the 
V order that determines the case in nouna ; as, " Alexander 
conquei'ed the Persians.*' But the pronoun having a pro- 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it 
is in the objective case,, placed before the verb; and, 
when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as, " Whom ye ignorantly worship, ^^w decla,re I 
unto you." . ; 

This position of the pronaun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be, neglected : as in the 
following instances : " Who should I esteem more than 
the wise and good V* " By the, character of those who 
30U choose for your friends, your own is likely to be form- 
ed," "Those are the persons who he thought true to 
liis interests." «* Who should I see the other day but 
myold^end?" "Whosoever the court favours." In 
all these places it ought to be w/wm, the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs "esteem, 
choose, thought," &c. ** He, who under all proper cir- 
cumstances, has the boldiiess to speak truth, choose for 
thy friend ;" It should be, " Mm who," &C. 
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. Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, noui>s and 
pronouns. "He^foe/w; they^nuftf, &c. 'iirc^iot tranai- 
livc. They are, therefore, not followed by aii objeciire 
case, specifying the object of an action. But whe^ this 
case, or an object of action, comes after such verb*, 
though it may carry tlic appearance of being governed by 
them, it is aftcctcd by a preposition or some other word 
understood : -as, '' He resided tnany years [that is, for 
or during many years] in that street :** " He rode aevje.- 
ral miles [that is, yb?* or through the space of several 
miles] on that duy ;" *' He lay an hour [that is, during' 
an hour] in greut torture." In the phrases, ** To dream 
a dream," ** To live a virtuous life," &c. it appears that 
the noun expresses the same notion with the verb, and 
that it is no object of an< action. 

1. Some vtriters, however, use -certain neuter verbs as 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objective 
c:.se, agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal 
verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imi- 
tated. The following are some instances of this pi'ac- 
ticc. " Rifienting him of his desigil." " The king soon 
found reason to r^/un^himof his provoking such d<ingcr- 
ous enemies." '* The popular lords did not fail to <?n- 
large themselves on the subject." " The nearer his 
successes apjiroachcd him to the throne." " Q^ojlec thee 
away into the land of Judah." " I think it by no means d 
fit and decent tiung to vie charities," Sec. " They have 
spent their whole lime and pains to agree the sacred witli 
the profane chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made 
neuter; as, " I mvL^i firemise with three circumstances." 
" Those that think to ingratiate ivith him by calumnia- 
ting me.*' 

3. The neuter verb is vaiied like the active ;. but, hav- 
ing in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits 
in many instances, of the passive form,^ retaining still 
the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify 
some sort of xao^nf or change of place or condltioa : a^ 
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^< I am cpme ; I w^sgone ; I am grown ; I waa fallen." 
The ioHovving e:^amples5 however, appear to be errone- 
ous, in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead 
of ail active, one, ;". The rule of our holy I'eligion, from 
which wc are infinitely swerved,*'- " The whole obliga- 
tion of that law and covenant was also ceased,*' " Whose 
nvixnhcvwa» now amounted to three hundred.** "This 
Hiareschal, upon some discontent, vjas entered into a con- 
spiracy against his master." " At the end of a campaign, 
when half the men ar^ deserted or killed." It should be, 
^< hav^e swerved, had ceased," ScCr 

/ 4. The verb to be^ through all its variations, has the 

/same case after it, as that which next precedes it : " / 

j am ^e whom they invited ;" " // may be (or might have 

^ been) Ac, but it cannot be (or could not have been) I ;" 

** It is impossible to be they ;' " It seems to have been 

Ac, who conducted himself so wisely ;" " It appeared to 

h^ she that transacted the business ;" " I understood it to 

- he /Mm;" " I believe it to hd.ye been them;" "We at 
first took it to, be her; but were afterwards^ convinced 
that zV was not she," " He is not the per son, wAo it seemed 
he was." " He is really the person who he appeared to 
be.". " She is not now the woman whom they represented 
her to have been." " Whom do you fancy hitn to be ?" 
By these examples, it appears that this substantive verb 
has no government of case, but serves, in ail its form^j 
as a conductor to the cases ; so th^t the two cases which, 
in the construction of the sentence, are the next before 
and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps tWs subject 
will'Ue more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that 
the words in ,tiie cases preceding and following the verb 
to Bey may be said to be in afiposition to each other. Thus, 
in the sentence, " I understood it to be him," the words 
it and him are in apposition ; that is, " they refer to the. 
same thing, and are in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations fronj^the 

, r\ile, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong qa^ ; " It might 
have been him^ but there is no proof of it ;" " Though I 
was blamed, it could not have been me f " I saw one 
whQm I took to be she ; '^^ She is the person who X under-? 
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Stood it to have been ;** " Who do you think me to Jbe ?" 
« Whom do men say that I ana?'* "And wAow think yc 
0»at I am ?" 

'" Passive verbs which signify naming, 6cc. have the same 
case before and after them : as, " He was called Caesar ; 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styfcd the prince of 
poets; James was created a duke ; The general was sa- 
saluted emperor ; the professor was appointed tutor t» 
the prince."* 

5. The auxiliary let governs thft objective case : as, 
" Let ifeVtt beware ;" " Let us judge candidly ;" " Let 
them not presume ;" « Let George study his lesson.*' 

RULE XII, ' 

One verb governs another that foUows it, or depends 
upon it, in til e infinitive mood : as, " Cease to do evil j 
lesim to do well ;" " We should be prepared to render 
an account of our actions." 

The preposition to^ though generally laned before 
the latter verb, is sonrttiinfs propeiiy omitted : sm, ^^ I 
heard him say it j" instead of " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign tOy are Bid, 
dare, need^ make^ see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, ^^ I bade 
him do it \^ « Ye dare net do it ;*' " I saw him do it f*' 
" I heai^ him say it ;'* '< Thou Icttest him go." 

1. In the following passages, the word /o, the sign of 
the infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. "I have ob- 
served some satirists to use," Sec. " To see so many to 
make so little conscience of so great a sin." " It cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a 
young person, besieged by powerful temptations on every 
aide, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold 
out against the most violent assaults; to behold one in 
the piwme and flower of his age, that is courted by plea- 

• See English Sxcrcises i;tliedit. p. 71, The Not€. 
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SQFC3 and honours, by the de^il? and all the bewitching 
vanities of the world, ta reject all these, and /o cleave, 
steadfastly unto God." . ; 

This/mood has also been improperly used in the fol- 
lowing places : " I am not like other men, to envy the 
talents I cannot reach*" " Grammarians have denied or 
at least doubted, them to be genuine." ** That all our 
doings may be ordered by thy govcmance, to do always 
what is righteous in thy sight." " 

/ The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, 
/ siibstantives, and participles: as, " He is eager to 
* learn ;"' " She is woithy to be loved ;" " They have a 
desire to improve ;*' " Endeavouring to persuade." 
, -The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a sub- 
stantive, expressing the action itself which the verb sig- 
nifies, as the participle has*the nature of an adjective. 
Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substantive 
in different cases : in the nominative; as, ^^Tofilayis 
pjeasant :" in the objective i as, "Boys love to filay ;^^ 
"For to tvili is present v^dth me 5 but to 'perform that 
which is gOMod, I find not." 

/"The ipfinitive mood is often inade absolute, or used 

/independently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the 

,< ^lace of the conjimction that with the potential mood : 

"^ as, *^ To confess the truth, I was in fault;" " To bei^in 

with the first ;" •'^ To proceed ;" " To conclude ;" that 

is, " That I may confess," &c. 

nULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which, In point of 
time, relate to each other, a due regard to that rela- 
tion should be observed. Instead of saying, " The 
Lord hcith gvoen^ and tiie Lord hath taken away ;" 
we should say, ^^ The "LotA gavt^ and the Lord AaM 
taktn away." Instead of, " I remember the family 
more than twenty years ;" it should be, ** I have re- 
numbered the .family more than twenty years." 
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It is not easy to give particular rules for the manage- 
ment of the ttioods and tenses of verbs M^ith respect tocme 
another, so that they may be proper and consistent. The 
best rule that can be given is this very general one, 
** Tc obsorvc what the sense necessarily requires." -It 
xnay^ however, be of use to give a few examples of irre- 
gular construction. " The last week I intended *« haxfe 
wri^ten^" is a very cpmra on phrase ; the infinitive being 
in tlie past time, as well as the verb which i$ follows. 
But it is certainly wrong : for how iong soever it «ow is 
since I thought of writing, '* to write " was then present 
to me, and must still be considered as present, when I 
bring back that time, -and the thoughts of it. It ought, 
therefore, to be, ^' The last week I intended to write.'* 
The following sentences are also erroneous : "I cannot 
excuse the remis^sness of those whose business it should 
have been, as it certainly *yas their interest, io have in* 
^er/io.9£'rf their good offices." " There were two circum- 
stances which made it necessai*y for them^ to have toftt iio 
time." "History painters would have found it difficult 
lo have indented such a species of beings." They ougtit 
to be, " to interfio^e^ 7» iose^ to invent,** '.^ On the mor- 
row, because he should have known the certainty, where- 
fore he AVfts accused of the Jews, he loosed him.*^ It 
ought to be, " because he would knoiv^* or rather, ." be* 
ing willing to know.*' " The blind man stiid unto him, 
Lord) that I might receive my sight." *' If by any means 
I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead ;" " may^^* 
in both places, would have been better. " From his 
biblical knowledge, .he appears to study the Scriptures 
with great attention ;" " to have studied^" &c. "I fear- 
ed that I should have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" 
^^ should lose it/' « I had rather walk;" It should be, 
" I would rather walk." " It would have afforded me no 
satisfaction, if I could perform it :" it should be, " if I 
€ould have*^ performed it ;" or, " It would afford me no 
satisfaction, if I co«/fl?/iej^orm it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present ati4 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sense.; 

y 
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and that the auxiliaries should and wouidj in the impei»fect 
times, are used to express the present and ftiture c^ we^ 
as the past : for which see page 76. 

1 . It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the in* 
finitive mood in the following form ; "to write,'* "to be 
writing," and "to be wiitten,*' always d^enote something 
contemfiorary tvith the time of the governing verb, or 
subsequent to it : but when verbs of that mood areexprees^. 
ed as follows ; "To have been writing," "to have writ- 
ten," and " to have been written," they always denote 
something antecedent to the time of the governing- vcrrb. 
This remark is thought to be of importaRce ; for if duly 
attended tOy it will, in most cases, be sufi^ieiit to^direct us 
in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed : " I found him better than I expected to find 
him." " Expected to haye found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Insleed, all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, muatiOf- 
variably be followed by the present,4and not the perfect of 
the infinitive. Every person would perceive an error in 
this expression ; " It is long since I commanded him te 
have do7ie it :" Yet "expected to havefound^** is no better. 
It is as clear that the Jinding must be posterior to the ex- 
pectation, as that the obedience must be posterior to th^ . 
command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propri-^' 
ety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; "1% 
would have afforded me great plcasuro,^ as often as I ro^ 
fleeted upon it, to have been the messenger of such intelli- 
gence." As the message, in this instance, was the antt*^ 
cedent to the pleasure, and not contemporary wilh k, the 
verb expressive of the message must denote that antece^ 
dence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If jthe 
message and the pleasure had been I'e&n'ed to as c<Mit<6m^ 
porary, the subsequent verb would, with equal . propriety' 
have been put in the pi^scnt of the infinitive j cM^ir^^It 
would have afforded me great pleasui^e^ iQ be the inesseur 
gerof such intelligence." In the former instancy, .febe 
phrase in question is equivalent to these words; ^fff 
had been the messenger ;" in the latter instance, to vhi€ 
p '^ 
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expre«3ion } " Being the messenger.*? — For a fiirther 
fbsousaion of this subject, see the Tenth edition of the 
Key to the Exercises, rule xiii. The Note. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb oughty the per«- 
iect of the initnitivc must always be used : as, "He ought 
i<f have 4one it*" When we use this verb, this is the only 
possible way to distinguish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, 
we csoi produce the sentiments of eminent grammt^riafts ; 
amongftt whoni are Lowth and Campbell. But there ar6 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
thegwrerned verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the instances which 
we have already given under this rule, or in any instanced 
of a similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in 
many cases, in which the thing referred to preceded the 
governing verb, it would be proper and allowable. We 
juay aay I '^ From a conversation I once had with him, he 
afipeared to have stic^ied Homer with great care and 
judgment ;*Mt would be^ proper also to say, « From his 
conversation, he uiificars tg have studied Homer with 
great care aihd judgment ;" " That unhappy man w eu^i- 
p09ed to have died by violence." These examples are not 
only consistent with our iTile, but they confirm and illus- 
trate it. It is the tense of the governing verb only, that 
iharks what is catled the absolute time ; the tense of the 
verb governed^ marks solely its relative time with respect 
to the other. 

To assert, as some wiiters do, that verbs in the infini- 
tive 4»ood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre- 
SJEMit, past, and future, is inconsistent with just gramma- 
ticar views of the subject. That these verbs associate 
l^ith sreybs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having no 
pcoitHat* time of their own. Whatever period the go- 
v^rtiing vei^ assumes, whether present, past, or futui*e, 
the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that 
petiodi and its time is calculated from it Thus, the 
ome of the infinitive may be before, after, or the same 
^, the time of the governing verb,^iccordin^^s the thing 
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signified by the infinitiTe is supposed to be be^re, after^ 
or present with, the thing denoted by the governing ycr&. 
It is, therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are ajj- 
signed to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of 
time from which they are computed, is of no consequence ; 
since present, past, and future, are completely applicable 
to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it is often proper to use t^e 
perfect of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet 
there arc particular cases, in which it would be better to 
^ive the expression a different form. Thus, instead of 
«aying, ** I wish to have written to him soonei'," '< I then 
wished to have written to him sooner," " He will one 
day wish to have written sooner;'* it would be mprei 
perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to 
the practice of good writers, to say ; " I wish that I bad 
written to him sooner," " I then wished that I had writ- 
ten to him sooner," « He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictui^^ 
be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for 
the use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a 
few examples. « It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtu- 
ous." " To have deferred his repentance longer, would 
have disqualified him from repenting at all." " They 
will then see, that to have faithfully performed their duty, 
would have been their greatest consolation."* 

RULE XIV. 

Pai-ticiples have the same government as the verbs 
have from which they are derived : as, I am weary , 
with hearing' him /" " She is instructing' us /" " I'he 
tutor is admonishing Charles.^'* 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article.; 
for the present participle, with the definitive article the be • ' 

* See Key to the Englith Exercises, Tenth Edit. Rule asiii. The Note. 
T S<ie "EnglfchExcroiscs." £/a>«i/A Edit. i». 75. 
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/toe it, becomes a sazlystantive, and must have the prepo- 
;^ aftion of after it : as, " These are the rules of grammar, 
by the observing of which you may avoid mistakes." . It 
would not be proper to say, " by the observing which ;" 
nor, « by observing of which ;" but the phrase, without 
either ai'ticle or preposition, would be right: as, "by 
observing which." The article a ov an has the same 
efffeet : as, <* This was a betraying of the trust reposed in 
him/* 

This inilc arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it . 
i» founded ; namely, that a word which has the article 
before it, and«the possessive preposition of after it, must 
be a. noun : and, if a noun, it ought to follow the con- 
struction of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a 
verb. It is the participial termination of this sort of 
words that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them 
as if they were of an amphibious species, partly nouns 
atid partly verbs. 

Tii« fallowing are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. ^ He was sent to pi'cpai'e the way by preach* 
ing of repentance ;*• it ought to be, " by /Ae ipreaching of 
repentan<'e ;*' or, « by preaching repentance/* " By the 
continual mortifymg our conupt affections;'* it should 
bty "hy the continual mortifying qfy" or, « by continually 
mortifying cur corrupt affeclions." "They laid but 
themselves towards the advancing and promoting the 
good of it ;" '« towards advancing and promoting the 
good." *' It is an overvaluing ourselves," to reduce every 
thing to the narrow measure of our capacities ;'* " it is 
overvaluing ourselves," or, " an overvaluing of our- 
selves/' '^ Keeping of one day'.in seven," &c. it ought 
to be, " the keeping of one day ;'* or, " keeping one day. '* 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present 
participle and the possessive preposition follows it, will 
not, in every instance, convey the same meaning? as 
would be conveyed by the participle without the article 
and preposition. ** He expressed the pleasure he had in 
the hearing of the philosopher,*' is capable of a different 
sense from, " He expressed the pleasure he had in hear- 
ing the philosopher." When, therefore, %ve wish, for 
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the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these 
phraseologies for the other, we should previously consi- 
tier whether they are perfectly similar in the sentiments 
they convey. 

2. The same observations which have been made re- 
spedting the effect of the article and participle, appear to 
be applicable to the pronoun and participle, >vhen they 
are similarly associated : as, " Much depends on tkeir 
'observing of the rule, and error will be the cpnsequence 
of their neglecting of it," instead of ** their observing the 
rule, and their neglecting it." We shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronouji : 
as, *' Much depends upon 7'yro's observing of the rule," 
Sec. But, as this construction sounds rather harshly, k 
would, in general, be better to express the sentiment i^ 
the following, or some other form : " Mucji depends on 
the rule's being observed ,' and error will be the conse- 
quence of its being neglected :" or— « on observing th& 
rule ; and«— of neglecting it." This remark may be 
applied to several other modes of expression to be. found 
in this work ; which, though they ai'e contended for as 
;strictly correct, are not always the most eligible, on ac- 
count of their unpleasant sound. See pages 53, 72,139 
■--163. 

We sometimes meet with exprei»sicms l^ke the follow- 
ing : " In forming of his sentences, he was very exact j^' 
« From calling of names, he proceeded to blows." But 
this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, like 
articles and pronouns, cbnvei^t the participle itself intb 
the nature of a substantive ; as we have shown aborve in 
the phrase, " By observing which." And yet the par- 
ticiple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substan- 
iive phrase in the objective case, governed by the pre- 
position or verb, expressed or understood ; as, « By 
promising mueh^ and fierfomiing but little^ we become 
despicable." "He studied to aivoid expressing hima^lf 
tw severely *' 

3. As the perf^t participle and the imperfect t^ntSe 
are sometimes different in their form, care must be taken 
that thev Ije not indiscriminately used. It is freq\iently 
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said, " He be^n/' for " he began;" « he run," for « he 
ran ;" «' he drunk," for « he drank ;*' the participle being 
here used instead of the imperfect tense : and much 
more frequently the imperfect tense instead of the par^ 
ticiplc : as, « I had wrote," for " I had written :" « I was 
chose," for " I was chosen ;" " I have eat," for, « I have 
eaten." His words were interwove with sighs ;" "were 
interwoven." " He would have spoke ;" " sfioken," « He 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants;" ^ borne J* 
" By this means he over-run his guide;" ^^cver-ran" 
" The sun has rose ;" « risen. « His constitution has 
been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook 
by such causes ;" "«//aX:cn," in both places. " They were 
verses wrote on glass ;" ** written." " Philosophers 
have often mistook the source of true happiness ;" it 
ought to be " mistaken." 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t ; as, <' In good beha\'iour, 
he is not surfiast by any pupil of the school." " She was 
much distrest." " They ought to be " snrfiassed" " dis* 
tressed" 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though tliey have no govemment^of case, 
tense, &c» require an appropriate situation in the sen- 
tence^ viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after 
verbs active or neuter, and frequently between the 
auxiliary and the verfe j^ as, " He made a very sensi- 
bk discourse ; he ^poke'iLTiaWectedly and forcibly .^ and 
was attentively heard by the whole assembly.'* 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate the rule "He must not expect to 
find study agreeable always ;" "a/7t'flty« agreeable." "We 
always find them ready when we want them;" "we find 
tliem always ^r&dAyy* Sec. "Dissertations on the prophe- 
cies whicl** have remarkably been fulfilled;" "which 
have been remarkably.** " Instead of looking contempt- 
uously, down en the crooked in mind or in body, wc 
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ehould look up thankfully to God who hath made us bet- 
ter ;" " instead of looking down contemfituously^ &c. we 
should thankfully look ufiy*' Uc, ** If thou art blessed 
naturally with a good raemor)r5 continually exercise it ;" 
'^ naturally blcasedy* &c. " exercise it continually ,** 

Sometimes the adverb is- filaccd with propriety before 
the vert^ or at some distance^ after it ; sometimes be- 
tween the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them 
both > as in the following examples. " Vice abmys 
creeps by degrees, and inaenfdbiy t^ine^ around us those 
Concealed fetters, by which we are at last completely 
bound.** " He encouraged the English Barons to carry 
their opposition farther y " They compelled him to de- 
clare that he would abjure the realm /or even" instead 
of, ^' to carry failher their opposition;" and "to abjure 
for ever the realm." " He has generailij been reckoned 
aa honest man :" " The book may always be had at such 
a place ;" in preference to " has been genei-ally j". and 
" may be always." " These rules will be clearly under- 
stood, after they have been diligently studied," are pre-, 
ierable to, " These mles will clearly be understood, after 
they have diligently been studied*" 

From the pi'eceding remarks and examples, it appears 
tljat no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable use ; but the easy flow andsper- 
spkuity of the phrase, are the things which ought to b!5 
chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense; in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, " There 
ifi a person at the door ;" *' There are some thieves in 
the house ;" which would be as well, or better, expressed 
by saying, «A person is at the door;" "Some thieves 
are in the house.**^ Sometimes it is made use of to give 
airmail degree of emphasis to the sentence : as, " There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John.*^ 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally fol- 
lows the verb and the nominative case : as, " The man 
fitaads ?/*rre." 

1. The adverb «^vtfr generally precedes the verb : asj^^ 
*^ I novcr was there ;" ^< He ritvtT^^,m^^^v^^^^ 
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time." , Whenan audcUi^ is uaedt it'iB piaced indifleT- 
euUy, father before or after this »dverb :» as, "?He was 
never seen (or never was seen) .to laugh from that time." 
^<?i;fr seems to be improperly iusod in the fallowing pas- 
sages. " Ask me never so much dowry a&d gift." <' If 
I m»ikt my hands never so dean." " Charm he never so 
wisely." Thew9rd ">ffpfr*' would be more snifablc to 
thesfinse. 

2. In imitation of th^, French idiom, the adverb of 
pls^e where^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
and a preposition. " They framed a protestation, w^tere 
tiiey repeated all their former. xlaims ;" i. e. " in which 
tliey repeated*'* " The king was still determined to run 
forwards, in the same course whert he was already, by 
his precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;'' i. c. "£?l 
nvhich he was." But. it would be better to avoid thi» 
mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence^ thence^ and whenccj imply a prepo- 
sition ; for they signify? ^' from this place, from that* 
place, from what place*." . It seems, therefore, strictly 
speaking, to be impit>per to join a preposition with them, 
because it is superfluous : as, "This is the leviathan, 
li'om whence the wits of our age are said to borrow their 
weapons ;" «' An aiw^ient author prophecies from hence/? 
But the origin of these words is little attended to, and 
the preposition /rcww so often used in con^ruction with 
them, that the omission of it, in many cases, would seem 
stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The, adverbs A ere, iJf^ney %vhere^ are often improperly 
applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs 
hithevy thithevy whitfiet : as, " He came here hastily ;" 
*f< They rode there with speed." " They should be, " He 
came ^j^Aer;" " They rode i^/«M£'r,"&c. 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used fb* 
substantives : " In 1 687, he erected it into a community 
of regulars, since w/if«, it has begun to increase in tho«e 
countries as a religious order ;" i. e. " since ivhich time,'\ 

« A little while and I shall not see you ;" iv c. " a shorf 
iime.*' "It is worth their while;" r. e. " it deserves 
Iheir time and pains." But this use of the word rather 
suilsfemiliai*thaa grave styles The -same raaybejaid 
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of the phrase, " To do a thing any hotv ;" i. e. " in any 
maimer ;'* or, " somehow ;" i. e. " in some manner." 
" Somehow, worthy as these people are, they are under 
the influence of prejudice." 

RULB XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or 
are equivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did they 
7Wt perceive him ,*" that is, " they did perceive him.'* 
<•' His language, though inelegant, is not ungrammati-* 
cair that is, " it is grammatical." 

V It is better to express an afiirmation, by a regular af- 
firmative, than by two separate negatives, as in the for* 
/ mer sentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to 
* another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one ; ks in the following instances : « I neveir 
did repent of doing good, nor shall not now ;" ** nor shall 
I now,** « Never no imitator grew up to his author :" 
" never did any " &c. * ^* I cannot by no* means allow him 
what his argument must prove ;" "I cannot by any 
means," 8cc. or, ** I can by no means" " Nor let no 
comforter approach me ;" " nor let any comforter," &c. 
" Nor is^danger ever apprehended in such a government, 
no more than we commonly apprehend danger from 
thunder or earthquakes :" it should be, " any more,** 
" Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo,- «o more than Raphael, were n(/t 
born in republics." « Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Gali- 
le<h any more than Raphael, was born in a republic." 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case: as^ " I 
have heard a good character of her ; " Ft om hnh 
that is needy turn not away ;" " A word to the wise 
is sufficient /or tliem /' " We may be good and happy 
without riches,^'' 
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The following are examples of the nominative case be- 
ing used instead of the objective. « Who servcst thou 
under ?*' " Who do you speak to ?" « W,c are still much. 
at a loss who civil power belongs to ? " Who dost thou 
ask for ?" " Associate not with those who none can speak 
well of." In all these places it ought to be ^^'whom.** 
See J^ote 1. 

' The prepositions to and for are often understood* 
' chiefly before the pronouns : as, " Give me the book ;*** 
" Get me some paper ;" that is, " to me ; for me." " Wo 
is me ;" i. e. " to me." "He was. banished England ;" 
i. e. ^^from England." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs : as, " Whom wilt thou give it to V* 
instead of, " To ivhom wilt thou give it ?" " He is an au- 
thor whom I am much delighted with ;*' " The world 
is too polite to shock authors with a truth, which gene- 
rally their booksellers are the first that inform them of.*'' 
This is an idiom to which our language is sti^ongly in- 
clined; it prevails in xommon conversation, and suits 
very well with the familiar style in writing : but the 
placing of the preposition before the relative, is more 
graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much 
better with the solemn and elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its- 
noun, in order to connect different prepositions |rith the 
same noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to 
be efficient of and antecedent /o, themselves.." This, 
whether in the familiar or the solemn style, is always in- 
elegant, and should generally be avoided. In forms of 
law and the like, where fulness and exactness of expres- 
sion must take place of every other consideration, it may 
be admitted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be 
expressed by different prepositions, though in conjunc- 
tion with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to 
converse with a person, upon a subject, in a house," 8cc. 
We also say, " We are disappointed of a thing," when 
\ye cannot get it, « and disappointed in it," when We have 
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itj and find it does not answer our expectation^. But two 
different prepositions must be improper in the same con- 
struction, and in the same sentence : as, " The combat 
Ikctvfeen thirty French against twenty English.*^ 

Ill some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two 
prepositions the preference is to be given as both are 
used pr<ymiscuously, and custom has not decided in fa- 
vour of either of them. We say, " Expert at," and 
^ expert in a thing." " Expert at finding a remedy for 
his mistakes ;" " Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, theyap^ 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
which the nouns are derived : as, " A compliance twV/i," 
'''to comply with ;^ " A disposition to tyranny," " dis- 
posed i6 tyrannise." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposi- 
tion is of great irapbrtance, we shall select a considera- 
ble number of examples of impropriety, in the applica- 
tion of this part of speech. 

1st, With respect to the preposition o/^ — " He is re- 
solved of going to the Persian court ;" " on going," kc^ 
« He was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" " on 
the Papal," 8^c. " To call of a person," and " to wait of 
bim ;" " on a person," &c. " He was eager of recom- 
mending it to his fellow citizens," " in recommending," 
Sec. Of is sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted 
after tvorthy : as, " It is worthy observation," or " of 
observation." But it would have been better omitted in 
the following sentences. " The emulation, who should 
serve their country best, no longer subsists among them, 
but of who should obtain the most lucrative command." 
*' The rain hath been falling of a long time ;" " falling a 
longtime." « It is situation chiefly which deci*^:es of the 
fortune and characters of men ;" " decides the fortune," 
©r, ^ concerning the fortune." ** He found the greatest 
dijficultyof writing:" " iti writing.". "It might have 
given me a greater taste of its antiquities." A taste of a 
thing implies actual enjoyment of it; but a taste /or it, 
implies only a capacity for enjoyment. ^* This had a 
much greater share of inciting him, tj^an any regard affe^* 
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his father's commands ;" " share in inciting," and " re- 
gard to his father's," kc. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and ybr.— 
" You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving 
persons ;" " ufion the most deserving," &c. " He ac- 
cused the ministers for betraying the Dutch :" " o^ hav- 
ing betrayed." " His abhorrence to that superstitious 
figure ;" « of that," &c. " A great change to the bet- 
ter ;" ^^for the better " " Thy prejudice to my cause ;" 
^^ against,** " The English . were very different people 
then to what they are at present ;" " from what," &c. 
" In compliance to the declaration ;" " with" &c. " It 
is more than they thought for ;" " thought q/*." " There 
is no need for it ;" " ojf it." For is supei'fluous in the 
phrase, " More than he knows fir.'* " No discoux*age- 
ment for the authors to proceed :" " to the authors," &c. 
" It was perfectly in compliance to some persons;" 
" with,** " The wisest princes need not think it any di- 
minution to their greatne^s^ or derogation to their suffi- 
ciency, to rely upon counsel j" " diminution of** and 
♦* derogation from . " ' ' 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and ufion.-^ 
"Reconciling himself with the king." " Those things 
which have the greatest resemblance with each other, 
frequently differ the most." " That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable 
with," &c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the 
sacred texts." In ail the above instances, it should be, 
" /o," instead of " with,** " It is a use that perhaps I 
should not have thought on ;" " thought of** " A great- 
er quantity may be taken from the heap, without making 
any sensible alteration upon it:" "m it." "Intrusted 
to persons on whom the parliament could confide ;" " iii 
whom." " He was made much on at Argos ;" " much 
e/,'* " If policy can prevail upon force ;" " over force." 
" I do likevirise dissent with the examiner " ^^from** 

4th. With respect to the prepositions i«, from^ &c,-— 
^' They should be informed in some parts of his characf^ 
t r ;" ^^ahout** or ^^conc€min(^.** " Upon such occasionsas 
fell into their cognizance;" '^ under." "That variety ^f 
feictions into "which we are still engaged;" "m which*" 
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*< To restore myself into the favour;" " ro the favour/' 
<^ Could he have profited from repeated experiences ;" 
« by^ From seems to be superfluous after forbear : as^ 
" He could not forbear from appointing the pope," Sec. 
*'A strict observance after times and fashions;" "o/' 
limes." *' The character which we may now value our- 
selves by drawmg ;" ^'•ufion drawing." "Neither of them 
shall make me swerve out of the path ;" ^^from the path." 
"Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel ;" it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat, or, tiike 
a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The improprie- 
ty of the preposition has wholly destroyed the meaning of 
the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a nuirxbcr 
of things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number : asj 
"Which is found among every species of liberty ;" " The 
€)pinion seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The preposition to is made useofbefore nouns of place^ 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I 
went to London ;" " I am goiu;^ to town." But the prepo- 
sition at is generally used after the neuter verb to be : as, 
"I have been ai London ;" "I was at the place appoint-^ 
ed ;" "I shall be at Paris." We likewise say: "He 
touched, arrived at any place." The preposition in is set 
before countries, cities, and large towns : as, "He lives 
in Fnuice, i i London, or in Birmingham." But before 
villages, and single houses, and cities which are in distant 
countries, at is used ; as, "He lives at Hackney;" "He 
resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indiiTerence with respect to the pro- 
noun one another, whether the preposition ofbc placed be- 
tween the two parts of it, or before them#»oth. We may 
say, " They were jeatlous of one another ;" or, « They 
were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is 
better. 

,' Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, cx-^. 
. ^ccpting, respecting, touching, Qoncerningt acco iijij;;. ^ 
^"They were all in fault exc jfit^ox excepting hi n." 
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RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions connect the sume moods and tenses oi^ 
verbs, and cases of nouns and pf onouns : as, " Candour 
is to be approved and practised :'''* " If thou sincerely de- 
sircy and earnestly pursue virtue, she -will assuredly be 
found by thee, and prove a rich reward :" " The master 
taught her and me to write ;" " He and she were school- 
fellows."* 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may 
further display its utility. "If he prefer a virtuous life, 
and is sincere in his professions, he will succeed;" "if he 
prefers J^ " To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is in- 
human ; and wanting compassion towards them, is un- 
christian;" "and ^0 «^an^ compassion." "The parliament 
addressed the king, and has been prorogued the same 
day ;" '' and was prorogued." " His wealth and him bid 
adieu to each other ;" " and Ae." "He entreated us, my 
comrade and I, to live harmoniously ;" " comrade and 
mt:" "My sister and her were on good terms;" "and 
she" " We often overlook the blessings which are in our 
possession, and are searching after those which are out 
of our reach :" It ought to be, " and search after." 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to con- 
nect diiferent moods and tenses of verbs : hut in these in- 
stances the nominative must generally, if not always, be 
repeated, which is not necessary, though it may be done, • 
under the construction to which the inile refers. We 
may say, *' He lives temperately, and he has long lived 
temperately ;" " He may return^ but he will not conti- 
nue ;" " She was proud, though she is now humble :" but 
it is obvious, that the repetition of the nominative in such 
cases, is indispensable ; and that, by this means, the lat- 
ter members of these sentences are rendered not so strict- 
ly dependent on the preceding, as those are which come 
under the rule. When, in the progress of a sentence, 
we pass from the aflBirmative to the negative form, ov 

* This rale refers only to nonns aitd pronouns, which hftv« the same bearini^ or rt 
nation, with regard to other parts of the sentence. 
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from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or nom- 
inative is always resumed : as, " He is rich, but he is not 
respectable." " He is not rich, but he is respectable." 
There appears to be, in general, equal reason for repeat- 
ing the nominative, and resuming the subject, when the 
course of the sentence is diverted by a change of the mood 
or tense. The following sentences may therefore be im- 
proved. " Anger glances into the breast of a- wise man, 
but will rest only in the bosom of fools ;" "but re^ts on- 
ly ;" or, but it will rtst only/' " Virtue is praised by ma- 
ny, and would be desired also, if her worth were really 
known ;" "and she would." " The world begins to recede^ 
wd will soon disappear j" " and it will." 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the 
' subjunctive mood,- after them. It is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used : as, If I were to write, he 
would not regard it ;*' " He will not be pardoned, un- 
less he repent.'''^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute na- 
ture require the indicative mood. " As virtue advan- 
cesy so vice recedes ;" " He is health}', because he is 
temperate." 

The conjunctions, {/J though^ unless^ except^ whether^ 
&c. generally require the subjunctive mood after them : 
as, " Ifthovi be aftlicted, repine not ;" " Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him ;" " He cannot be clean, unless 
he ivash himself:" "No power, excefit it were given from 
above ;" " Whether it were I or they, so we preach." But 
even these conjunctions, when the sentence does not im- 
ply doubt, admit of the indicative : as, " Though he is 
poor, he is contented." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve 
to illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative moods. " Though he were divinely inspir- 
ed? and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with su- 
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preme authority : though he were endued with supernat- 
ural powers, and could, therefore, have confirmed the 
truth of what he uttered, by miracles : yet in compli- 
ance with the way in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned." That 
our Saviour was divinely inspired, and endued with su- 
pernatural powers, are positions that are here taken for 
granted, as not admitting the IcaSt doubt ; they would 
therefore have been better expressed in the indicative 
mood : " Though he was divinely inspired ; though he ivaa 
endued with supernatural powers." The subjunctive is 
used in the like improper manner in the following exam- 
ple : " Though he were a son yet learned he obedience, 
by the things which he suffered." But, in a similar pas* 
sage, the indicative, with great propriety, is employed to 
the same purpose ; " Though he was rich, yet for. yonr 
^ttkes he became poor." 

1 . Lesty and that^ annexed to a command preceding, 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood ; as, " Love not 
sleep, lest thou come to poverty ;" *' Reprove not a scom- 
CYjlest he hate thee j" "Take heed that thou sfieak not 
to Jacob." 

-5^ with but following it, when futurity is denoted^ re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, " J^hc do but touch the 
hills, they shall smoke ;" " i/'he be but discreet, he will 
succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this 
occasion, when future time is not signified : as, *' j?/*in 
this expression, he does but jest, no offence should be ta- 
ken ;" "7/* she £* but sincere, I am happy." The same 
distinction applie^s to the following forms cf expression : 
" If he do submit, it will be from necessity ;" " Though 
he docs submit, he is not convinced ;** " If thou do not re- 
ward this service, he will be discouraged ;" " If thou dost 
licartily forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction that^ ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompa- 
nied with the subjunctive mood. '^ So much she dread- 
ed his tyranny, that the fate of her fiiend she dare not Ic- 
ment." " He reasoned so artfully that his friends would 
listen, and think [^that'\ he were not wrong." 

3. The s:ime conjunction governingboth the indicative 
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and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in 
the same circumstances, seems to be a great improprie- 
ty : as in these instances. " If there he but one body of 
legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if there arc 
only two, there will want a casting voice." ^^ If ^ man 
have a hundred sheep, and one of them i% gone astray,*' 
Sec. • 

4. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of 
any language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some 
words,, which were originally inserted in the sentence, 
and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this has 
been the case with respect to the conjunctive form of 
words, now in use ; which will appear from the follow- 
ing examples : " We shall overtake him though be 
runi\ that is, *Hhough he fi/tow/fl? runj" "Unless he act 
prudently, he will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, 
" unless he shall act prudently.** " If he succeed and 
obtain his end, he will not be the happier for it ;** that is, 
" If he should succeed, and should <»btain his end.*-* 
These remarks and examples are designed to show the 
original of our present conjunctive forms of expression ; 
and to enable the student to examine the propriety of 
using them, by tracing the words in question to their 
proper origin and ancient connexions. But it is necessa- 
ly to be more particular on this subject, and therefore 
v/e shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the pre- 
sent ten sie of the subjunctive mood, has a future signifi- 
cation. This is effected by varying the terminations of 
the second and third persons singular of the indicative ; 
as will be evident from the following examples : « If 
thou /iros/ierj thou shouldst be thankful ;*' « Unless he 
■study more closely, he will never be learned." Some 
writers however would express these sentiments without 
those variations ; " If thou /irosficrest^'* &c. « Unless he 
studies^*' kc. s and as there is great diversity of practice 
in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right appli- 
cation of these different forms of expression. It may 
be considered as a rule, that the changes of termination 
iiFe necessary, when these two circumstaiiccs. concur t 
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1 St, When the sulijcct is of a dubious and contingent xia- 
ture ; and 2d, Wiien the verb has a reference to future 
lime. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : " If thou injure another, 
thou wilt hurt thyself;" " He has a hard heart ; and if 
lie continue impenitent, he must suffer;" " He will 
maintain his principles, though he lose his estate ;" 
" Whether he succeed or not, his intention is laudable ;'* 
" If he dc not prosperous, he will not repine;" "If a 
man smite his servant, and he die^** &c. Exodus xxi. 2. 
In all these examples, the things signified by the verbs 
are uncertain, and refer to future time. But in the in- 
stances which follow, future time is not referred to ; and 
therefore a different construction takes place ; "If thou 
Hvest virtuously, thou art happy ;" " Unless he means 
uhat he says, he is doubly faithless ;" " If he allows the 
excellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;" 
" Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has de- 
ceived us ;" " Whether virtue is better than rank or 
wealth, admits not of any dispute ;** " If thou believest 
Avith all thy heart, thou mayst," &:c. ^icts viii. 37.- — 
There arc many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, 
in which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : 
as, " Though he excels her in knowledge, she far ex- 
ceeds him in virtue." " I have no doubt of his princi- 
ples : but if he believes the truths of religion, he does- 
not act according to them." 

That both the circumstances of contmgency and fu- 
turity are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering 
the terminations, will be evident, by inspecting the fol- 
lowing examples ; which show that there are instances 
in which neither of the circumstances alone implies the 
other. In the three examples following, contingency i-s 
denoted, but not futurity. " If he thinks as he 9f)eaks, he 
may safely be trusted." " If he ia now disposed to it, I 
will perform the operation." " He acts uprightly, un- 
less he deceives me." In the following sentences, futu- 
rity is signified, but not contingency. "As soon as the 
Hun sets, it will be cooler." " As the autumn advances.,- 
t'lese birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appcar^v, frcm the tenor of the examples edduce^^* 
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that the niles &bovc mentioned may be extended to as- 
sert, that in cases wherein contingency and futurity do 
not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sig- . 
nification of present time, nor to vary its form or termi- 
nation. The verb would then be in the indicative mood, 
whatever conjunctions might attend it. — If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the sub^ 
junctive and the indicative moods in this tense, were 
adopted and established in practice, we should have, on 
this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, and 
readily applicable to every case that might occur*-— It 
will, doubtless, sometimes happen,' that, on this occa- 
sion, as well as on many other occasions, a strict adhc - 
rence to grammatical rules, would render the language 
stiff and formal; but when cases of this soit occur, it is 
better to give tne expression a different turn, than to vi- 
olate grammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. 

5. Qn the form of the auxiliaries m the compound 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make 
a few observations. Some writers express themselves 
in the perfect tense as follows : " If thou have detennin- 
ed, we must submit :" " Unless behave consented, the 
writing will be void:" but we believe that few authors 
of critical sagacitv write in this manner. The proper 
form seems to be, " If thou hast determined ; unless he 
has consented ;'* &c. conformably to what we meet with 
in the Bible : " I have surnamed thee, though thou, hast 
not kno^vn me." Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. " What is the hope of 
-the hypocrite, though he hath gained," &c. Jod xxvii. 8. 

3ee aJso ^cts xxviii, 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these ; " If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the 
advantage ;" " Unless thou shall speak the whole tmth, 
we cannot determine ;" " If thou will imdertake the bu- 
siness, there is little doubt of success.'* This mode of 
expressing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warrant- 
ed by the general practice of correct writers. They ' 
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sliouid be hadstj ahalc^ and wilt : and we find them used 
in this fomi, in the sacred Scriptures. 

"If thou /vac^«; known," Uc.Luke xix. 47. "If thou 
/mdst been here," &c. John xi. 2 1. " If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean," Matt, viii. 2. See also 2 Sam, 
ii. 27. Mfl/^. xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense 
in the subjunctive mood, is also veiy frequently varied in 
its termination : as, " If thou loved him truly, thou 
wouldst obey him ;" "Though thou cfz^/ conform, thou hast 
gained nothing by it." ThSs variation, hoAvcver, appears 
to be improper. Our present version of the Scriptures 
which we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority 
in points of this nature, decides against it. " If thou 
knewest the gift," Sec. Johniv, 10. "If thou didst re^ 
ceive it, why dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor, iv. 7. See also 
Dan, V. 22. But it is proper to remai^k, that the form of 
the verb to de, when used subjunctively in the imperfect 
tense, is indeed very considerably and properly varied 
from that which it lias in the imperfect of the indicative 
mood ; as the learner will perceive by turning to the con- 
jugation of that verb.*. 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the 
subjunctive, do not change the termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say, " If thou mayst or 
canst go ;" " Though thou mightat live j" " Unless thou 
coiUdst read ;" " Jf thou wouldst learn ;" and not " If 
thou may or can go," &c. It is sufFxcient, on this pointy 
to adduce the authorities of Johnson andLowth; "If 
thou shouldst go j" Johnsoyi, " If thou maystj inightsty or 
couldst love ;" Lowih. Some authors think, that when 
that expresses the mtnivp or end, the termination of these 
auxiliaries should be varied : as, " I advise thee, that 
thon may beware ;" " He checked thee, t/iat thou should 
not presume :" but there does not appear to be any 
ground for this exception. If^the expression of " condi- 
tion, doubt, contingency," Sec. does not warrant a change 
in the form of these auxiliaries, why should they have it, 
when a motive or end is expressed ? The translators o£ 

* Sw ohservaHcm on the macn r of corjugatrnp ^^*rgi?l^e¥S'y^(5(351^ ^^ X^P^* 
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the Scriptures do not appear to Have made the distinction 
contended for. " Thou buildest the wall, that thou may^t 

— be their king," J^'eh. vi. 6. " There is forgiveness with 
thee, that thou mayst be feared.*' Psalms cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it 
appears, that with respect to what is termed the present 
tense of any vei*b, when the circumstances of contingency 
and futurity concur^ it is proper to vary the terminations 
of the second and third persons singular : that without 
the concurrence of those circumstances, the terminations 
should not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxilia- 
ries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the 
future, undergo no alterations whatever : except the im- 
fierfcct of the verb, to be^ which, in cases denoting contin- 
gency, is varied in all the persons of the singular num- 
ber* See fi. 84. The Kote, 

After perusing what has been advanced on this sub- 
ject, it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is 
the extent of the subjunctive mood? Some grammarians 
think it extends only to what is called the present tense 
of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb /o be^ when it denotes contingency : because in 
these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of varia- 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion 
of other grammarians, that, besides the two cases just 
mentioned, all verbs in the three past, and the two fu- 
ture tenses, are in the subjunctive modd, when they de- 
note contingency or uncertainty, though they have not 
any change of termination ; and that, when contingency 
is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, 
belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction 
may attend it. ' They think, that the definition and na- 
ture of the subjunctive mood, have no reference to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; 

* and that the subjunctive mood may as properly exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, 
which has no terminations different from those of the 
indicative. The decision of this point may not, by some 
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grammarians, be thought of much consequence. But 
the rules which ascertain the propriety of varying, or not 
varying, the terminations of the verb, will certainly be 
deemed important. ^ These rules may be well observed, 
without a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature 
and limits of the subjunctive mood. For further remarks 
on the subject, see pages 73 — 81. 96 — 98. 102 — 
103.* 

9. Some conjunctions have their correspondent coil^ 
junctions belonging tothem, so that, in the subsequent 
member of the sentence, the latter answers to the for* 
mer: as, 

1st, 7%ott^^,— t/tf^, neverthelesB : as, " 2%o«^A. he was. 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor," 

2d, Whethet'-'^r : as, " Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." 

3d, Either-'-^r : as, " I will either send it, or bring it my- 
self." 

4th, JVeither — nor : as, « JVeither thou nor I am able 
to compass it." 

5th, ./f^— «« ; expressing a comparison of equality : as^ 
<* She is c« amiable a« her sister." 

6th,./f«— «o : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
" M the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, Jis^-^o : expressing a comparison of quality : as, 
^ M the one dieth, so dieth the other." ' 

8th, 5o— a» ; with a verb expressing a comparison of 
quality : as, " To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

9th, 5o— «« ; with a negative and an adjective express- 

* We have stated, for the student's infbiination, the different opinions of grammanaiks , 
respecting the English Subjunctive Mood : Fii'st, that whidi supi>ose9 tln-i-e is no 
such mood in our language ; Secondly^ that which extends it no feithtr than the ^-a- 
nations of the verb extend ; Thirdly ^ that which we have adopted, and explained at 
large ; and whidi, in general, corresponds with the views of the most approved wri- 
ters on English Grammar. We may add a Fowth opinion ; which appears to possess, 
at least, much plausibility. This opinion admits the aiTangement we have given, 
with one variation, namely, tliat of assigning to the first tense of tlie subjUnetive, two 
fbrros: 1st, that which simply denotes contingency: as, •* If he rfeiww it, I will per- 
form the operation ;" that is, " if he noxv desires it :" 2dly, tliat which denotes both 
eontingency and Jliturity : as, "If he dcsift it, I will iHn*fbrm the operation ;" tliat is, 
"If he should hereafter desire it." Tlus last theory of the sulgimctive mood, claims 
ihe mtrit of rendering the whole system of themocds consistent and, regular ; of Ijeiiig 
more, conlbrraable than any other, to the definition of the subjunctive ; and of not re- 
(erring to the indicative mood forms of e^pi-ession, which ill accord with its siniplicit> 
and natiir«> 
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ing a compaiison of quantity : as, " Pompey was not «o 
great a man a« Caesar/* 

10th, So^^that : expressing a consequence : as, ^' He 
was 80 fatigued, that he could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propiiety. " The king, whose chamcter 
was not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the 
measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps have 
been belter: but, in general, nor seems to repeat the 
negation in the former part of the sentence, and therefore 
gives more emphasis to the expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both sin- 
gly and in pairs. The following are examples of this 
impropriety. " The relations are so uncertain, as that 
they require a great deal of examination :" it should be, 
*' that they require," Sec. " There was no man so san- 
guine, who did not apprehend some ill consequences :^' 
it ought to be, " So sanguine as not to apprehend," Sec. : 
or, "no mail, how sanguine soever, who did not," &c. 
" To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge his 
power." " This is no other but the gate of paradise.^' 
In botli these instances, dut should be than, " We should 
sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they 
are such as we may reasonably expect from them what 
they propose," &c. It ought to be, " that we may rea- 
sonably," &c. " The duke had not behaved with that 
loyalty as he ought to have done ;" " with wJiich he ought." 
" In the order as they lie in his preface :" it should be, 
" in order as they lie ;" or, " in the order in which they 
lie," " Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;" " as 
cost him," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he 
is now commonly painted ;" " such a scarecrow," &c. " I 
wish I could do that justice to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," Sec. ; " do such justice as to oblige," Sec. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. " W'ere there no 
difference, there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of 
a sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, " Had he 
done this, he Imd escaped ;" " Had the limitations on the 
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prei"ogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, liis 
integrity had made him regard, as sacred, the boundaries 
of the constitution;" The sentence in the common form 
would have read thus : " If the limitations on the pre- 
rogative had been, &c. his integrity would have made 
him regard," &c. 

The particle a», when it is connected with the pronoun 
, ^uchf has the force of a relative pronoun : as, ^' Let 8uch 
lis presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct ;" which is equivalent to, " Let them who presume," 
&c. But when used by itself, this particle is to be con- 
sidered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. Sec 
the Key. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to notivithstandin^. The words Jor all 
that^ seem to be too low. " The word was in the mouth 
of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a 
secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; brcause would 
do much better in the following sentence. It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs from 
that of every other language." 

The word excefit is far preferable to other than. << It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation." 
Excefit is also to be preferred to all but, " They were 
happy all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is im* 
properly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or is se 
sanguine ^ to hope." " I must, however, be so just a t« 
•wn." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
understood : as, " I beg you would come to me ;" " See 
thou doit not;" instead of " that you would," "that 
thou do." But in the following and many similar phrase s, 
this conjunction were much better inserted : \^ Yet it ik 
reason the memory of their virtues remain to. posterity." 
It should be, " yet it isjuet that the memory," Sec. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things r^re comp-u;- 
ec', the latter ncan or pronoun is T.ot go'-^rned by tlit,^ 
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conjunction than or as^ but agrees with the verb, or 
is governed by the verb or the preposition, expressed 
or understood ; as, " Thou art wiser th m I ;" that 
13, ^^ than I am." 't They loved him more than me ;'' 
i.e. '•• moi'e than they loved me." "The sentiment 
is well expressed by Plato, but much better by Solo- 
mon th^n him ;" that is, " than by him."^ 

' The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in s6me other forms, may be disco- 
vered, by supplying the words that are not expressed ; 
which will h% evident from the following instances of 
erroneous construction. " He can read better than me." 
" He is as good as her." " Whether I be present or 
no.** " Who did this ? Me." By supplying the words 
understood in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear : as, " Better than I can 
read ;" " As good as she is j" " Present or not pi^sent ;" 
*^ I did it." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have' 
been committed : a number* of which is subjoined, , as a 
further caution and direction to the learner. " Thou art 
a much greater loser than me by his death." " She suf- 
fers hourly more than me." " We contributed a third 
more than the Dutch, who were obliged to tlie same 
proportion more than us." " King Charles, and more 
than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at liber- 
ty to form new schemes." " The drift of all his sermons 
was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet 
mightier than him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear." " It was not the wo^ 64" so eminei^t an autlior,. 
as him to whom it was first^mputed." " A stone is 
heavy, and the sand weighty ; biit a fool's wri*th is heavier 
than them both." " If the king give us leave, we may 
perform the office as well as them tliat do." In these 
passages it ought to be, " /, we^ he^ they^ respectively." 

' 'When the relative who immediately follows tha?i^ it 

* See ihc TXiOh edition of the Key : llul:' kx. ITie Kult. 

R 
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seems to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case : as* 
" Alfred, than ivhom^ a greater king never reigned," &c. 
" Beelzebub, thanwhom^ Satan excepted, none higher 
sat,'* &c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if. the 
personal pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina- 
tive case ; as, " A greater king never reigned than Ae,*' 
that is, *' than he was,'* " Beelzebub, than //c," &c. y 
that is, " them he sat" The phrase than ^Jhoniy is, how- 
ever, avoided by the best modem writers. 

RULE X'XI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express 
our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of 
some words, is frequently admitted. Instead of say- 
ing, '^ He was a learned man, he was a wise man, 
and he was a good man ;" we make use of the ellipsis, 
and say, " He was a learned, wise, and good man." 

When the omission of words woidd obscure tlie 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an itn- 
propriety, they must be expressed. In the sentence, 
*' We are apt to love who love us," the word them 
should be supplied. *' A beautiful field and trees,'' 
is not proper language. It should be, '' Beautiful 
fields and trees ;" or, '* A beautiful field and fine 



Almost all compounded sentences afe more or less 
elliptical ; some examples of which majr be seen under 
the different parts of speech. 

I. The ellipsis of the article is tlius used ; " A muni 
woman, and child:" that is, " a man, a woman, and a 
child." "Ahouse and garden;" that is, « a house and 
agai-den." "The sun and moon ;" that is, " the sun 
and the moon." *« The day and hour;" that is, "the 
day and the hour." In all these instances, the article 
being once expressed, the repetition of it becomes unne- 
cessary. There is, however, ah exception to this obser- 
vation, when some peculiar emphasis requires a repeti- 
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lion ; as in the folIu^ying sentence. " Not only the year, 
but the day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of 
the last article would be impix)pcr. When a different 
' form of the article is requisite, the article is also proper- 
ly repeated : as, "a house vend an orchard;" instead of 
" a hoi^se and orchard." ■ 

?. The noun is frequently omitted in the following 
manner. " The la.vs of God and man ;" that is, *' the 
laws of God and the laws of man." In some very emr 
phatical expression, tlie ellipsis should not be used : as, 
^' Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God ;" 
which is more emphatical than, , '^ Christ the power and 
wisdom of God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the followinj^ 
manner. " A delightful garden and orchard j" that is, 
" a delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;" " A 
little man and woman ;" that is, " A little man and a lit- 
tle woman.** In such elliptical expressions as thefee, the 
adjective ought to have exactly the same signification, 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should 
not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns 
of different numbers: as, "A magnificent house and 
gardens.*' In this case it is better to use aiiothcr adjec- 
tive ; as, " A magnificent house and fine gardens." 

4. The follo^vin;5 is the ellipsis of the fironoun. ** I 
love and fear him j" that is, " I love him, and I fear him." 
" My house and lands ;" that is, " ray house and my 
lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take place 
with pi-opriety ; but if we would be moi^e express and 
cmphatical, it must not be used : as, " His friends and his 
foes ;*' « My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they 
love ;" instead of, " This is the man "luhom they love." 
" Those are the goods they bought ;" for, " These arc 
the goods 'ivhkh they bought." 

In complex seVxtences, it is much better to have the 
reliitivc pronouu expressed: as it is more proper to say? 
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" The posture in which I lay,** than, " In the posture I 
lay:" "The horse on which I rode, felldoivni;" than 
" The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
bentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confu- 
sion, shoult. answer to each other with great exactness. 
^' We spociL tiit.t we do know, and. testify that we have 
seen.." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
ought to be supplied : as, " We speak that tvhtc/t we do 
know, and testify that w/iich we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the Tcrb is used in the following in- 
stances. " The rnanwas old and crafty ;" that is, " the 
man v/as old, and the man was crafty.** " She .Avas 
3^oung, and beautiful, and good ;** that is, <' She was 
young, she was beautiful, and sjie was good." ** Thou 
art poor, and wTetched, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked.** If wx would fill up the ellipsis in the last sen- 
tence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the 
adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed last, 
and the ellipsis supplied : as, " She is young and beauti- 
ful, and she is good.*' 

" I went to see and hear him ;'* that is, " I went to 6ee 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance there is 
not only an ellipsis of the governing verb / ivc?2t, but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is go- 
verned by it. 

JJoy did, have, had, tihall, mil, 7nay, might, and. the rest • 
of the auxiliaries of the corrxpound tenses, are frec^uently 
used alone, to spare the repetition of the verb ; as, " ^-Ic '' 
regards his word, but thou dost not:** i.e. ^' dost not 
regard it.*' " We succeeded, but they did not ;'* « did 
not succeed." " I have learned ray task, but thou hast 
not ;" " hast not learned.*' " They must, and they shall 
be punished ;*' that is, " they must be punished." See 
the Kbv. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
manner. « He spoke and acted wisely ;** that is, " He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely.'* '« Thrice I w^nf 
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and offcretl my Service ;** that is, " Thrice I went, and 
thrice I offered my service.'* 

7. The ellipsis of the fir c/tosuidn^ as well as of the verb, 
is seen in the following instances : " He w ent into the 
abbeys, halls, and public buildings ;*' t'nit is, " he went 
into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into 
the public buildings." « He. also went tlirough all the 
streets and lanes of the city j" that is, " Through all the 
streets, and through all the lanes," &cc. <' He spoke to 
every nian and woman there," that is, " to every man 
and to every woman*" " This day, next month, last 
year ;" that is, " on this day, in the next month, in the 
last yea.r ;" " The Lord do th«tt which seemeth him good ; " 
that is, " vWiich seemeth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the co^iijunction isr,s follows : "They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;" i. e. " the power and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love *of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not flatter 
liim," that is, " Though I love him, yr;t I do not flatter 
him.'* 

9. The ellipsis of the inter jfctlm is not very common ; 
it, however, is sometimes used; as, ," Oh ! pity and 
lihamel" that is, "Oh pity! Oh shame :" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almor,t every scnLcnco in the 
r.nglish language, numerous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admiLlcd here. 

In the following instances there i| a very considerable 
one : " He will often argue^ tlmt if this part of our trade 
were v^rell cultivated, we should guin from one nation; 
and if another, from another;" that is, " He vdll often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should gain from one nation, and if another part of 
our trade were well cultivated, wc should gain, from ano- 
ther nation." 

The following instances^ tliough shoit, conttdn much 

^ ^3f the ellipsis ; " Wo is me ;'/ i. e. " Wo is to me." « To 

let blood ;" i. e. ".to let out bipod." . " To let do^yn j" 

i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" 

i. e. " to walk through the sp^'ce of \ mile." ^' To sloen 
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all night ;" I c. " to sleep thrwgli all fbe niglU." « To 
go a £shin$ ;" " Togo a hunting ;■* i. e. " to g^ q& a 
^^shiog voyag^e or business;^' ^^ toga on a hunting party." 
" t dine at two o'clock ;** i. e. " at two of the clock..** 
" By sea, by land» on shore ;" i» e. '^ By the sea> by the 
[&ndt on the shore.'* 

10. The examples tftat follow ate produced to show 
the impropriety of ellipsis in some pailicular cases. 
" The land was always possessed, ^during pleasure, by 
those intrusted with tBe command ;** it should be " those 
ftcrsons intrusted ;*' w, ** those who were intrusted." '* If 
he fe»d read fuither, he would have found scvei-al of his 
objectives might have beeii spared :" that is, " he would 
have found that several of his objections,*' &c. « Inhere 
is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their 
own characters." It ought to be, " nothing in which 
men ;■' and, " than in knowing.'- " I sfcarcely know any 
part of natural pliitofiophy would yield more variety and 
usej" it should be, « w/tfV^ is^ould yield," 8tc. « In the 
temper of mind he waj& then ;'* i. e. «zw which he then 
v/as." " The little satisfactioii and consistency, to be 
found in niost of the a^tems of divinity I have met with, 
made me betake myself to the sole feading of the Scrip* 
tures:'* it ought to be, ^^ which tire to be found," and 
^'^Mch I have met with." "He desired they might ^o 
to the altar together! and jointly rettun their tlianks to- 
AVhom only they wfere due ;'* i.e. " /o ^m to whom," 6cc. 

HULK KXU. 

All the pafrts of a sentence should coirespMOod^ to 
each other t a regular and dependent constniction, 
tbrcaighout, should to carefully preserved. The fol- 
iotvnng sentetxce is therefote inaccurate : ^* He was 
mpre beloved,, but tM>t to much admired, as Cinthlo." 
Mare requires thmi aftir it, which is no whtre fouiid" 
in the sentence. It should be^ ** He was mote be- 
loved ttian Cinthio, but not so much admired." 

This rule maylbe con^dered as comprehending^ all the 
preceding.<mes4 smd it will also af^Iy to many fc;*maot 
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sentences, whicii none of those rules can be brought to 
bfear upon* Its gfenerality tttity Seem to render ituseles*: 
but by raiiglng under if d number of vstried examples, 
we shall perceire its utility *, and that it is calculated to 
prove the propriety or 'impropriety of many modes of 
expression, which the less general rules cannot deter- 
mine.. * e 

" This dedication may j^er^efor almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be publial^e^." Itoqghtto be, that has 
been, or shall be published." "He was guided by in- 
terests always different, sometime.s contrary to, those of 
the community;" " differeiiit yro?n ;" or, "always dif- 
ferent from those of the community, and sometimes con- 
trary- to them." " Will it be urged that these books are 
a^bld, or even, older than tradition ?" The words, "as 
old^*' and " older/' cannot have a common regimen ; it 
should be " as old as tradition,. Qreven older." " It re- 
quires few talents to whicli moM.meia arc not born, or at 
least may not acquire ;" "or wlijch,^ ^t least, they may 
i^ot acquire." "The court of chaiw:ftiy frequently miti** 
gates and breaks the teeth of the coram^n law." In this 
construction, the first verb is sai4> " tOfftitigate the teeth 
!of the common law," which is ,ai> evident solecism. 
" Mitigates tl^ common law, and bfeaksthe teeth of it," 
utt)Uld liave been grammatical. . 

" They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown;" " grow. iirto good lan- 
guage," is very improper^ " There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, wfeo»6itfeer out of mad zeal, pri- 
vate hatred, or filthy lucre, are ahv^^ys ready," &c. We 
say properly, " A man acts out of mad zesn," or, " out 
»of private hatried;" but we c^not say, if we would 
spi^ak English, '^ he ucts oiit.of Mthf lucre." " To dou- 
ble her Ki»dneas ^d caresses of me ;" the word f* kind- 
pess" requires to be followed by either to or for^ and can- 
not be consttTtcd' with the preposition of. " Never wa^ 
t^an^O teased, or suHered half tlie uneasiness, as I have 
^ofle this evening:" the &fst ^nd third clauses, viz. 
" Never was man so teased, as I have done this evening," 
tannot be joined without an impropriety 5 and to connect 
the second and third, the Vbrd rAtf f mtist be substituted 
foi* «# ; " Ot suffei^d halt the ^utieasiae^s that I have 
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(lone i" or else, " half so much uneLisiness aii I have suf- 
fered." 

The first pr.rl of the folio win j^ sentence abounds with 
ii(!vcr]>s» aiKi those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another: " Now much soever the rcfoiTuation of this clc- 
q;cncr: te a:^c is almost utterly to be despaired of, Ave may- 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times.'* 
The sentence Vvoiild be more correct in the folloAvinf^ 
f .rm ; " Tliou^h the reformation of this degenerate a^e 
io nearly to be despaired of," See. 

^< Oil ! sliut not up my soul v/ith the sinners, nor my 
life uith the blood-thirsty ; in whofic hands is wicked- 
ness, and thair rij^ht hand is full of gifts." As the pas- 
sage, introduced by the copulative conjunction and^ was 
not intended as a cGnlinuivtion of the principal and indc- 
j)cndent part ot" the sentence, but of the dependent p ait, 
the relative ivh^jne should liave been used instead of tke 
jiOKSesive their; viz. '* and whose right hand is full. of 

" Eye hath not seen, nor _ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them .that love him." There seems to be 
i.n impropriety in this sentence, in which the, same noan 
serves m a double capacity, performing at the same. time 
the ofiices both of the noininative and objective, cases. 
'* Neither //r.^/i it entered into the heart of man, to con- 
ceive tb.c thhigs," S;c. would have been regular. 

" We liave the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
poimdiiig, those images which we have once received, 
into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is vpry 
proper to say, " altering and compounding those images 
v/hich wc hr.vc once received, into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" but we can with no propriety say, 
••' retaining them into ail the varieties ;" and yet, accord- 
ing to tb.c manner in which the words are ranged, this 
construction is unavoidable : for " retaining, altering, 
and compounding^"," arc participles, each of which equal- 
ly refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, those ima' 
i^rti ; I'.nd that notm again is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, into. The construction might 
easily have been rectified, by disjoining the participle re- 
fif/Ning- from the other two participles, in this way : 
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^' We huvc the potver of retaining those images which 
we ha% e once received, and of altering and compounding 
them into all the yarietes of picture and vision ;'* or, 
perhaps, better thus ; " We have the power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding, those images which we 
have once received, and of forming them into all the 
varieties of picture and vision.'* 

INTERJECTION. ' ^ . 

For the syntax of the Interjection, See B^iilc v.^ Note 
1 1, page 142. ' . . 

Directions for Parsing. * 

As we have finished the explanation of the dificrent 
parts of speech, and the rules for forming them into 
sentences, it is now proper to give some examples of tl^ 
manner in which the learners should be exercised, in 
order to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar 
to them. This is called parsing. The nature of the 
subject, as well as the adaptation of it to leaniers, re- 
quires that it should be divided into two parts ; viz. pars- 
ing, as it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it 
respects both etymology- and .syntax.* 

sect. I. S/iecimen o/ etymological fiar sing, 
" Virtue ennobles us.'* 
Fh'tue is a common substantive of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case, f Decline 
the noun,) Ennobles is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and tlie third person singular. 
f Repeat the firtaent tcnse^ the imfierfcct tenne^andthefiev' 
feet iiaxticilih.%) Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person plural, and in the objective case. (Decline the 
fironoMn.) • 

" Gogdness will be rc^varded." 
Goodness is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline it. J Will be rewarded is a regular verb, in the pas- 

* See the " General Direttions for using tlie English Exercist-s," prefixed to the 
fj^hfh awl even subsequent ttUi ion of that lHH>k. 
t The kanicr should ociasion|lly repeal all the moods and tenses of the verb. 
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. sive voice, the indicative mood, the first future tense, and 
the thii'd person singular. ( Refieat the present tenae^ the 
imfierfect tcnae^ and the fierfect fiarticifile,)- 
" Strive to improve." 
Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, and of the second person singular. (Repeat the 
present tense^ ^c.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, 
^ind in the infinitive mood. (Repeat the present' tense ^ 
^^ J. 

« Time fiics, O I how swiftly.'^ 

" Time is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (Dc^ 
cline the noun,) Tlies is an irregular verb neuter, the 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular. ' (Repeat the present tense j k^c») I is an inter-, 
jection. How and swiftly arc adverbs. 

« Gratitude is a delightfnl emotion.** 

Gratitude is a comnH>n substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline it.) Is is an irregular vci'b neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the ^hird person singular. (Repeat 
the present tense ^l:fc.y ^ is the indefinite article. De- 
lightful is an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the 
degrees of comparison,) Emotion is a common substan- 
tive of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it7) 

" They who forgive, act nobly." 

They is a pei-sonal pronoun, of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and the nominative case. 
(Decline it,) Forgive is an irregular .verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
(Repeat the present tcnae^ Isfc.) Act is a regular verb 
active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son plural. (Repeat^ hsfc) J\l5ly is an adverb of qua- 
lily. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 

Bu is a proposition. Living is the? present participle 
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tjf the regular neuter verb " to live." ( Rejieut the fiar- 
ticifilea,) . Tem^ierately is ao adverb pf quality. Our is 
an adjective pronoun of . the possessive kind. (Decline 
it.) /f<?a/M is a common substantive, of the third per- 
son, the singular number, and in the nominative case. 
(Decline it7) Is proinoted is a regulap verb passive, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person singu- 
lar. (Rcfieat^ ^c,J 

" We should be kind to them who are unkind to us." 

IVe is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plu- 
ral number, and in the nominative, case. (Decline it.) 
HitQuld be .19 an irregular verb neuter, in the potential 
mood, the^mperfect tense, and the first person plural. 
(Refieat the fireaeni tenae^ is^c) Kind is an adjective, in 
tlie positive state. (Re fie at the degrees of comparison.) To 
is a preposition. Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural number, and in the objective case. 
(Decline it.) Who is a rqlative pronoun, and in the nomi- 
native case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb neu- 
ter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third person 
plural. ... ( Relicat^l^fc.) Unkind is an adjective in th<^ 
•posiuve state. (Refieat the degrees of comparison.) To 
is a preposition. Us is a pergonal pronoun, of the fusi 
person, the plural number, and in the objective case. 
(Decline it.) 

SECT. 2. Siiecimen of syntactical /larsing. 

" Vice produces misery.*' 

Vice is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
lingular number, and in the nominative case. J^roducfs 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
" vice," according to rule i. which says ; (here repeat 
the rule.) Misery is a common substantive, of tlie third 
person, the singulai* number, and the objective case go- 
verned by the active verb "produces," accoixling to rulk 
XI. which says, Sec. 

" Peace ^nd joy are virtue*s crowa.*' 

Peace is a common substantive. (Repeat the person^ 
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number and case, J •/fn^ is a.copulative conjunction. Joi/ 
is a common substantive. (Rejitat tke/iersoriy numdsr^ and 
caB€\) Are is an jrpegulav verb ncL^ter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural, agreeing v^^th 
the nomi'^ative case *^ peace and joy/* according to RULfc 
n. which says , (here repeat the rule,) Virtue' a is a coiii-. 
mon substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
ber, and in the possessive ease, 4joverned,by the substan- . 
tive " crown," agreeably to rulk x. v/hich says, fico. 
Crown is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case, agreeably 
to the fourth note of liULE XI. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." . 

Wisdom is a common substantive. (Refieat the per^on^ 
number and ca^e, J Or is a disjunctive conjunction. Folli/ 
is a common substantive. (Repeat the person^ number^ and 
case,) Governs is a regular v^rb activcj indicative mood, 
present tense, and-thethir4 person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case ^^ wisdom*' or " folly," accord- 
ing to RULE 111. which says, &<:. Us is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person, pluruL number, and in the ob- 
jective case, governed by the active verb ^governs,*' 
agreeably to RULE XI. v/hich says, &c. 

^* Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing witli its substantive '.' heart," according to Note 
2 under rulbi viii. which says, Sec. Heart is a common 
substantive, (Repeat the pe^ son ^ number and case.) 
KnoKvs is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native case " heart," according to rule i. which says^ 
Sec. Its is a personal pronoun, of the third person singu- 
lar, and of the neuter gei^der, to agree with its substantive" 
'* heart," according to rule v. which says, &c. it is in the 
possessive case, governed by the noun " sorrows," accord- 
ing to rule x. which says. Sec. Sorrows hi Zl common 
substantive, of the third person, the plural number, and 
the objective case governed by the active verb, " knows," 
accordingto rule xi, which says, Stc. 
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" The man is happy who lives wisely." 

7Vie is the definite article. Man is a common substan-t^ 
live. (^Re/ieat the fierson^ number^ and case,) Is is an ir- 
regulai' verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agi-eeing with the nominative 
case <' man," according to rule i. which says, &c. Ifafi' 
fiy is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a relative 
pronoun^ which has for its antecedent, " man," with 
which it agrees in gender and number, according to rule 
V. which says, &c. L,ives is a regular verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree-^ 
ing with its nominative " who," according to rule vk^ 
which says, &c. Wisely i^^Ji adverb of quality, placed 
after the verb, according to rule xv. 

" Who preserves us ?" 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kinA 
and in the nominative case singular. The word to whicn 
it relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun con- 
taining the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note 
under rule vi. Preserves is a regular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree-v 
ing with its nominative " who," according to rule vi!. 
which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun. (Refieaf^ 
the person^ number y case, and rule, J 

" Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine- 
Who inhabit it ? We." 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kin(L 
and relates to the following words, " brother's" an# 
** mine," agreeably to a note under rule vi. li is iiff 
the possessive case, governed by '* house," according tdT 
RULE X. whicli says, 8cc. House is a common substan- 
iive. (Refieat the fierson^ numberyXaa(:Ba9^.-J Is is an ir«^ 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, s^oP 
the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
case " house," according to rule t. which says, &c.. 
. That is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kinA, 
Miji is an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. Iirsi^\ 
therms is a common aubfltantrve, of the third person, th^ 

S 
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singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
"house" understood, according to rule x. and a note 
under rule vi. And is a copulative conjunction. Mine 
is a personal pronoun, of the first person, th« singular 
number, and in the possessive case, according to a note 
under rule x. and another under rule vi. Who is a 
relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, of tJie plural 
number, in the nominative case, and relates to " we" 
following, according to a note under rule vi. Inhabit 
is a regular verb active. (Refieat t/ie ?nood^ tenee, person^ 
iSfc.J It is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the objective case, governed by 
the active verb " inhabit," according to rule xi. which 
says, &c. We is a personal prononn, of the first person, 
the plural number, and the nominative case to the Verb 
" inhabit" understood. The words " inhabit it" are im- 
plied after" we," agreeably to a note under rule vi. 

" Remember to assist the distressed." 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomina- 
tive case "thou" understood. To assist is a regulai* verb 
active, in:the infinitive mood, governed by. the preceding 
verb " remember," according to rule xii. which says 
Sec. The is the definite article. Distressed is^ an adjec-' 
tive put substantively. 

" We are not unemployed." 

We is a personal pronoun. (Refieat the iiersoh^ 7iumber^ 
and case^J Are is an irregular verb neuter. - (Refloat the 
*vioodj tense J /i^rsonj ^c.J JSTot is an adverb of iiegatibn. 
Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. The 
two negatives not and mw, form an affirmative, agreeably 
to RULE XVI. which says, &c. 

" This bounty has relieved, you and us ; and his 
gmtified the donor." . ,\ 

This is an adjective.pronoun of the demonsti^ative kind, 
Bou7ity is a common substantive. (Repeat the persdn^ 
number^ and case.) Has relieved is a regular .verb active, 
indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular. 
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agreeing with its nominative " bounty," according to 
RULE I. which says, &c. YoA is a personal pronoun, of 
the second person plural, and in the objective case, f i?(?- 
fieat the j^overnmcjit^ and riUe.) jind is a copulative con- 
junction, Z7# is a personal pronoun, in the objective 
case. You and us are put in the same case, according to 
RULE xviii. which says, Sec. Jnd is a copulative con- 
junction, has gratijitd is a' regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, perfect tense, and third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative " bounty," understood. 
*' Has rodeved*' and " has gratified," are in tbe same mood 
and tense, according to rule xviii. which says, &c. 
The is the definite article. Donor is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the singular number, and the 
objective case governed by the active verb '^ has gratifi- 
ed,** according to Rule xi. which says, &c. 

" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singu- 
lar number, masculine gender, and in the nominative 
case. Will be fiardoned is a regular passive verb, indica- 
tive mood, first future tense, and the third person singu- 
lar, agreeing with its nominative " he," according to 
RULE I. and composed of the auxiliaries " will be," and 
the perfect participle " pardoned'* J\^ot is a negative 
adverb. Unless is a disjunctive conjunction. He i« a 
personal pronoun. {Repeat the person, number, gender^ 
and case.y Repent is a regular verb neuter, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the present tense, the third person sin- 
gular, ^d agrees with its nominative case *« he," accord- 
ing to RULE I. which says. Sec. It is in the subjunctive 
mood, because it implies a future sense, and denotes un- 
certainty signified by the conjunction " unless," agreea- 
bly to RULE XIX. and the notes. 

" Good works being neglected, devotion is false.'* 

Good txforks being neglected, being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, accoixiing to 
the fifth note of rule i. Devotion is a common sub- 
stantive. {Repeat the number, person, and case,) Is is an 
irregular verb neuter. {Repeat the mood, tense, person, 
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tsfc.) False is an adjective in the positive state, and be- 
Ionics to its substantive " devotion" understood, agreea- 
bly to RULE VIII. which says, &c. 

" The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and 
virtuous prince." 

T/if is the definite article. Emfieror is? a common sub-, 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and in 
the nominative case. ATarcus Aurelius is a proper name 
or substp.ntive, and in t he nominative case, because it is 
put in apposition with the substantive " emperor^*' agree- 
ably to the first note of rule x. Was is an irregular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
" emperor,** according to rule i. A is the indefiinite 
article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substan- 
tive "prince." And is a copulative conjunction. Virtu^ 
0U8 is an adjective, and belongs, &c. Prince is a common 
substantive, and in the nommative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of RULE XI. 

" To err is human." 

To err^ is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to the verb " is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative case " to err," agreeably to 
Note 1, under RULE the first. Human is an adjective, 
and belongs to its substantive " nature" understood, ac- 
cording to RULE VIII. which says, &c. 

" To countenance persons who are guilty of bad 
ac^tions, is but one remove from actually commit- 
ting tJicm.*' 
To countenance persons Hvho are i^uilty of had actions^ is 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the 
verb *' is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
A\ ith the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomi- 
native case, agreeably to Note 1. under rule the fi.rst. 
But is a disjunctive conjunction. One is a numeral adr 
jective, agreeing with its substantive " remove." l^emove 
'is a common substantive, of the third person, the singu- 
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lar number, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi. From is a preposition. Com- 
mitting is the present participle of the regular active verb 
" to commit." Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural number, and in the objectiue case» go- 
verned by the participle " committing,' agreeably to 
RULE XIV. which says, Sec. 

" Let me proceed." 

This sentence, according to the statement of gramma- 
rians in general, is in the Imperative mood^ of the first 
person, and the singular number. The sentence may, 
however, by analyzed in the follovnng manner. Let is 
an irregular verb active, in the Imperative mood, of the 
second person, the plural number, and agrees with its 
nominative case " you" understood : as, " do you let." 
Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the singu- 
lar number, and in the objective case, governed by the 
active verb " let," agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 
Proceed is a regular verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, 
governed by the preceding verb " let," according to rule 
XII. which says, &c. 

" Living expensively and luxuriously destroys 
health," " By living frugally and temperately, 
health is preserved." 

Living expensively and lujciiHously^ is the nominative 
case to the verb " destroys," agreeably to Note 1, under 
RULE I. Living frugally and temperately^ is a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
" by," according to Note 2, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully stu- 
died by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to 
enable him to comprehend the nature of this employ- 
ment ; and sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in othqr 
exercises, to point out and apply the remaining rufe«, 
both principal and subordinate. 
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PART IF. 

PROSODY. 

FnosoDY consists of two parts : the former teaches 
the true pronunciatiok of words, comprising ac- 
cent, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE ^ 

and the latter, the laws of versification. 



CAAPTfiR I. 
Of PnOTiTVSCJA rioN. 

S^cr. 1. 0/ Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the 
voice, on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that 
it may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
from them : as, in the word presume^ the stress of the 
voice must be on the letter ?/, and second s)'llable, 
sxime^ which take the accent. 

As words may be formed <jf a different number of syl- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some peculiiir mark to distinguish words from mere syl- 
lables ; otherwise speech would be only a continued suc- 
cession of syllables, without conveying ideas : for, as 
words are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, 
must cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. 
It >firas therefore necessary, that the mind should at <MK:e 
perceire what number of syllables belongs to each ww'd, 
in utterance. This might be done by aperceptible pause, 
at the end of each word in peaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But 
this^ would make discoui^s^ extremely tedious ; and though 
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it might render words distinct, vould make the meaning 
of sentences confused. Syllables might also be suffi- 
ciently distinguished by a certain elevation or depression 
of voice upon one syllable of each word, which was the 
practice of some nations. But the English tongue has, 
fofr this purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and sim- 
plest kind, which is called accent, and which effectually 
answers the end- 

Every word in our language, of more than one sylla- 
ble, has one of them distinguished from the rest in this 
manner ; and some writers assert, that every monosyl- 
lable of two or more letters, has one of its letters thus 
distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The princi- 
pal accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one 
syllable in a word from the rest. The secondaiy accent 
is that stress which we may occasionally place upon ano- 
ther syllable, besides that which has the principal ac- 
cent i in order to pronounce every pan of the word more 
distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously : thus, " Complai- 
sant, caravan," and " violin," have frequently an accent 
on the first as well as on the last syllable, though a some- 
what less forcible one. The same may be observed of 
" Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," &c. But it 
must be observed, that though an accent is allowed on 
the first syllable of these words, it is by no means neces- 
sary ; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
that on the last syllable, without the least deviation from 
propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer 
has always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the word. But as harmo- 
ny of termination frequently attracts the accent from the 
root to the bi'anches of words, so the first and most natu- 
ral law of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing 
the stress than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, 
indeed, with perfect uniformity, leave the principal part 
oi the word in quiet possession of what seems its lawful 
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property ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of "vvhich 
our language is full, assume a right of pi'eserving their 
original accent, and subject almost evei^ word they^ be- 
stow upon us to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great 
measure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root ; in words from the learn- 
ed languages, it is generally on the termination ; and if 
to these we add the different accent we lay on some 
words, to distinguish them from others, we seem to have 
the three great principles of accentuation ; namely, the 
radicaly the termi7iatio7taly and the distinctive. The radi- 
cal : as, " Love, lovely, loveliness ;" the terminational : 
as, " Harmony, harmonious ;" the dii>tinctive : as, " Con- 
vert, to convert." 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily oneiof them 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of empha- 
sis, we sometimes lay an equal stress upon tv\o succes- 
sive syllables ; as, "Direct, sometimes ;" but when these 
words are pronounced alone, they have never more than 
one accent. The word '* ^inen," is the only word which 
is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, " Childish, 
kingctom, actest, acted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer, 
foremost, zealotis, fulness, meekly, Artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the ra- 
dical word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, 
" To beseem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, " To cement, a cement; to 
contract, a c6ntract ; to pres4ge, a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
on the latter syllable : as, " Delight, perfume." Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must 
have preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to 
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the vei'bs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun 
" witer" must have preceded the verb " to w4ter,'* as 
the verb " to cori^spond," must have preceded the noun 
" corresp6ndent :" and " to pursvie" claims priority to 
« pursuit;" So that we may conclude, wherever verbs 
djeviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, and gene-i 
rally in those words only where a superior law of accent 
takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in i/, ow?-, ow, le^ ish, ck, ter, ag'Cy 
en^et: as, " Cranny, labour, willow, wallow;" except 
" allow, av6w, end6w, bel6w, bestow ;" " battle, banish, 
c6,mbric, batter, cotirage, fasten, quiet;" accent the for- 
mer syllable. 

Dissyllable noutis in rr, as, " Canker, biitter,'* have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e 
final, as, " Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in 
the last syllable, as, " Appease, reveal ;" or ending in 
two consonants ; as, " Attend ;" have the accents on the 
latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter 
syllable, have commonly their accent on the latter sylla- 
ble ; as, " Applause ;" except some words in ain : as» 
" Villain, ctirtain, motintain." , 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " Lion, riot, quiet, liar, I'tiin ;" except 
" create." 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or pre- 
fixing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : 
as, " Loveliness, tenderness, contemner, w4goner, phy'- 
sical, bespatter, commenting, commending, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in ous^aiyion: as, " Arduous, ca- 
pital, mention," accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in ce^ ent^ and ate^ accent the first 
syllable : as, '' Countenance, c6ntinence, armament, im- 
minent, Elegant, propagate ;" unless they are derived 
from words haying the accent on the last : as, « Conni- 
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vance, acquaintance ;" and unless the iiiiddk syllable has 
a vowel before two consonants ; as, " Promulgate." 

Trisyllables onding in t/, as, " E'mity, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy," commonly accent the first syllabJe. 

Trisyllables in re or /<?, accent the first syllable: as, 
fi-Legible, theatre ;" except " Disciple," and some words 
which have a preposition : as, " Example, ind6nture.'* 

Trisyllables ending in ude^ commonly accent the first 
syllable : as, " Plenitude, habitude, rectitude." 

Trisyllables ending in ator^ have the accent on the 
middle syllable ; *ts, " SpectS^tor, creator," &&c. ; except 
" orator, senator, barrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong, as, " Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, "Domestic ;" accent the middle eyilable. 

Trisyll ables that have their accent on the lastsylM>le, 
are commonly French : as, '* Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;" or they are words farmed by prefixing caie or trwa 
syllables to a long syllable: as, '♦ Immat<ire, over- 
charge." 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllabFes, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived : as, "arrogating, continency, incontinently 
commendable, commtinicableness." 

Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, ^' Emenditor, 
gladiator, equivoc^tor, prevaricator." 

Words ending in /r^ commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable: as, "amicable, despicable:" unless the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants: as, 
" Combiustible, condemnahle." 

Words endmg in ioriy ous, and ty.^ have theiraccent on 
the antepenultimate, or last syllable hut two : as, " Sal- 
vation, victorious, activity."' 

Words which end in ia, io, and cal^ have the accent on 
the antepenult : as, " Cyclopai&dia, punctilio, despotlcal." 

The rules respecting accent are not advanced as com- 
plete or infiillible, but proposed as useful. A Imost every 
rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in En- 
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glish, as in other tongues, much must be learned by ex- 
ample and autborky. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin* 
cipal, and the principal secondary : thus, " Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," 
may all have the greater stress on the first, and the less 
on the last syllable, without any violent oifence to the 
ear : nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on 
the first syllable of these words, and none at all on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
discordant ; but placing an accent on the second syllabic 
of these words would entirely derange them, and produce 
a great harshness and dissonance. The same observa- 
tions may be applied to " demonstration, lamentation, pro- 
Ypcation, navigator, propagator, alligator,*' and every 
similar word in the language. 

Sect. 2. Of QiLantity. 
The quantity of a syllable is thnj; time which is oc- 
cupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or 

SHORT, 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on 
the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly joined in 
pixjuunciation with the followhig letters : as, '• Fall, 
bale, moo i, house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the con- 
sonant ; which, occasions the vowel to be quickly join- 
ed to the succeeding letter: as, " Ant, 16 ire , Linger." 

A long syllable requires double the time of a short 

one in pronouncing it ; " ]N!a:e" and/' No :e" should be 

pronounced as slpwly again as- '' \ ai:" and " Not." 

XJnaccented syllables are generally short: as, "Ad- 
Uvire,. boldness, sinner." But to this rule, there arc iman- 
ny exceptions : as, " ^Iso, exile, gangrene, timpTre, fore- 
taste," &c. 
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When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is of- 
ten more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant^ 
or witli more than one : as, Sadly, robber ; persist, match- 
less. 

When the accent is on a senaivowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the sejni- 
vowel : as, " Cur', can', fulfil' :" but when the accent falls 
on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, " Bubble, captain, totter." 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been 
considered under the first part of grammar, which treats 
of the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we 
shall dismiss this subject with a few general rules and 
•bservations. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations za, zo, and zcn, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long : as, "Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :" except the vowel /, which in th.ct 
jsituation is short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
irition." The only exceptions to this rule seem to be, 
♦'Discretion, battalion? gladiator, national, and rational." 

2nd, All vowels that immediately precede the termiiia- 
tions ity^ and ety^ are pronounced long : as, " Deity, pi- 
ety, spontaneity." But if one consonant precedes these 
terminations, ever)' preceding accented vowel Is shoit % 
except tt, and the c, in " scarcity," and " rarity ;" as, "Po- 
larity, severity, divinity, curiosity; — impunity." Event* 
before two consonants contracts itself: as, " Curvity, 
taciturnity," &c. 

Sd, Vowels under the principal accent, before theter^ 
minations ic and ical^ preceded by a single consonant, al*e 
pronounced shoit i thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har* 
monic," have the vowel short ; while " Tunic, runic, cu- 
bic," have the accented vowel long : and, "Fanatical, po- 
etical, levitical, canonical," have the vowel short*: but 
" Cubical, musical," &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable 
words, with the following terminatiousj is ahvajw ^i^ 
nounced short. 
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doquy ; as, obloquy. fiatoua ; as, oviparous. 

strofih^j as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter ; as barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonali as, diagonal* //Aowy ,• 3.3, symphony. 

vorouM I as, carnivorous. nomy / as, astronomy. 

feroua; as, somniferous. tomy ; as, ^atomy 

Jluoua; as, superfluous. fiathy ; as, anupathy. 
fluent i as, jnejjifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
tlnre in utterance, greatly depends gn a due attention to 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be mas^ 
tcr of that point. 

. Sect. 3. Of Emphush, 

By emphasis is ipeant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or wprttfi 
on which we design to Uy p^rticjil.ar stress, and to 
show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Some- 
times the emphatic words must be distinguished by a 
particular tone of voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and life- 
less, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meiming wholly. To give a common instance : such 
a simple question as this, " Do you ride to town to-day V' 
is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, 
according as the emphasis is differently placed on the 
words. If it be prcHiounoed thus : " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?** the answer may naturally be, ** No, we send a 
aervaiit in our stead." If tiius : « Do you ride to town 
to-day?" answer, "No, we intend to walk." "Do yon 
ride fo /own to-day ?"« No, we ride into the country.'' 
" Do you ride to town to-day ?** " No, but we shall to- 
morrow." In like manner, in solemn discourse, the 
T 
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whole force and beauty of an expression often depend on 
the emphatic word ; and we may present to the hearers 
quite different views of the sime sentiment, by placing 
the emphasis differently. In the following words of our 
Saviour, observe in whit different lights the thought is 
placed, according as the words are pronounced, " Judas, 
betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss ?*' " Betray eat 
thou," makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treache- 
ry. " Betrayest thou^** makes it rest upon Judas's con- 
nexion with his master. " Betrayest thou the son o/* 
man^** rests it upon our Saviour's personal character and 
eminence. " Betrayest thou the sonof man wz7A a kiss ?*' 
turns it upon his prostituting the signal of peace and 
friendship to the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tion : as, " fVho said so ?" « fVhen will he come ?" " fV/tat 
shall I do?" « Whither shall I go ?" « Why dost thou 
weep ?'* And when two words are set in contrast, or in 
opposition to one another, they are both emphatic ; as, 
" He is the tyrant^ not the father^ of his people ;" ** His 
subjects fear him, but they do not love him. . 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost every word is emphatical : as, " Ye hills and 
dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains :" or, as that pathe- 
tic expostulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will 
ye die 1" In the latter short sentence, every word is em- 
phatical .: and on which ever word we lay the emphasis, 
whether on the first, second, third) or fourth, it strikes 
out a diiferent sense, and opens a new subject of moving 
expostulation. / 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it mol-e distinguished by the ear than the rest ;' 
so emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and 
presents it In a stronger light to. the understanding. 
Were there no accents, words would be resolved into 
their original syllables : were there no emphasis, sen- 
tences would be resolved into their original words ; and, 
in this case, the hearer would be under the painful ne- 
cessity, first, of making out, jthe words, and afterwards^, 
their meaning . 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Sim- 
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pie, when it sewes to point out only the plain meaning 
of any proposition ; complex, when, besides the mean- 
ing, it marks also some affection or emotion of the mind ; 
or gives a meafting to words, which they would not have 
in their usual a:cceptation. In the former case, emphasis 
is scarcely more than a stronger accent, with little or no 
change of tone ; when it is complex, besides force, there 
is always superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : " And Nuthan said to David, " Thou art the 
man." The emphasis on ///oz^, serve?' only o point out 
the meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which 
follows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker super- 
added to the simple meaning : " Why will ye die." 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts 
of the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes 
three wofds together. The following sentence exem- 
plifies both the parts of this position : " If you seek to 
make one rich^ study not to increase his stores^ but to di- 
miniah hia desires.*^ Emphasis may be further distin- 
guished, inlo the weaker and the stronger emphasis. 
In the sentence, " Exercise and temperance strengthen 
the constitution ;" we perceive more force on the word 
atreiigthcn^ than on any other ; though it is not equal to 
the stress which we apply to the word indifferent^ in the 
following sentence : " Exercise and temperance strength- 
en even an indifferent constitution." It is also proper to 
remark, that the words exerciie^ temfierance^ constitution^ 
in tho last example but one, are pronounced with great- 
er force, than the panicles and and the ; and yet those, 
words cannot properly be called emphatical ; for the 
stress that is laid on them, is no more than sufficient to 
convey distinctly the meaning of each word. — From 
these observations it appears, that the smaller parts of 
speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, prepositions, 
&c. are, in general, obscurely and feebly expressed ; that 
the substantives, verbs, and more significant words, are 
firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and that the empha- 
tical words, those which mark the meaning of a phrase, 
are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, though 
varied according to the degree of their imporUmce.^ 
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Emplmsis, besides its other oiSct&s, is the great regu- 
lator of quantity. Though the quantity of our syli^Ics 
is fixed, in words separately pronounced, yet it is muta- 
ble, when these words are ranged in sentences : the lon^ 
being changed into short, the short into lo^g, according 
to the impoitance of the word* with regard to meaning : 
and as it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be 
pointed out, emphasis must be the regulator of the 
quantity. A few examples will make this point vSeiy 
evident. 

Pleas'd thou shalt hear-— and learn the secret power, 
&c. 

Pleas'd th5Q shalt. hear— -and thoU alone shalt hear — 

Pleas'd thou shalt hear^— in spite of them shalt heai^— - 

Pleas'd thou shalt hear-^though not behold the faii^— 

In the first of these instances, the words plias^d and 

heary being equally emphatical, are both long j whilst the 

two intermediate words, th^u and sh&lty beuig rapidly 

passed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short 

quantity. 

In the second instance, the word thoh by being the 
most important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole em- 
phasis ; and thus, it is not only restored to its natural 
long quantity, but obtains from emphasis a still greater 
degree of length, than when pronounced in its separate 
state. This greater degree of length, is compensated by 
the diminution of quantity in the Words pleaded and hear^ 
which are sounded shorter than in the preceding instance. 
The word shalt still continues short. Here we may silso 
observe, that though thou is long in the first pan of the 
verse, it becomes short when repeated m the second) 
on account of the more forcible emphasis belonging to the 
word aloney which follows it. 

In the third instance, the word shalt having the em* 
plrnsis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is impos- 
sible to pi^long the sound of tins word, as it ends in a 
pure mute, yet in this, as in all similar instances, the ad- 
ditional quantity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, 
pTOportioned to the importance of the word. In this in- 
stance, we may also observe, that the ww'd «Aa/^j X'cpeatcd 
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in the second part of tlie URe^ is reduced agadn to a s^n 
quantity. 

Ill the fourth instance^ the word A^ar placed in oppo- 
sition to the ypfovd deholdi in the latter part of the line, 
obtains from the sense the chief emphasis, and a proppr- 
tionate length. The words thou and shalt, are again re- 
duced to short quantities ; and the word fileas'd lends 
some of the time which it possessed, to the more impor- 
tant word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed hy emphasis .i— 
To observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, 
is doubtless very difficult; but by instruction, attention, 
and practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable from the following,cxample5# 
" He shall ^jwcrpase, but I shall ^^crease.'^ « There is a 
difiPerence between giving and/6rgiving.'* " In this spe- 
cies of composition, /^/aiisibility is much more essential 
than ^r<$bability." In these examples, the emphasis re- 
quires the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it 
does not commonly belong. 

In order tt) acquire the proper management of the em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible 
to be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain 
a just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
,ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is paiticularly pro- 
per to caution the learner ; niamely, that of multiplying 
emphaticai words too much. It is only by a prudent re- 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
weight. If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of 
* high importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we 

T2 
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soon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
sentence with eniphatical words, is like crowding. aU the 
pages of a book with Italic charaeters, which, as to the 
effect, is just the same as to use no such distinctions at all- 

Sect. 4.' Of Pauses. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading", are a 
total cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, autd, 
in many cases, a measurable sp ice of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, with- 
out which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
from the fdtigue, which it would otherwise endure from 
a continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may 
have sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences, 
and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical paus- 
es ; and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. 
An emphatical pause is made, after something has been 
said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is 
said, we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are 
subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution just 
now given, of not repeating them too frequently. For as 
they excite uncommon attention, and of course raise ex- 
pectation, if the importance of the matter is not fully an- 
swerable to such expectation, they occasion disappoint- 
ment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses^ 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same 
time to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the 
proper and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of 
the most nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all 
reading, and public speaking, the management of the 
breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to oblige us , 
to divide words from one another, which have so intimate 
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aconnexipiivtiiattliey oughttobe pronounced with, the 
aame breath, and without the least separation. Many 
sentences are miserably manglcdj and the force of the 
emphasis totally lost, by the divisions bcin^ made in the 
Avrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is speak- 
ing or reading, should be very careful to provide a full 
supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
niistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only at 
the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It 
may easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, 
when the voice is only suspended for a moment ; and, by 
this management, one may always have a sufficient stock 
for canning on Uie longest sentence, without improper 
interruptions. 

Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be form- 
ed upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordi- 
nary, sensible conversation; and not upon tlie stiff arti- 
ficial manner which we acquire, from reading books ac- 
cording to the common punctuation. It will by no means 
be sufficient to attend to the points used in printing ; for 
these are far from marking all the pauses which ought 
to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention to these 
resting-places, has perhaps been one cause of monotony, 
by leading the reader to a similar lone at every stop, and 
a uniform cadence at eve 17 period. The primaiy use of 
points is, to assist the reader in discerning the grammati- 
cal construction ; and it is only as a secondary object, that 
they regulate his pronunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must 
not only be made in the right place, but also accompa- 
nied -with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of 
these pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length 
of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Some- 
times it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice 
that is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in the 
voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and 
cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. In all 
these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to 
the manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when 
engaged in real and earnest discourse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
be U8ed when the flense is incomplete ; and the closing 
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pause, when it is. finished.^ But there are phrtts6sr in 
which, though' the sense is ftot completed, the voice Vdiken 
the closing, rather than the suspending p^ause ; and 
others, in which the sentence finishes by the pause of bus* » 
pension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that 
fall'of the voice, or cadence^ with which many i^eaders 
uniformly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destruc- 
tive of propriety and energy thah thiis habit. The tones 
and inflections of the voice at the close of a sentence 
ought to be diversified, accordidg to the general nature 
of the discourse, and the particular construction and 
meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, and espe- 
cially in argumentation, a small attention to the manner 
in which we relate a fact, or maintain an argument^ in 
conversation, will show, that it is frequently more pro- 
per to raise the voice, than to let it faH, at the end of a 
sentence. Some sentences are so constructed, that the 
last words require a stronger emphasis than any of the 
preceding ; while others admit of being closed with a soft 
and gentle sound. Where tliere is nothing in the sense 
which requires the last sound to be elevated or emphati- 
cal, an easy fall, sufficient to show that the sense is finish- 
ed, will be proper. And in pathetic pieces, especially 
those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn kind, the tone of 
the passion will often require a still gi-eater cadence of the 
voice. The best method of correcting a uniform ca- 
dence, is frequently to read select sentences^ in which the 
style is pointed, and in which antitheses are frequently in- 
troduced ; and argumentative pieces, or such as abound 
with interrogative s, or earnest exclamation. 

Sect. 5. Qf Tones. 

Tones arc different both from emphasis and pauses ; 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations of sound which we employ in the expression 
of our sentiments. 

Empliasia affects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice j but tones^ pc- 
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cxillariy so calfed, affettseiitenceS) patagraphs,^md some- 
times even the whole trf" a discoiirse. 

To show the Use and n€cessity pf tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in commnnicatiiig its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or .aj^itation, from 
the differeht effects which those ideas pi-oduce in the 
8|)eaker. Now the end of §nch communication being, 
not merely to lay open the ideas, bnt also the different 
feelings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
inust be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
ings ; as words uttered in a monotonous manner^ can re- 
present only a similar state of mind, perfectly free from 
all attivity orkemotion. As the communication of these 
internal feelings, was of inuch more consequence in our 
social intercourse, than f^e mere conveyance of ideasy 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, 
leave the invention of the language of emotion, to man ^ 
but impressed it himself upon our nature in the same 
maimer as he has done with regard to the rest of the ani- 
mal world J all of which express their various feelings, 
by various tpnes* Ours indeed, from the superior rank 
that we hold, are in a high degree more comprehensive ; 
as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the fancy, 
or an emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar 
tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be expressed ; 
and which is suited exactly to the degree of internal feel- 
ing. It is chiefly in the proper use pf these tones, that the 
life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lemantation of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what 
has been said on this subject. "The beauty of Israel is 
slain upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! 
Tell it not in Ga^h ; publish it not in the streets of As* 
kelon : lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcis^d triumph. Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, 
nor fields of offerings ; for there the shield of the mighty 
, was vilely cast away ; the shield of Saul, as though he 
had not been anointed with oil !" The first of these divi- 
sions expi'esses sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the 
note is low. The next contains a spirited command, and 
should be pronounced much higher, The other sentence, 
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in which he niake^ a pathetic address to the mountains 
where his friends were,sla!n> mustbe expressed in a ivote 
quite different from the two former ; not so low as the 
first, nor so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet 
plaintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the e^niotionis, is 
not so difficult to be attained, as most readers seemi to im- 
agine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's^ senti- 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his^ words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the woi'ds in properly varied tones. 
For there are few people, who speak English without a 
provincial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis, 
pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentiments in 
earnest discourse : and the reason that they have not the 
same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of 
others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous 
method) in which the art of reading is taught ; whereby 
all the various, natural, esjpressive tones of speech, are 
suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes^ 
are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we mustbe understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical maimer, 
and must be highly improper, as well as give offence to 
the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
and modesty, which, on all occasions, are indispensable. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of VeR8IFJ€A^J0N, 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessary to give the stu- 
dent some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he 
may be the better able to judge of its correctness, and relish 
its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature 
and sentiment, is perfe ctly chaste, it is often found to be 
highly interesting and instructive. 

* Hcrries, 
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Versification is, the afiangement o( a certain 
iiuiTiber und variety of syllables, according to certain 
laws. / 

, Rhyme is tlie correspondence of the last sound of 
one verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses arc the constituent parts of verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

Of fioetical feet, 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called /e<?^ because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a 
measured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables 
which mark this regular movement of the voice, should, 
in some manner, be distinguished from the Others. This 
distinction was made among the ancient Romans, by di- 
viding their syllables into long and short, and ascertain- 
ing their quantity, by an exact proportion of time in 
sounding them ; the long being to the , short, as two to 
one ; and tlie long syllables, being thus the more impor- 
tant, marked the movement. In English, syllables are 
divided into accented and unaccented ; and the accented 
syllables being as strongly distinguished from the unac- 
cented, by the "peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are 
equally capable of marking the movement, a^d pointing 
out the regular paces of the voice, as the long syllables 
were by their quantity, among the Romans. 

When the feet ai'e formed by an accent on vowels, 
they are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, 
and have the same just quantity in their syllables. So 
that, in this respect, we have all that the ancients had, and 
something which they had not, We have in fact dupli- 
cates of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit them 
for different purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself s 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of 
these powers that the pleasure and effect of number^ 
chiefly depend. 

AU feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
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i 
syllables ; and are reducible tp eight kinds ; four of two 
syllables) and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee- u A Dactyl- o o 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - o, 

A Spondee — An Anapaest u y - 

A Pyrrhic o o A Tribrach o o u 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented : as, « Hateful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable i;maccented, and the 
last accented : as, "Betray, consist."* ' 

A spondee has both the words or syllables accented : 
as, « The pale m56n." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented : 

as, « On the tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, " Labourer, p6ssibie." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented ; as, " DelTghtfQl, 
dom6stic.** 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented ; as, " Contravene, acquiesce.** 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, " Nu- 
merable, conquerable.'* 

Some of these feet may be denominated y^rmci/ta/ feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly; or chiefly formed of any 
of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and Ana- 
paest. The others may be termed secondary feet ; be- 
cause their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to 
improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

lAMBJC verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 

I.' The shortest form of the English Iambic consists 
ofan Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as, 
Pjsdainmg, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting, 
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We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met 
with in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coUi- 
cides with the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to 
be continued through any great number of lines. It con- 
sists of two Iambuses. 

Wh&t place is here ! 

What scenes appear ! 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syl- 
lable : as, * 

Upon a mountain 
Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of ^Ar^e Iambuses. ^ 

In places far or near, 
Or famous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : a^ 
Oiir hearts no longer languish. 

4. The fourth form is made up oifour Iambuses. 

And may at last my weary age, 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. * 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists o^fivc 
Iambuses. 

How lov'd, how valii'd once, avaiU thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot : 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Be wise to-day, *tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest; 
{brm it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission., 
of other feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anap^sts, &c. it h 
capable of many varieties. Indeed, moat of the Englisli 
common measures may be varied in the same way, ics- 
well as by the different position of their pau&es. 
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'6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called 
the Alexandrine measure. It consists of «> Iambuses. 

For thou art but of dust ; be humble and be wTse. 
The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

Th6 seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains meh away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains : 
Thy rcalmjor ever last a y thy own Mesmah'reig'ns. 
7. The seventh and last form of^r Iambic measure, 
is made up oiaeven Iambuses. 

The Lord descended from above, and bow'd th2 
heavens high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two ; the first containing lour feet, and the 
second three : 

When all thy mercies, O my God ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transpoited with tlie view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even 
syllables : and every line considered by itself, is, in gene- 
ral more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

1 . The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, con- 
sists of one Trochee und a long sylkble. 
Tumtllt cease. 
Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists 
of two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used 
for any very serious purpose. 

On th^ mSuntain 

By a foiihtain. 
It sometimes contains two feet or Trochees, with an ad- 
ditional long syllable : as. 
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In the days 6f old 
Fables plainly told. 

5, The third species consists of ^/*ri?e Trochees : as, 

Wh6n our hearts are mouming : 
or of three trochees %vith an additional long syllable : aa, 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 

Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 

Bliss, a native of the sky^ 

Never wanders. Mortals try ; 

There you cj|||pot seek in vain ; 

For to seek her is to gain. . 
4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of /Qwr tro- 
chees ; Ti-s,, 

Round us roars the tempest louder. 
This form may take an adxlitional long syllable, as follows ; 

fdle after dinner In his chair, * 

Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 
But this measure is. very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. 
It is composed oljive trochees. 

AH that walk On foot or ride m chariots, 
All. that dwelli in palaces, or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
^ix trochee & : as^ 

On a mount^n stret;ch'd beneath a hoary willow;. 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 
This seems to. be the longest Trochaic line that our 
language admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the ^cqent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncomm^on, we 
shall give only one example of one s>pecies of it : 
From the low pleasui'es of this fallen nature. 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAPjESTIC verses are divided into several sp#cies. 
1. The shortest anapsestic verse must be a single 
anapaest: as, 
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Biit m vuin, 

They complain. 
This measuTje is, however, aiTibiguous ; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we 
tiiight make a trochaic. And therefore the first and sini- 
plest form of our genuine anapaestic verse, is made up 
of two Anapaests : as, 

Biit his courage 'gan fail, 

For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional shii^ syllable. 

Then his courage 'gan fail him, 

For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists oi three Anapaests. 

ye wopdsj spread your branches apace j 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 

I would vanish from every eye. 
This is a very pleasing measure, and much uspd, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects, 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of 
faur Anapaests. 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as, 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are 
blending. 

The preceding arc the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more simple foniis. They are capable of nu- 
merous variations, by the intermixture of those feet with 
each other : and by the admission of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this differ- 
ence* we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 
O'er heaps of rums stalk'd the stately hind. 

Herd we see the accent is upon the vowel in each second 
syllable. In the following line, we^sh^Jl^^^^Qli^e same 
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Iambic movement, but formed by accent on consonants, 
except the last syllable. 

Then rtistling, crackling, crashing, thiiinder down.. 

Here the time of the short accented sylhibles, is com- 
pensated by a shpit pause, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. . 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 
The firstfoot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics* 

O'er many ^ frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Aiiiphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 

Innumerable befoi*e th* Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the b5ld youth strain tip the threatning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Ti-ochee ; the second a 
genuine Spondfee hy quantity ; the third a Spondee by 
accent. 

In the following line, the' first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se- 
cond a Spondee, 

That 6n weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. 
For we are not only allowed the use of all the ancient 
poetic feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as be- 
fore observed, duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, 
though differing in measure,* and which make different 
impressions on the ear; an opulence peculiar to our 
language, and which may be the source of & boundless 
variety. 

Of Poetical Pauses, 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one 
for melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The for- 
mer may Be called seniemial^ the latter, harmonic pau^s. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us, 

* Moyement and measure are thus distinguished. Mm^ment expreanei tiie prfK 
pessire order of sounds, whether ftom strong to weak, from long to Aort, or 'Viee 
versa, SUatwt rignifles the propwtioD of tii^, both in loujods atnd yauses* 
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by the name of stops, and which have names given thcxn ; 
as the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the Jinal 
pause^ and the caaural pause. These sometimes coin- 
cide with the^sentential pause> sometimes have an inde- 
pendent sitate, ttiSit is, exist where there is no stop in the 
sense. 

The fina^l, pause tal^es place at the end of the line, 
closes the verse, and marks, the measure: the caesui*al 
divides it into equal and unequal paits. 

The fi/ial ^£iuse preserves the melody, without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itsi^lf perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can never aftect the sense. This is not the only advan- 
tage gained to numbers, by this final pause or stop of sus- 
pension. It also prevents that monotony, that sameness 
of note at the end of lines, vy^hich, however pleasing to a 
rude, is disgusting to a delicate ear. For as this final 
pause has no peculiar note of its own, but always takes 
that which belongs to the preceding vford, it changes con- 
tinually M^ith the matter, and is as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse : which 
will be evident from the following arrangement of a few 
poetical lines. 

"Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that 
forbidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing heavenr 
lymusel" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the 
passage to its tine state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our w©> 
Witlv loss of £den> till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seatj. 
Sing^ heavenly muse ! 
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These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make, every line sensible 
to the ear : for, what is the use of melody^ or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading bis 
lines, wc suppress his numbers, by omitting tho fijUbil 
pause ; and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into 
mere prose ? 

The Csesurais commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

Oh the fourth syllable, or at the end of tlie second 
foot r as. 

The silver eel" in shining volumes roird,. 
The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd with gold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot : 
as, 

Round broken columns" clasping ivy twin*d. 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : 
as. 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 
A line may, be divided into three portions, by two cae- 
suras: as, 

Outstretch'd he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 

Look'd up to heav'n. ' . 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 

the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, 

which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 

may be called a demise aaur a. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 
Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as lie. writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' i$ the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' th€ stornni. 

Of Melody 'i Harmonyy a7id Etxfire%Bion, 
Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses, 
th^ Qonstituejat parts of verse, we shall now p^iijvt out, 
nwQ piarticularlry, their Aise and importance. 

M^Jody, harmpniy, and. expression, are the three greaft 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, % pk^Sf 
ing effect produced. on the ^ar, from an apt arrange^ment 
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of the constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of 
measure and movement. By harmony, ah eifect pro- 
' duced by an action of the mind, in comparing the diiferent 
members of a verse with each other, and perceiving a due 
and beautiTul proportion between them. By expression, 
such a choice and arrangement of the constituent parts of 
verse, as serve to enforce and illustrate the tlioughtor 
the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versi- 
fication, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses 
composed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a con- 
siderable portion of melody is found in each of them, 
though in different degrees. Verses- made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and caesural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews thie in- 
stances, which we have already given of those pauses. 
To form lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at 
the end of the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle 
of the third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine har- 
mony ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 
verses, is always in the same places, that is, on every se- 
cond syllable, such a uniformity would disgust the ear in 
a long succession ; and therefore such changes were 
sought for, as might introduce the pleasure of variety, 
without prejudice to melody ; or which might even con- 
tribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the in- 
troduction of the Trochee, to form the first foot of an he- 
roic verse : as, 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the re- 
maining feet are in the Iambic movement. In the fol- 
lowing line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a 
Trochee. 

All these our notions vain, sees and d^ridesr. 
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The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 
and Spondees j in which, two impressions in the one foot 
make up for the want of one in the other ; and tlvo long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
sum of the quantity of the two feet,, equal to two Iambics, 

On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth like that to me seem'd another sky. 
. Stood rul'd stood vast inrmitQde confln'd. 
The next variety admitted is^that of the Amphibrach. 

Which many a bard had chauntM rnany a day. 
In this liile, we find that two of the feet are Amphi- 
brachs i and three. Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the 
melody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other 
more important office, that of being the chief source of 
harmony in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the caesura, arises from comparing two members of the 
same line with each other, divided in the manner to be 
seen in the instances before mentioned; because the 
beauty of proportion in the members, according to each 
of these divisions, is founded in nature ; being as one to 
two— two to three— or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members 
of a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth" strain up the threat'ning steep, 
Rush thro' the thickets" down the valleys sweep. 
Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in 
the lust line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 
In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third 
foot m the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line 
The next perception of harmony arises from compar- 
ing a greater number of lines, and observing the relative 
proportion of the couplets to each other, in point of simi* 
larity and diversity, as ; 
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Thy forests Windsor" and thy greea retreats. 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's 5eat% 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids,. 
Unlock your spiings" ijid open all your shades. 
Not. half so swifi" the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves,. 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling 
doves. 
In this way, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the intro- 
duction of two caesuras, and much more by that of sejni- 
pauses. The semi-pauses double every where the terms 
of comparison ; give a more distinct view of the whole 
and the parts ; afford new proportions of measvirement,. 
and an ampler scope for diversity and e quality % thojse 
sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through allext^nt^ 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men expixss their sentiments by words, they, na- 
turally fall into tha-t sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; 
and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Ti-ochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according 
t€K the different nature of the s^atimeata expressed. To 
imitate natui'e, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words 
in the artificial composition of verse, must take care to 
make the movement correspond to the sentiment, by the 
proper use of the several kinds of feet: and this^ is the 
first and most general source of expression in numbers 

Tliat a judicious management of tlie feet and pauses, 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learne r, by 
f^w select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
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are shewn by an uncoirtnKMi succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fix- 
ed posture. 

So strecth'd out htige in lehgth the arch fiend laj*. 
The next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

> a nd sheer within 

Lights on his feet: as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line shews Satan in the 
act of lighting; the Iambus that follows, fixes him — 
" Lights on his feet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf-^" leap o'er the fence."— But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only 
circumstance to be attended to, but also the facility with 
which it is done, that is strongly marked, not only by 
the smooth foot which follows — " with ease"— itself very 
expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last 
foot — " into the fbld'* — ^^vhich indeed carries the wolf— 
" with ease into the fold." 

The following instances show the eifects produced by 
cxsuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 

. — ■ t hus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
Here the caesura after the first semipede Day^ stops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination 
with the greatness of the author's loss, the loss of sight. 
No sooner had th' Almighty ceas'd but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud'' as from numbers without numbers" sweet 

As from blest voices uttering joy 

There is something very striking in this uncommon 
casura, which suddenly stops the reader, to regecton the 
importance of a particular wofd. 

We shall close the subject, with an example containing 
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the united powers of many of the principles which have 
been explained. 

Dire wiis the tossing" deep the groans" Despair" 
^ Tended the sick" btisiest from couch to cotich" 

And over them triumphant death" his dart" 

Shook" biit delay'd to strike. 
Many of the rules and observations respecting Proso- 
xly, are taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading;" to 
which book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for 
more extensive information on the subject. 



PUKCTUATIQK* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written com- 
position into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points 
or stops, for the purpose of marking the different pauses 
which, the sense, and an accurate pronunciation re- 
quire. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
Colon, double that of the semicolon; and the Period 
double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. 'The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a 
slower time ; but the proportion between the pauses 
should be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an imfier- 
feet phrase^ a simfile seittence^ and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 

r— "^ 

* As punctuation is intended to iud both the sense, and the pronunciation of a 
sentence, it could not haveiieen exclusireiy discussed under the part of Syntax, or of 
Prosed V. The nature of the suUectt its extent and importance, and the grammatieal 

llnowledge tHrich it piwupposes, have inducod as t» mtke it a distinct and 9fat9e\VEent 

arfidc. 
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amount to a preposition of sentence: as^ '^Therefore* 
m feaste ; sta^i<>os of praise;'* - 

A simprld senteace has biii„ one sufejiet,* «uacl oiie fimt© 
vjei'bf expi'esseil or implied ; as, "TferapcranGe preserves 
heJKh/' ' - . : ■r..r:-^> \ - ; ,•■' ..- .'■■ -'--,^ '' 

A comi^oiuKl sentence hsts^naorethan one siibject, or 
ORG fin rt>e verb, tiither expressed or vmderstood; or it ccm- 
sista ot tvyo or more simple sientences connected together : 
as,/ ^* Good nature mepils and beautifies all objects j"^ 
« Virtue refines die affections, vb^^^ vie,^ debases them/'^ 

In a sentence, the subject and the, ve^^b, dr either of 
them^ jndy be acconipahied with several adjuncts : as, the 
«toject, thh end, the circumstauce of time, place, manner, 
and the like : jand the subject or verb may be either im- 
mediately connected with them, or mediately j that is^^ 
by being connected ^^jth something ^hich i^ connected 
with §0 me other, and so on : as, *^ The mind, unoccupied 
with useful knowledge, becQHies a magazine of trifles an* 
fcmes^"- ; - ^ •■ : ' 

Members of sentences may be dividedinto simple an& 
compound members. Seepage 128. 

CHAPTER I. 

\ Of the COMMA, 
The Comma ustially separates those parts of a sen- 
tence^ which, thdugh very closdy connected insense 
and construction, require a pause betv^een them. 

, ftuLK I. With respect to a simple sentence, the severe 
words of which it consists , have so near a relation to each 
'©ther, that, ingeneraly no points are requisite, except n 
full stop at the end of it : : as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom/' " Every part oj" matter swarms 
with living creatures.". 

A simple sentence, ho^^evc^r^ ^hen it is a long one, anfl 
|he nominative. case is accompanied with inseparable a<^- 
juncts, may admit of at pause immediately before the verb 5 
aSi«The good taste of the present age, has no^ alio wei 
Ifts te -neglect the cultivation of the llngUsh langua^ ;/' 
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"To be. totally indifferent to p^raise W qensUre, is a reuJ 
^fect in qhawlter/' ^ ' V 

RULEJi* VVKen the connej^ion of the difTepent parts of 
a simple sentence is intermptcd bj^ an imperfect phrase, 
. a comma is usually inCroduce^d befoi-e the beginning, and 
^t tlie efid of this^ phrase : as, " I remember^ with gfraJi- 
tud€j his goodness tome :" " rfis vfOv)ii\^ytn many re^ftect.^, 
very imperfect. It is, t /t cr-rf oy-c, not mnth apprbved/' 
'Bu.t when tbeae interrupXions. ate slight and unimpoitant, 
the comnia is better omitted ; as, ^' Flattery is certainhj 
pernicious ;"" There h surely a pleasure in benefic^iM:e.'' 
In the generality of compound sentence s, there is fre- 
quent occasion for comiuas> TMs will, appear fix>m the 
. fojlowing rules ;, some of which apply to simple, aswdl 
as to cofnpound sentences. *■ " ; 

KULE iii» When two or more noui^s occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one greiM:aim :^* ^*The husband, wife, and 
' cMldren, suffered extremely*:" ^',Theytook.<away their 
furniture, elothcs, and stf^ck in trade :." "He u ultei'natejy 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brmher." 
From this rule there is mostly an exception, with re- 
gard to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, 
. 4' Virtue hnd.wice form a strong contract to each other :'* 
<< Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ;" 
" There is a natural difference between merit ffTwaf de- 
merit, virtue a wc^ vice, wisdom awrffoHyi" But if the 
parts connected are not short, a comma may be inserted, 
though the conjunction is expressed : as, '^ Romances 
i may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous in- 
eentiveis to evil ;'* " Intemperance destroys the strength 
of our bodies, and the vigour of our minds.'* 

Rule iv. Two or mbre Adjectives belonging to the 

same substantive are likewise separated by comm&s : 'as, 

« Plain, honest truth, wants no artificial covefing;" 

« liaVid was a brave, wise, and pious man ;" *^ A woman, 

> gentle, sensible, well educated, and religious;'* "The 

*■! As a cquidcrabie pause in proiuukciation, is neciessary between the last mmtt an4 
lie verb, a <N)mma shoal^beinaeited to denote it. But asno fNtjaae is atlotvable b«- 
weest tiK last li^ective and the noon, imderRy lei V. tiieeoimna is there properly omif* 
4ed. S^\rAlJiBR*S Ele*ment^ofElocutton. 
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most innoc.ent pleasures are the sMreetest, the n^ost ra- 
tional^ tile most affecting, and the mosV liasting.* * 

But. two adjectives,' immediately coHneqtecl' by a ccm- 

j unction, are not separated by a comma i is, " True worth 

" is modest CTjf/ retired ;" *^ Truth is fair and artless, simple 

arid sincere, uniform and consistent." ^. We must be ^vise 

or foolish j there is no m-edium/' 

RutE V. Two or more vei*bs,3iaving the same -nomina- 
tive cLise, ancV immediately following one anotkef, are also 
separated l^y commas i as, "Virtue supports in adversity, 
Wipckrates. in prosperity «" " In a letter^ We may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

T\?o verbs immediately connected by a conjunetion, 
are an exception to the above rule: as, *' The study of 
natural histoiy expunds and elevMes the mind ;" " Whe- 
ther we eat or drink, Ubour or sleep, we should be mode- 

^te."-; ^ \ . . ■ "• ■ •; ; 

Two or more 'participles are subject to a similar r«le, 
and exception ; as, ^* A man^ fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator ;^' " He was happy in being Idved, esteerhed, 
and respected ;" "By being admired and flattered, we are 
often corrupted.'* 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeed- 
ing one another, must be separated by commas ; as, 
*< We are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;" " Success 
generally depends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigor- 
ously, in what We undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joineid by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma ; as, " Some men sin delibe- 
rately cwt/ presumptuously j" " There is no middle state ; 
we musrt live virtuously or vitiously.'* 

RuLis VII. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from 
the I'est of the sentence by a comma: as, "The king, 
apfiro-oing the filan^ put it in execution ;" " His talents, 
formed for great enterfiriseS'i coul<} not fail of rendering 
him conspicuous ;" " All mankind compose one family, 
udaembled under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule vixi. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such in- 
tervening phrase has usualijr a comma at each extremity : 
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as, « They set out early, nnd^ before the close of the di^y, 
arrived at the destined place." 

Rule ix. Expi'bssipns itiadir<5ct address, are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by -commas ; aSy <* Mtj jiOTi^ 
tcive me thy heart :'* « 1 am obliged to you, ?mj friends.^ 
for your many favours." , 

Rule x. Th« case gbsolute, and the infinitive mood.iib- 
solute are separated by commas from the body of the 
sentences as;, "His father dying, iie succeeded to the 
estate i" " At length, their ministry performed, and race 
well run, they left the world m ^acc ;" " To confess tlic 
truth, I was much in; fault." ^ - 

Rule xt. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or il- 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set ofiT 
by cortjmas : as, *' Paul, the aix>stlc of the Gentile*s,^was 
eminent for. his zeal and knowledge j" "The butterfly, 
child of the summer, flutters in the 'sun." ' ^ 

But if s\ich nouns are single, or only for M a. proper 
name, they are not divided; as, '* Paul the uposU^;'' 
"The ^ir-peror Antoninus Vrote an excellent bpbk." 

Rule xij. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives^ are for the most part distinguished by a 
conima : as, " As the hart paftteth- after the water brboksi, 
40 doth my soul pant after thee :" " Better is a dinner of 
herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are shott, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted ; as, " How^^mucb 
better is it to get wisdom than gold !'* " Mankind act o/'- 
re?7Z(fr from caprice r/'an reason." 

Rule xiii.. When w^ords are placed in opposition to 
each other, or witli some marked variety, they require to 
be distinguished by a comma: a&, .. 

" Tho' deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage ; without o'erflowing, full." 
" Good men, in this frail, impei4ect state, are often found* 
not only in union nvithy but in opposition ro, the views and 
conduct of one another. 

Sometimes when the word with which the h\st prepo- 
sition agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma 
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befoi^e it: as, " Many states were in alliance tvithy ditkd 
under the plrCtectton ;o/*Rorpe." 

The same rule and restriction m««t be applied when 
two, or more noan9 refer to the same. prepoMtion : as, 
" He Avas cotnposed both linder the threatenihg, and at 
the approach, of a ciniel and lingering death ;'* " He was 
not only the king, but the fether of his people;^' 

Rule xiv; A i*ei)iarkable expriession, or a short obser- 
vation,' somewhat. in the manner of a quotation^ may be 
- properly marked with a cojnma : als, "It hurts a man's 
pride to say, I do not knpw;** " Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of slaves." 

R LE XV, Relative pronouns are c'oi^nective words, and 
tgcnerally admit a c(>mma before them : as, *' He preaches 
iiubliixiely, w^o lives ja sober, rightequs, and pitius life ;** 
'*^Th«re is no charm in the female sex, which dEin supply 
the place of virtue." 

^ But when- two membei*s, or phrases, are closely con- 
nected by a relative? restraining the general notion of the 
uatecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be 
omitted : as < Seif-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make ;" *' A man who is of a detracting spirit, will 
niistonstrue the most innocent words that can be put to- 
gether." In the latter example, the assertion is not of 
*' a metn in general," but of " a man who is of a detract- 
ing spirit;" and therefore they should not be separated. 
Thie hfteenth rule applies equally to cases iri which the 
r4eslative is not expressed, but underst-od: as, "It was 
from piety, warm and unaffected, that hi^ morals derived 
strength." "This sentiment, habitual and strong, in- 
fluenced his whole conduct." In both of these examplesj 
the relative and verb which was^ are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or following another, must be distinguish- 
ed by the comma : as, " To improve time, whilst we are 
blessed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness.'* 
"Very bften^ while we are complaining of the vanity, 
and the evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we 
increase those evils." • 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
' X 2 , , • \ • 
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very closely connected, tjie CQmma is unnecessary:, as, 
" Revelation tells us how wc may attain happiness.'* 

When a verb i;i the infinitive mood^ follows its goveni- 
ing verb, with several Words between tliem, those words 
should generally have a comma at the end of them: as, 
" It ill becomes good and wise mciv to oppose a,nd de- 
grade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood,'having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one anothpr, are also diyideii 
by commas: as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort tiie 
evicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving;, 
are humane and noble employments.*' 

Rule xvii. When the verb ^o be. is followed by a verb, 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, liiigiit be 
made tlie nominative case to it^ the former i^ generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma: as, "The. 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all a^sociutiona 
with bad men." " The first and most obvious rejncdy 
against the infection, is, to withdraw from all a^socia- 
^tions with bad men." 

Rule xviii When adjimcts or circumstances are of 
impoitance, and often when the natural ordei^ of them is 
inverted, they may be set off by commas: as, "Virtue 
must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like 
shadows towards the evening of life, grow great and 
monstrous." " Our interests are interwoven by threads 
innumerable ;" " By threads innumerable, our interests 
are interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb i6 understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rukv 
which, besides comprising some^bf the preceding rules^ 
will apply to many cases n6t determined by any of them : 
as, " From law arises security ; from security, curiosity^ 
, from curiosity, knowledge." In tliis example, the verte 
'^ arises" is understood before " curiosity" and " know- 
ledge ;" at which words a considerable pause is neces- 
saiy. 

IUjlexx. The words, naij^ so^ hence^ again^ firsts bc-^ 
cCndluj formerly <i no^ttiy lastly, once 7nQre, adoveall^ on the 
contrary <i in the next place, in shorty and all other words' 
and phrases of the sjtme kind^ must generally be separate 
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cd fi'om tlye context by a cemtpa: as^ *^^ Remtmber thy 
best and fir^t Mend ; ybrwer/t/, the supporter of thy in- 
iiincy, ^nd the guide of thy chi|dhood; tidw, the guar- 
dian of thy yoQthy and the hope of thy coming years*" 
•-* IPe feared want, hence ^ he over-valued riches, '* " Tills 
cond^uct may h»al the^difference,- ^\ay^ \x. may constantly 
prevent any in future/* -^'^ IHnaUij^ 1 shall only repeat 
what has he en often justly said." "If the spring put 
forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, 
and in autumn, no fruit; «(>, if youth be trifled eiway 
Avithout improvement, riptir years may be contemptible, 
iind old age miserable.'* _ 

In many- of the foregoing rules and examples^ great i-e- 
gard must be paid to the length of the clauses, iuid the 
proportion' which they bear to one anothtir. An Attention 
to the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy com- 
munication of ity will, it IS presumed, wiJi the aid of the 
preceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper 
pauses, and the places for inserting the commas, 

CHAPTER 11. 

Of the SEM-reoLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 
sentence into two or more parts, not so closely con- 
nected as those which are separated by a comma, nor 
yet so little dependent on each other, as those which 
are distinguished by a colon, 

■THfi semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding; 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a com- 
plete sense, but depends* on the following clause : and 
sometimes when the sense of that member would be* 
compiete without the concluding one : as in the following 
instances : « As the desire of approbation, when it works 
according to reason, improves the amiable part of our 
species in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing i% 
more destructive to them when it is governed by vanity 
istod folly." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly affairs, is not what religion i?equires j nor does it' 
even enjoin a long retreat fi-om them." 
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"Straws sAvim upon the surface ; but pearls He at the 
bottom/' ' ' ' ' 

' " Philosophers assert, that Nature is uiiliiTjited in her 
operations j lliat she has inexhaustible treasures i«-r€- 
servc-, thut knowledge will always be progressive ;^^anti 
that all future gcncrL^aons will continue* to mtike disco- 
veries, of which we have not the least idea." 

CliAPTEH iti. 

Of the C0LQ2f. ' ' -■ ' 

The. Colon is used coc.ivuie a sentence into trvvo or 
more parts, less connected than those which &re sepa- 
rc;t jd by a semicolon ; but not so independent as sepa- 
rate diiivinct sentences. , ' . - .^ 

THii Colon may be properly apph'cd in the three fol- 
lowing cases. \ . . 

1 . Whefi a member of a sentence is complete in ifself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further 
illustration of the subject ; as, " Nature felt her inability 
to extricate herself from the conseqyences of guilt : the 
gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." 
** Nature contcssed some atonement to be, necessary : the 
gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is made." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connect- 
ing or concluding sentiment : as, " A divine legislator, 
uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, 
atretchmg forth his ann to punish or reward^ informing 
us of perpetual rest prepared hei^eafter for the righteous, 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : these 

• ure tke considerations which overawe the world, which 
hupport integrity, and cheek guilt." 

a. The Colon ir commonly used wheii an example, 
a quotation, or a speech is introduced : as, "The Scrip- 
tures give us an amiable re preisentation of the Deity, in 
these words : ' God is love.^ " " He was often heard to 
say : 'I hav€ done with the world, and I am willing to 
leave It.'" 

The propriety of using a coIob, or scmicolori, is soiae- 
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times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
uot expres^icd : as, " Do aot flatter yourselves with the 
hope qf perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world." *' Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness ; fijr thei^e is no suc.h tiling ux the world." 

^ ; ■ . CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Period."' 

Wiib:n a sentence is complete an.l independent, .and 
not connected in constructioii witii the following sen- 
tence, it is. marked wiih a Period. 

Some sentences arc independent of eacli other, both 
in. their sense and construction : asy " Fear God. Ho- 
nour the king. Hav6 charity towards all men*" . Others 
are independ.cnt on ly in their ^rjunmaticai construction : 
as, " The Supreme Being changes not, either in his de- 
sire to promote our happiness, or in the plan of his ad- 
ministration. One light always shines upon \x% from 
above. One clear and direct path is always pointed out 
to man." . 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two 
sentences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or co- 
pulative conjunction. For the quality of the point does 
not always depend on the connective panicle, but on the 
sense and structure of sentences : as, " Recreations, 
though they may be of an innocent . kind, require steady 
government, to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
vince. But such as arc of an irregular and vicious na- 
ture, are not to be gaverned,, but to be banished from 
every well-regulated mmd." 

" He who liils himself up to the observation and notice 
of the world, is, of all inen, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that 
will narrowly inspect him in every .part." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated 
word ; as, '' M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." &c. 
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CHAFTEll V. / • 

Of the Djsfi, .Yi^les of IsrERRepAtiON and Exclaha-^ 



THE DAS^H. • * 

The Pash> though often used improperly by hasty 
and incoherent writers, may be introduced with proprie- 
ty, where the sentence breaks off abruptiy ; wjiere a sig- 
nificant pause is required ; or where there is an unex- 
pected turn in the sentiment:- as, '* If thou ait he, so 
much pesipected once*— but, oh 1 how fallen ! hov^r de- 
graded 1" "If acting coxifprmably to the will of our Crea- 
tor !— if promoting the welfare of mankind aroiirid us ; 
—if securing our own happiness ; — are objects of the 
highest moment :-T-then we are loudly called upon, to 
cultivate and extend the great interests 6f religion and 
virtue.". ■ '" --'"'; r -" .'- .■' ,-. ■-• 

" Here lies the great—— False marble, where I 
Nothing but sordid dust lies ^I'e.'* 
Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse? 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence tp the sense., These^are, 
"f he Interrogation pointy ? *^ 
The Exclamai ion point, ! 

The^Parenthesis, . ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence ; that i^, when a question is asked : , as, 
" Who will accompany mei" " Shall we always.be 
•firiends?" / , ' 

Questions wMch a pel'son asks himself in contempla- 
tion ought to be terminated by poinds of interrogation : 
as, ""^Who adorned the heavens with suclv ^xquisite 
beauty ?" " At whose command do the planets perform 
their constant revolutions ?" 

A point of interrogation is improper after' sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira- 
tioii, or of some other emotion. 
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*< How many ii^tances-havtJ-we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fuir sex I'* ; 

"With what prudence does the son of Sir^ch advise us 
in the choice of oUr companions I" 

A note of interrog^ution should not be employed, in 
cases where it is only said a question has been asked, and 
where the words are not used^is a question. " The Cy- 
prian?*^ asked me, why I wept." To give this sentence 
thc.interrof^lve/orm, it should be expressed thus : ^* The 
Cyprians said to me, * Whf dcst thou weep ?' " 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
Sudden erhcAion,< surprise, joy, grief. Sec. and also to in- 
vocations or addresses : as, .<' My friend! this conduct 
s^tnazes mc !? ** Bless the Lord, O my soul 1 and forget 
not all his benefits '" . 

«-Oh 1 -hud wc both our humble state maintained, 
Arid safe in peace and poverty remained !" 

« Heal' me, O Lord 1 for thy loving kindness is gr<^t !'* 

. It is difBcuit, in, some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence : but a sentence, 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro- 
perly terminated by a note of exclamation : as, "How 
much vanity in the pursuits of men 1" *f Who can suffi- 
ciently express the goodness of our Creator 1" " What 
is more amiable than virtue !** 

Th6 interrogation and exclamation points are indeter- 

Thinatc as to their quantity or time, and may be equivai^ 

' lent in that respect to a semicoloii, a colon, or a period, as 

''the sense' may Require. They mark an elevation of the 

voice. 

The utility pf the points of Interrogation and Excla* 
m&tion, appears fVom the following examples, in which 
the ineaning is signified and discriminated' solely. by the 
points. 

. " What condescension 1" 
" What condescension ?" 
" How great was the sacrifice I" 
" How great was the sacrifice ?" 
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PABBNTHRSIS. 

A Par' ntheris is a clause contiiining some Titcejss%$ity 
information, or useful remark, introduced- into the body 
of a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted with- 
out injurino; the construction i as, 

" Know then tl.is truth, (enough for man. to know,} 
Virtue alone is happiness below." . . , 

" And was the ransom p« id ? It was ; and puid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for thee/' 

'' To gain a posthumous •reputation, is to save- four or 
five letters (tor what is a name besides?) from oblivion/' 
*' Know ye not, brethren, ('^ for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man a$ 
long as he livetk ?" 

It the incidental clause is shorty or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The foHoi?ring instances are 
therefore improper uses of the parenthesis. ** Speak you 
(who saw) his wonders in the deep." '* Every plknet (as 
the Creator has made nothing in vain) is most probably 
inhabited." " He found them asleep again ; (for their 
eyes were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer 

him." ; ^ 

^ The pai'enthesis marks a moderate depressidn of the 
voice, and may be accompamed with every point which 
the sense would require ^ if the parenthetical characters 
were omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind 
•f stop which the member has, that precedes it ; and t» 
contain that stop within the parenthetical marks. \Vc 
must, however, except cases of interrogation and excla- 
mation : as, " While they wish to please, (and why 
should they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable 
means." "It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, Kow in- 
adequate ! which was borrowed from," fcc. 

There are other characters, which ai^e frequently made 
use of in composition, and which m?iy be explained in this 
^lacc, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus * is used to abbreviate qr 
Shorten * wprd : as, ';/< for ti is : th9* for thwgh : e*en 
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for €-t>en ; judg^d^fotjudg-ed.^ Its chief use lis to show the 
genitixre case of noifns : 8ts, <' A.maii*s property ; a wo- 
man's ortiament." » 

' A Caret murked thus^ is placed t^h^re s6ine word*hap» 
pens to be left out in writing, and Which is inserted over 
the line. This nuevk i$ liho called a d^cUTnflex, when 
placed over a particular Towel, to denote' a long syH^ble : 
as, " Euphrates." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is ^mrployed in conne(3ttn^, 
compounded words ; as, *' Lap-dog,, tea-pc^t, pre-exifit« 
cnce, self-love, to-morrow, mpther-inrlaw.*- 

It is also used when a word is divided, and-^thc former 
part is written or printed at the end of oile Hhe, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. ' In this case, it is 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the b^anning. of 
the second. , 

The Acute Accent, marked thiis' ; as, >< FAnctf,** The 
Grave 'thusV: as, " i^ax/owr:" 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly Used in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllable* 
which require a particular stress of the voice in* prcamn*" 
cdation. ' ' 

The stress is l^d on long. an<t Short syllables indiscri* 
minately . In order to distinguish the one ftom the oth^i;» 
som^ writers of dictionaries have placed the graven on the 
former, and the acute on the latter, in this manner : <' MJ* 
nor, mineral^ lively, lived, rival, river." 

The proper mai?fc to distinguish a long syllable, is 
thi9' : as, « Rosy :". and a short onp thus": as, " Fo^ly/^ 
This last mark is called a breve. 

A diaeresis, thus marked" ; consists of two pointer 
placed over one of the two vowels that would ^otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, 
'rCr^ator, coadjutor, aerial.'* . 

A Section, marked thus §,is the divisidn of a discoui'se^ 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph 1i denotes the beginning of a new subject^ 
or a sentence not connected with the foregoing, TluJ^ 
character is chiefly * used in the 014 and in ifie Ne>f 
Testanvents. 

■ Y ■ • 
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A Quotation " '*. Two inverted commas are g^ene rally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 
is quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two connmas in their direct position, are 
placed at the conclusion : as, • . 

" The proper study of mankind is man."' 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a .word or 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note, or the ex- 
planation itself, or a word of a sentence which is intended 
to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand |Cr* points out a remarkable pas- 
sage, of something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of. a triplet 

or three lines> which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with 
one common term, and are produced- to prevent a repeti- 
tion in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star*, directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two 
or three asterisks, generally denote the omission of some 
letters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, 
or some defect in the manuscript. % 

An Ellipsis— —is also used, when some letters iri a 
word, or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, <^ The 
k— g," for « the king/' 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus 
II, togeth<?r with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, 
are used as references to the margin or bottom of the 
page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composi- 
tion into paragraphs. 

DHFerent subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small compass, should be separated iiit« 
l^aragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to aconsiderable length, 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. 
And it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it 
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can properly be dories at sentiments of the most weight, 
or that call for peculiar attention. , 

' The facts, premises^ and conclusions, of a subject 
sometimes naturally point out the sepai-ations into para- 
graphs : and each of these, when of great length, will 
again require subdivisions at their most distinctive parts, 
In cases which req-uire a connected subject to be form- 
ed into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression 
exhibiting the connexion of the broken parts, will give 
beauty and force to the division. 

DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE USE OF CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with 
a capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused appear- 
ance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, ve ry pro- 
per to begin with a capital. ■ "^ ' 

1 . The first word of eveiy book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other pic ce of writing, 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sen- 
tences are totally indefiendent^ after a note of interroga^ 
tion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con* 
struction of. the. latter sentences ilepends on the former, 
all of them, except the first, may begin with a small let- 
ter : as, " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scorners delight in their scorning ? and 
fools hate knowledge ?'* « Alas 1 how difiFerent ! yet how 
like the same I** 

3 The-appellations of the Deity,: as, " God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the I-ord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, moun- 
tains, rivers, ships • a-c, " George, York, the Strand, the 
Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse.*' 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; 
as, " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The fiA word of a quotation, introduced after a co- 
lon, or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always remem- 
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ber this ancieiij: paaxim : <'Kiiaw th>'self.' " << 0«.r great 
Lawgiver says, 'Take up thy cross 4^ily, and fellow 
me.' ". B«t when.a quotation i3 brought in obliquely after 
a comma, a capita,! is unnecessai y : as^ " Solomon ob- 
^orves, ' that pride goes before destruction/ " 

The first word of an example may also very properly 
begin with a capital: as, "Temptation, proves our vir- 
tue" 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the title of 
books : as, " Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ;" '• Thomson's Seasons";" " Rollin's Ancient 
Histoiy." 

8. The first word of every line in poetiy. 

9. TJie pronoun L -.n^l the inter jccdon O, are written 
in capitals : asj " I write :" ',' Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin witb 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical,^ or the 
principal subject of the composition. 



APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING RULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASSISTINQ TOUNG PER- 
SONS TO ^VRITE rVlTH PERSPICVITT AND ACCURACY TO BE STUD I-- 

' ED AFTER THETHAV^ ACQUIRED A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE. OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



PERSPICUITY 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essen- 
tial in every kind of writing, that for the want of -it no- 
thing can atone. It is not to be considered as ^ merely a 
sort of nogative virtue, or freedom from defect, it 1ms 
higher merit : it is a degree of positive beauty. We are 
pleased with an author, and consider him as deserving 
prttiae, who frees us from all fatigue of searching for his 
meaning; who carries us through hi;r ^mbjoct xvhhout 
any embarrassment or confysion ; whose style flow« al- 
ways like a limpid stream, through which we see to the 
very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts : and requires attention, first, to 
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^Stiigic W4rdk aitdPhraBta ; aftdth«n^ to the Construction 

; PART I. * 

€(f P.BRiPJ€Ut*trjand Accu»Acr of. iExpr^ssmv^ with re^ , 
V ' 1 gfiect tc sin^ie Words and Bhraaes. 

TdEsE qualities af style, considered With, regard to 
words and phrases, require the following properties : py- ^ 

BitYj PilOPaiETY, and PRECISION. 
V ^ CHAPTER I. 

Of PuRi'Tr. 

Purity ofstyle consists ii^ the use of such words, and 
such constinictions, as belong.to the idiom of the language 
which we speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are urigramma- 
tical, obsolete, nev^-coined, or used without proper au- 
thority. All such words and phrases as the following, 
should be avoided : Quoth he : I wist not ; erewhUe ; be* 
hest ; selfsame; delicatesse, for dolicAcy -, fiolitesse^ io^ 
politeness ; hauteur^ for haughtiness ; incumberment^ con- 
nexity\ martyrised^ for encumbrance, connexion, mar- 
tyred. _ 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless 
where necessity requires them, should never be admitted 
into our composition. Barren languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is not one of these. A multitude of 
Latin words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
. upon our language. On i^ome occasions, they give an 
appearance , of elevation and dignitvto style; but they 
®ften render it stifi' and apparently tore ed. In general, a 

f lain, native style, is more intelligible to all readers ; and, 
y a proper management of words, it can be made as 
strong and expressive as this latinised English, or any 
foreign idioms. , ^ 

CHAPTER II. 

Of PRopRiErr. 
Proprib jy of language is the selection of such words 
«i>itebest ua^e has appropriated to those ideas, whiijh 
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we intend to express, by them ; in opposkion to law e,x- 
pres9ioDS> and to words and phrases which would be less 
significai^of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style 
may be 'pure, that is, it may bg strictly English, without 
Scotticisms or, Gallicisms, or ungrammatital, irregular 
expressions of any. kind, and may, neverthelt>8S, be defi- 
cient in propriety: for the words rriay be ill chosen^ not 
adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of the author's 
sense. ' 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid low expressions ; sufifil^ words^ 
that are wanting ; be careful not to use the samr: word itj 
different senses ; avoid the injudicious v^e of .technical 
phrases^ equivoc^ii or ambiguous words^ unintelligible eac- 
firessionsy and all such words and phrases as are not adapt- 
ed to our meaning, „^ \ 

1. Avoid. /ow expressions; such as, ^^ Topsy turvy, 
hurly burly, pellmell ; haying a month's mind for a 

tiling J currying favour with a person ; dancing attend- 
ance on the great," &c. 

" Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the. Saxons for their defence." 
The phrase " left to shift for thcinsclpes" is rather a low 
phrase, ^md too much in the familiar style to be. proper in 
a grav^ treatise. 

2. Supply words that are wanting, " Arbitrary power 
I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much 
as a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the 
oar :" it should have been, "as much as the state of a sa* 
vage is happier than that of a slave at the oar." " He has ' 
not treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as- 
well as his own ;" " By.adi^erting to the views of others,** 
would have been better. « This generous action greatly 
increased^ his former iservices ;" it should have be en^ 
" greatly ii^reased the merit of his fonner services." *^ By 
the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall 
u^e promiscuously) I here mean," &c. This pas^ge 
ought to have had the word "terms" supplied, whichj 
would have made it correct : " terms which I shall use 
promiscuously." .. ; ^ ^ - ^ :. 

It may be proper in this place to obsePve, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly c^mitted j m 

m - 
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in the foUoAsring instancies ^ "How immense the differ- 
CiDce het^een the pious -and profane 1*' " Death is the ' 
coiiunon lot of all ; of good^ men and bad.'* Tl»y shouM 
liave had,the article and p];epo9ition repeated : "How ifti- 
mense the-'differ^ce between tht pious and the profane 1*' 
" Death is the common lot of all \ of good men and of 
bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend . to point out the objects of which we 
apeak, as distinguished from each other, or in contrast : 
and when we wish that the reader's attention ^should rest 
on that distinction s as, *' Our sight is at once the most 
delightful, and the most useful of all our senses.'* 

5* In the same sentence^ 9^ careful not to use the same . 
word too frequently^ nor in different senses, " One may 
have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and 
knowledge of tlie matter before him, which may naturally 
produce some motions of his head and body, whi<h might 
become the bench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a man- 
ner as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

"Gregory favoured the undei'taking, for no other rea- 
son than this, that the manager, in donh^nance, favtyured 
his friend." It should have been, "resembled his friend." 

" Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man r 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied." In this sentence, the word " chari- 
ty" is improperly used in two different senses j for the 
highest benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

'4. jivoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To in-- 
form those who do not understand sca^hrases, that " We 
tacked to tlie larboard, and stood off to sea," would be ex- 
^^ressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases 
not being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a 
|>articular class, we should never use them Mx\. when we 
know they will be understood. 

5» jivoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
B3ntences are exceptionable in this respect, " As for 
such animals as are mortal or noxious, we havte a right to 
destroy them." " I long sinc« leamed to like nothing but 
If hat you do,*' " He aimed at nothing' less than the crown j?* 
may denote either, "Nothing yr^ less aimed atbyliiift 
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than the crown," or» "Nothing infejiior to the ci^oijvi* 
could satis£y his ambition/* 'f / m^l have mercy ^ £^d not 
8acrifice4i The first p^rt of this sentence ^ienotes, *' T 
will exercise mercy ;" whereas it is itt this place em- 
ployed to signify* '*^ I require others X.6 exercise it," Xhe 
translation should thojcefore have been aocommodatied to 
these different meanings. " They were both imich more 
ancient among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdnsht/' 
The or in this sentence is equivocal. It serves eitjber\as 
a copulative to synonymous words, or as avdisjunctive of 
different things. If, therefore, the student should liot 
know that ^^oroastcr and Zei*dusht mean the same pefsoiv 
he will mistake the sense. " The rising tomb a loftr 
column lx)rc :" ^' And thu* the son the fervent sire ad- 
drest." Did the tomb bear the column, or the column 
the tomb ? Did the son address the sire, or the sire the 
son ? 

6. jivoid unintelligible and inconsistent words orfihtaie^, 
"1 have observed/' says Steele, "that the superiority 
among these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from ai> 
opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con^ 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, thei,rown, or that of othet^ : 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of whget soil, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general^ 
*^ an opinion of gallantry and fashion,** which cpntahiS no 
definite expression of any meaning. With the joint as* 
sistance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, w« 
shall perhaps conclude that the author intended to say ; 
*' That the rank among these politicians was determined 
by the opinion generally entertained of the raaik, in p>oine 
•f gallantry and fashion, that each of them had attained.'' 

^ This temper of rtiind," says an author, speaking ^f 
humility, ^ keeps our understanding tiglit about u».*^ 
Whether tlig author had any meaning in this expressioii,, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs ©n in a speciouft verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and idsnticat 
propositions, well-turned periods, and higii aoundtng 
words: 5\it at the same time, using these words »o i«* 
^e£initely,Uiattl^.iread«T'«AA either a&mo »s^iiiAg<b 
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all to them, or may affix to them almost any meaning he 
pleases. 

'> If it is, asked/' says a late writer, " whence anses the 
harmony, orbeaqivof language? what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? theiWswer is. obvious. Whatever renders 
a period sw6et'ftid pleasant, makes it also graceful. A 
good ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, 
but not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, will 
scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of compositioBr Just 
numbers, acclirate pi'oportions, a musical symphony, 
wiagnificent figures, and that decoinim which is the result 
of all these, are unison to the human mind." 

The following is it poetical example of the «ame na- 
ture, in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, 
tHough it was con^posed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 
This universal fnune began : 
From harmony to harmony 

Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The. diapason closing full in man. 
In general, it may be said, that in writings of this 
stamp, we must accept of sound insiead*of sense ; being 
assured that if we meet with little that can ijoform the 
judgment, we Shall at least find nothing that will offend 
the ear. And perhaps thi» is one reason that we pass 
over such smooth liinguu^3-e, without suspecting that it . 
contains little or no mcvning. In order to write or speak 
clearly and intelligibly, two things arc especially requi- 
site : one that we have clear and distinct ideas of our 
subject ; and the other, that our words be approved signs 
of those ideas. That persons who think confusedly, 
should express themselves obscurely, is not to be won- 
dered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, 
are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure and feeble thouiz^ht; but that persons of judg- 
ment, who are accustomed to scnitinLze their ideas, and 
the signification ot tlieir words, sliuuki aomcihues write 
without any meaning, is, at first sight, matter of admira- 
tion. Tills, however, when further considered, appears 
to be an effect derived from the same cause, indistinctnessi 
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of conception, and inattention to the exact import of 
words. The occasions on which we are most apt to speak 
and Write in this unintelligible mariner, are the three fol- 
lowing. ^ 

The first is, where there is an exub^iince of meta- 
phor. Writers who are fond of the metaplioric style, are 
genei'allf disposed to continue it too long, and to 'pursue 
it too far. They are often mislead by a desire of flour- 
ishing on the several properties of a m(^tuphor which they 
have ushered into the discourse, without takitig the trou- 
ole to examine whether there are any qualities in the 
subject, to'whi^h these properties can, with justice and 
pc^^spicuity, be applied. The following instance of this 
sort of wliting is from an author of considerable emin- 
ence. " Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong 
habit of turning their view inward, in order to explore 
the interior regions and recesses of th© mind, the hollow 
caverns of deep thought, the priv^tte seats of fancy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful 
and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate." A most 
wonderful way of telling us, that it is difficult to trace the 
operations of the mind. The author having determined 
to represent the>- human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various objects 
which might be found in a country, without consideiing 
whether there are any things in the mind properly ana- 
logous to these. Hence the strange parade he makes 
with regions and recesses^ hollow caverns ixnd firi-vate seatsy 
wastes and wilderriesses., fruitful and ciiUivated tracts i 
words which, though they have a precise meaning, as 
applied to country, have no definite signification, as ap- 
plied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelli^ 
gibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occur- 
ring, denote things which are of a complicated nature, 
and to which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of 
these the instances are numberless in every tongue ; such 
as Governtnent^ rlaiu'j^h^ sititt€h, <-*>ia3titvitiua, [jower, le- 
gislature,, jurisdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible writ- 
ing, is, when the terms employed are veiy abstract, and 
''onsequently of very extensive signification. Thus the 
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word li$n is mpre distinctly apprehended by the wind than 
the word bcaatt beast than animaly and animal than being. 
The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our 
words and phra^ef^'^ is, to avoid all those .ivhich are not 
adapted to the iJBfipc* ive mean to comjnuhicate ; or fufdch are 
leas signijficant than others^ of thoee ideas, " He fee Is any 
sorrow that can arrive at man ;" better ♦•' happen to man.'* 
" The conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is 
the best recompense for being so ;" it should have been 
« con^cioumeas" , He firmly believed the divine precepty 
" Thei'e is not a sparrow falls to the ground," &c. It 
should have 1)een ^'doctrine,** . 

" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
^ene cannot be said to enter: an actor enters ; but a scene 
appears or presents itself. 

*' We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it:" it is proper to 
say, that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it can- 
not so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an object, 
jicknowlegewonld have expressed the sense with propriet}'. 
<^ The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion 
ef extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours." Extension and shape can, with no 
propriety, be cSiUed ideas ; they are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion qf ideas : our senses give us the ideas themselves. 
The meaning of the sentence would have been proper^ 
and much clearer, if the authoi* had expressed himself 
thus : " The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us the 
idea of extension, figure, and all the other properties of 
matter, which are perceived by the eye, except colours." 
" The-covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature,'* is much inferior to, 
*' The covetous man never has enough ; although he has 
what is «Mj^«>/2^ for nature." 

f A traveller observes the most striking objects he 
aecs ; a general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" 
better thus ; «' A traveller remarks^ &c, : " A gener&l 
•bservesj^' &c. 

** This measure enlarged his school^ and obliged luga 
to iiicreasc the buildings ;" it should be, ^< increa^c^ l»s 
school;" «od " enlarge the buildings/' 
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" He applied a medicine before the poison'iiad time Vo 
work ;" better thus : " He applied an antidote," &c. 

" The poison of a suspicious tempep'frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are witliiri its reach;" 
better, " throws out its maiig'nant qualiti^." 

" I will 1^0 except T should be ill ;" '«< I saw tbeBi all 
' ontess two or three :*' dorrected thus : ** unless I should 
be ill ;'* ^^excefit two or three." 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to Communicate ; or 
which are as particulai' and determinate in their significa- 
tipn, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
-discourse ; possesses great beauty, and caimot fail to pro- 
duce a good effect. ' ' ' ' 

CHAPTER III. 

O/PnEcisioy. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenching su- 
perfluities, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit 
neither more nor less than an exact copy of the per60ii*a 
idea wJio uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three 
respects, 1st, They may not express the idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly, They may express that idea, but not fully and 
ompletely ; thirdly^ They, may express it, together with 
something more than is intendedv Precision stands op- 
posed to those three faults, but ohieily to theJast. Pro- 
priety implies, a freedom from the two former faults. 
The words which are used may be firojwr ; that is they 
may express the idea intended, and they mayv express it 
fully ; but to be precise^ signtfies that they express th€U 
idea and no more. 

The use and importance of pa^ciaion m9s^ be ckdfuced 
from the nature of the, human mindi It ncyer can vie w> ' 
cieady and distinctly, more than 01^ obj ect-at a ftime^ If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objecflR 
that have resemblance or c^ntexion^ it finds itjse^ confii- 
Sfid and embarrassed. It cannot'clearly penteive in ith^ 
fhey agree, and in what they differ. ThUsy were aB3r««li- 
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ject, suppose some animal, to be presented to my yiew, 
of whose structure >I wis^ied to for Jd £i distiact Jiotion* I 
should desire all itstFatppings to be taken off,.! should re- 
quire it to be brought before me by itself, and to standalc^ie, 
that there might be nothing to divide my attention, like 
same is the case with words. If, when any one would in- 
form me of bis meaning, be ^Iso tells me more than wh^it 
conveys it ; if he joins foreign circnnistances to the prin- 
cipal objects ; if by unnecessarily varying the expression, 
he shifts the poin of view, and makes me see sometimes 
the object itself, and soTnetimes'another thing that is coii- 
nected with it, he thereby obii4;es me to look on several 
objects at -oncej and I lose sight of the principal. He 
loads the animal 1^ is showing me, with so many trappings 
and collars, that I cannot distinctly view it : or he brings 
so many of the satiie species before me, somewhat resem- 
bling, and yet somewhat differing, that I see none of them 
clearlyi When an author tells me of his hero's courage 
ifr the day of battle, the expression is precise, and I un- 
derstand it fully : but if, from the desire of. multiplying^ 
words, he should praise his courage and fortitude ; at the 
mo:nent he joins these words together, my idea begins to 
Wiiver. He means to express one quality more strongly, 
but he is in truth expressing twxj : courage resists dan- 
ger; fortitude supports pnin. The occasion of exerting 
each of these qualities is diiTerent; and being led to 
think of both together, when only one of them should be 
considered, my view is rendered unsteady, and my con- 
ception Of the object indistinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is 
sufficient, on many occasions, that we have a genei^al 
view of the meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the 
known and familiar kind, and we arc in no hazard of mis- 
taking the sense of the ^mthor, though every word which 
he uses is m>t precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule Q^.firecUion, ,A 
considerable G«ie, in describing a bad action, expresses 
himself 'thus : " It is to remove a good and orderly affec- 
tion, and to introduce an ilVor disorderly one ,• to com- 
mit an action that is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or 
to act In prejudice of integrity, good nature, anci worth." 

Z 
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A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought to- 
gether by some authors, who, afraid of expressing them- 
selves m a common and ordinary manner, and allured by 
an appearance of splendour, surround every thing which 
they mean to say with a cenain copiotis loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to pre- 
cision, is the injudicious use of the words termed st/no9iy- 
mous. They are called synonymous, because tbey agree 
in expressing one puincipal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some dirersity in the 
circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in tiie. mean- 
ing of worc;s reputed synonymus, and point out the use of 
attending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Cu6to?n, //fzdiV.-— Custom, respects the action ; habit,. the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of 
the same act : by habit, the effect which that repetition 
produces on the mind or body. - By the custom of walk- 
ing often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, -vanity. — Pride makes us esteem ouvselFes ; 
vanity, mukes us desire the esteem of others. It is just 
to say, that a man is too proud to be vain. 

haughtinebs, cf/sc/an?.— ^Haughtiness is founded on X\\t 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the 
low opinion we have of others. 

Only, a/cwf.— Only, imports that there i& no other of 
. the same kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no 
other. An only child, is one that has neither brother nor 
sister ; a child alone, i one who is left by itself. There 
is a difference, therefore, in precise laaiguage, between 
these two phruses ; " Virtue only makes us happy ;'* and 
"Virtue alone makes us happy." v 

Wisdom, firiidhice. — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking 
i^r acting improperly. 

-Entire, cowpUte. — A thing is entire, by wanting none 
of its parts : complete, by wanting none of the append- 
ages tliat belong to it.. A man may have an entire house 
to himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Sur/irispd, astonished, amazed, confounded j^-^ am sur- 
ffi-i^ed with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonishes^ 
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at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incom- 
prehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking or 
terrible. 

Tranquill ty^peace^ calm. — Tranquillity, respects a sit- 
uation tree .>om trouble, considered in itself; peace, the 
same situation with respect to any causes that might in- 
terrupt it; calm, wii,h regard to a disturbed situation 
going before or following it. A good man enjoys tran- 
quillity, in himself ; peace with others ; and calm, after 
the storm. ^ 

These ai'e some of the numerous inst;inces of words, 
in our language, whose significations approach, but arc 
not precisely the same. The more the distinction in the 
meaning of such words is attended to, the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all 
occasions, be necessaiy to pay a great deal of attention 
to very nice distinctions; yet the foregoing instances 
show the utility of some general care to understand the 
distinct import of our words. 

While we ai'e attending to precision, we must be on 
our guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, 
we retrench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words that convey precisely the same idea ; 
a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe something that 
distinguishes them. As they are like different shades of 
the same colour, an accurate writer can employ them to 
gre-Lt advantage, by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us. He sup* 
plies by one what was wanting in the other, to the 
strength, or to the finishing, of the image which he 
means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he must be at- 
tentive to the choice of his words, and not employ theni 
carelessly, merely for the sake of filling up a period, or of 
rounding or diversifying his language, as if their signifi- 
cation were exactly the same, while in truth it is not. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, «nd 
at tiie same time correct and exact in the choice of every 
word, is no doubt one of tlie highest and mpst difficult at- 
tainments in writing. 
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PART 11. 

Of pERSPicuirr and Accuracy vJ Expressiok^ wf/i 
rvafiect to the CoNsravcrioN of SEnrEncES. 

Skktences, in geaeral, should neither b^ very loivg, 
Hor very short : long oives reqwiie clct>e attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion oi the severs^! parts ; 
fend fckon ones areupt to break the sense, and weaken tkc 
f,onnexion of thought. Yet occuaicnaily^ they may both 
be used with force and propriety ; as may be seen in the 
Coltowing seirtences. 

" If you look about you, and consider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are born with 
hcnour, and how many die without naiTfie or children ; 
Low little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear 
of ; how much poverty, and how many diseases there ^re 
in the world ; you will fiill clown upon your knees, and 
instead ofrepiniiij^ at one affliction, will admire so niany 
blessings which you have received from the Divine hand." 
This is a sentence composed of several members linked 
together, sjid h4*.ngiiig upon one Lnolher, so that the 
sense of the whole is not brought out till the close, t The 
follow iaig is an example of one in which the sense is form- 
ed into short, independent propositions, each complete 
within itself. " I confess, it was want of considcrfiUoii 
th^ made me an author. I wrote because it amused me. 
I coiTccted, because it was as pleaisttfit to me to coo'ect as 
to write. I published^ because I was told I might please 
such as it was a credit to please." 

Atrain of sentences, constructed in the same manner, 
an<l with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to sticceed one another. A long succi&ssion of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued* 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long a*wi short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the car is 
gratified ; but animation and force atre given to our style. 
We now proceed to consider the things most essential 
to an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to 
be the four following: 1. cleaidiess. 2. ukity. 3. 

STRENGTH. 4. A JUDICIOUS USB OV THE F^GUUES OF 
fiTEECH. 
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CHAPTER I. 
0/ (he CmM^^n^ss qf aSEif^M^cn, 

PuRi'TYf proprietjr, and precisdpn, in words and phrases 
separately considetedj have already hcen explained, and 
ahawn to be necessary ^to perspicuous and accurate writ- 
ing. The just Filiation of sentences, and the parts of 
€»emencos, to one another, and the due arrangement of 
the whole, are the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is Clearness, 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
live meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
.wroh'^ arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already 
considered. The cU&posidon of them comes now under 
consideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro-^ 
priety. But .as the granunar of our language is com - 
paraiively not extensive, there may be an obscure order 
of words, . where there is no trai>sgression of any gramr 
raatical inile. The relations of woixl?, or members of a 
period, are, with us,, ascertained only by tli© position in 
which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences 
is, that tiie words or members, most clearly relate.d, 
should be pUxed in the sentence as near to each other as 
possible, so as to make their mutual relation clearly ap- 
pear. It will be.prppcr to. produce some instances, in 
order to show the importa^ice of this rule. 

I. In the fi6sition of aHvei'b»\ " The Romans under- 
stood liberty, at leaeths well as we.'' These word's are 
capable of two different senses, according' to the emphasi:* 
in reading them, is laid' upon libersi/y or upon ai least y 
The woixls should have been thus arranged J '' The Ro- 
mans understood. riberfy as well, at least, as we.** ^ 

" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
ism.*' Is it meant ths^t theism is capable of ttothing^ else 
"beside^ being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? Thi:5 
is what the wokls literally import, through the wtong 
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filikcing of the adverb cnly. It should have. beoQ^ ." Tlie- 
ism can be opposed only to polytheism or atheism/* 

'^ By the plea^res of the imagination, I mean only sucb 
pleasures as arise originally IVom sight/* When it i» 
said| " I pit an only suc/i fikaiures^** it may be remarked^ 
that the adverb anlij is not properly pkxed. It is not in- 
tended here to qualify the word vuati^ h\xi ^uch ft lenaures ,• 
and therefore should have been placed in as close ccn- 
nexion as possible with the word which it limits or qiiali- 
fies. The style becomes more clear and i^eatf when the 
words ai-e arranged thus : " By the pleasures of the ima- 
ginationt I mevn s»uch plexisures only as ai'ise (kcm sight/' 

In the following sentence, the word jngre is not in ,itB 
proper pkce. ** There is not, perhaps, any real.be^oity 
or deformity more in one piece of matter thiin another/' 
The phrase ouadit to have stood thus ; *' Beauty or de- 
formity in one piece of matter more than in another/' . 

9, In the fiOftUion of cireum^tctnces^ end of partitular 
members. 

An author, in his dissertation ©n parties, thus ejtppessc*^ 
4iimself : *' Are these designs which any man, who is horn 
a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situt^tioni ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow V Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, ^* in any circumstances, in any si- 
H^tion,'' are connected i»ith «' a mai* bom in Britain, in 
asiy circumstances or situation," or with that man's 
*< avowing his design3 in any circumstances or situation 
kkto which he may be brought/' As it is probable that 
the ktler w^s intended^ the arrangement ought to have 
been conducted thus : ** Are these designs which any 
man, who is born a Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid^ 
igkjMky situation, in any circumstances to avow ?" 

ITh^. following is anotlier instance of a wrong an-ange- 
tj^ent 0f circumstances, " A great stone that I happehdd 
loiifxd^ after a long search, by the seashore, served me 
ibr an anchor/' One would think that the search was 
confined to tne sea shore ; hut aa the meaning is, that 
the great s^one was found by die sea alioret the period 
ought to tvave run thus : ^^ A great stone, that, afler a 
long search, I happened to &ad by the sea s|iore> served' 
i9ie for an imchor/' 
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It is a rule, too, never to crowd nwiny circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse thcui in dlfferjent parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For instance : *' What I had the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to iny friend, sometime ago,, in 
conversation, was riot a new thought/' These two cii - 
cmnsta^ces, " sometime «5^** and " in convcrwtion^" which 
are here put together, would have had a better effect dis- 
jcaned, thusi *« What I had the opportunity, sometime 
ago, sf mentioning to my iViend, in conversation, was 
Hot a new thought.'* 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
ft member of a sentence. *^ The minister of state who 
grows less by his elevation, like a little statue placed ou 
ajmigiity pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong 
about him." Here, so far as can be gathered from the 
arrangement, It is doubtful whether the object introduced 
by yi^y of simile, relates to what goes before, or to what 
follows. The ambiguity is removed by the following 
order. •' Tho minister of state who, like* little ^tKOi 
placed on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his elevatior,^ 
will always," &c, ' 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be piaeed as near together as possible, even 
when their separation would con^'cy no ambiguity. Thit* 
' will be seen in the following passages from Addison. 
** For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper, 
which are so frequent in our natioih to many wild notions 
and extravagancies, to which others are not so liable." 
Here the vei-bor assertion is, by a pretty long circum- 
atance, separated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might have been easily prevented, by placing tie 
circumstance before the vci-b, thus^: " For the English 
are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and melan* 
eholy of temper which are so frequent in our nation, are 
often disposed to many wild notions," 8cc. 

•^ For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vi- 
cissitude of things, knows to what use his works may, 
some time or other, be applied," fee* Better thus : ^ For 
^a, in the ordinary &te and vicissitude of things, no mor- 
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tal^ author knows to what use,, sometime or othery Li^ 
works may be iippiicd," &g \' 

From these examples, the following observations ^dil 
occur : that a cirGumstance 'ought never to-be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period; but- either be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, or in 
such a manner as will confine itlo its proper znenaber. 
When the sense adn.ils it, the sooner a circuBisfciOiee is 
introduced, 'generally speaking, the better, that the more 
important and significant words may possess the last 
place, quite disencumbered- The following sentence is, 
in this respect, fuulty, ^' The emperor was so intent oiv 
tlie establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, that 
he exposed the^empirc doubly to desolation and ruin 
for the sake of it." Better thus: " That, for the sake 
of it, he exp^cd the empire doubly to desolation and 
ruin/' 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, tha^gwljenr 
difFerent things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, that order should 
be regaidcd, in assij^ning them their places in the sen- 
tence ; unless the scope of the passages require it to be 
varied. The conclusion of the following lines is inaccu- 
rate in this respect : " But still there will be such a mix- 
ture of delight, as is proportioned to the degree in which 
any one of these qualifications is most conspicuous and 
prevailing.'* The order in which the two last words are 
placed, should have been reversed, and made to stam!, 
/trcvaiiing and cons/iiczioiis, -^They are coiifijiicztoua-y be- 
^cause they Jirevail, 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
conformity to this rule. " Our sight fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at 
the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoy- 
ments," This passage follows , the order of nature. 
First, we have the variety of objects mentioned, which 
sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action of 
sight on those objects ; and lastly, we have the time and 
continuance of its action. No order could be more nuta- 
ral or exact. 
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^ Th£ order which we now reconiinend, is,^ in single 
wards, especially, frequently viol^ed^, for the sake of bet- 
ter sound i but» perhaps in no instances, wUhpu,t a devi- 
fttk>H from the line of strict propriety, 

S.. In the dhfioiitiou of tht. r(lq,tive pr.onf>ipifty who, 
which, wliat, whose, ancjLof all tl^oae partichs ivhich ex' 
fir ana the connexion ofthe-ftarts of speech with one another, 

A small error in the posijtion of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where th^ 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awk- 
ward and disjointed in the structure of the senteAce, 
when these relatives are out of their proper place. " This 
isind of wit,'* says an author, ^' was very much in vogue 
among our cov^ntrynieuy ^out an_age or two ago ; nvho 
did not practise it for any oblique reason, biit.purely &r 
the sake tif being witty.*' We are at no loss about the 
ijfieaning here J but 'the construction v^^iUd evidently be 
mended by disposing the circumstance, ^' about an age or 
two ago," in such a manner as not to separate the relative 
tvho from its antecedent oitr countrymen ; in this way : 
<* About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was very 
much in vogue among our countrymen, who did not prac-? 
tise it," kc^ 

The following passage is still more censurable. " It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves againist the accidents of 
Ufe, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect 
ys against, but the good providence of our Creator." 
IVhich always refei's grammatically to the sub.stcintive im- 
mediately preceding ; and that, in the instance just men- 
tioned, IS " treasures." The sentence ought to have 
stood thus ; " It is folly to pretend, by heaping up trea- 
sures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, 
which nothing can protect us against," Sec. . - 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed, 
that obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition 
of them, particularly of the pronouns ivho and they^ and 
the?n and theirs^ when we have occasion to refer to differ- 
ent persons; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. 
" Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
others, and think that their reputation obscures them^i and 
their commendable qualities stand in their light; andji^.. 
therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over thcmy 
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that the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure 
them" This is altogether careless wnting. When we 
find these personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, 
we have often no method left, but to throw the whole sen- 
tence mto some other form, which may avoid those fre- 
quent references to persons who have before been men- 
tioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeablly along all the parts of it. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Uxztr of a SEiftENCE, 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity ^ 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among .ne parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sen- 
tence, is required the strictest unity. For the very na- 
ture of a sentence implies that one proposition is ex- 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these parts 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the im- 
pression upon the raind of 0113 object, not of many. To 
preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules must 
be observed. 

In the ^rst place, During the course of the sentencey the 
scene should be changed as little as fiossible,. We should 
not be liurried by sudden transitions from person to per*, 
son, nor from subject to subject. There is corrimonly, 
in every sentence, some person or thing which is the 
governing word. This should be continued so, if possi- 
ble, from the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After 
wc came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness/' In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each 
other, yet, by this manner of representing them, by 
shifiing so often both the place and the person, we and 
they-, and /and who^ thej appear in so disunited a view, 
that the sense of connexion Js much impaired. The 
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sentence is restored to its pfoper unity, by turning It 
after the following manner. " Havinj^ come to an an* 
chor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
my friends, and received with the greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the 
rule, " The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried him to his tent ; and upon hearing of the defeat 
of his troops, they put him into a litter, which trans- 
ported him to a place of safety, at the distance of about 
fifteen leagues." Better thus ; " The sultan being 
dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on 
hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, 
and transported to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues 
distant." . 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, JsTever u 
crowd into one sentence^ things ivhich have so /title con- 
nexion^ that they could. bear to be divided into two or three 
sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short senten- 
ces, than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 
Examples abound in authors. " Archbishop Til lotson," 
says an author, " died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king William and queen Mary, who nominat- 
ed Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him.^' 
Who would expect the latter part of this sentence to fol- 
low in consequenceof the former? "He was exceeding- 
ly beloved by both king and queen," is the proposition of 
the sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least 
something related to it to follow ; when we are on a sud- 
den carried oft' to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author 
speaking of th^ Greeks under Alexander says : '• Their 
march was through an uncultivated coimtry, whose sa- 
vage inhabitants fared hurdly, having no other riches 
than a breed of lean sheep) whose flesh was rank and un- 
savoury, by reason of their continual feeding upon sea- 
fish." Here the scene is changed upon us again and 
again. The march of the Greeks, the description of the 
Inhabitants through whose country they travelled, the ac- 
csont of their sheep, and the cause of their sheep bein^ 
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iM-taated food, foitn a jumble of objects, slightly related 
to each other, which the reader cannot, without much 
difficulty^ comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in 
long sentences, are ve 17 apt to be faulty in this article. 
Take, for an instance, the foHo/ing from Temple. 
*' The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two 
different things, and not only calls the followei*s or vo- 
taries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
men; but distinguishes the faculties of the mind, that 
are conversant about iherii, calling the operations of the 
first, Windom ; and of the other, Wit ; which is a Saxon 
word, used to express what the Spanianls ano Italians 
call Ing'e?iioy and the French Eifirit^ both from the Latin, 
though I think wit more particularly signifies that of. po- 
etry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language." 
When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed 
sentence, he is surprised to find hiiuseif at so great dis- 
tance from the object with which he set out. 

Long involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable cor- 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running out so far, 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An autJior, speak- 
ing of the progress of our language after the lime of 
Cromwell, runs on in this manner ; " To this sjucceeded 
that licentiousness which entered with the restoration, 
and, from infecdngour religion and morals, fell to cor- 
rupt our language ; which last was not like to be much 
improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of king Charles the Second ; either such as bad followed 
him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these times, or yoimg n^en who 
had been educated in the same country : so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever since 
continued, the worst school in England for that accom- 
plishment ; and so will remain, till better caJ»e be tiiketi 
in the education of our nobility, that they may set out into 
the world with some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness." 
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The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How md^y 
different facts, reasonings, and observations, are here 
presented to the mind at once ! aad yet so linked together 
by the author, that they all make parts of a sentence, 
which admits of no greater division in pointing, than, a 
colon between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of along sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, tind how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original form : "Though in 
y esterday's paper we showed how every thing that is great, 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with 
pleasure, we must own, that it is impossible for us to as- 
sign the nedessaty cause of this pleasure, because we 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a 
human soul : and therefore, for want of such a light, all 
that we can do, in speculations of this kind,, is, to reflect 
on those operations of the soul that are most agreeable ; 
and to range, under their proper heads, what is pleasing 
or displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace out 
the several necessary and efficient causes, from whence 
the pleasure or displeasure arises." 

The following umendmerit, besides breaking down the 
period into scvv_ial sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : " l\\ yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to a^cct 
the imagination with pleasure. We must ow^, that it is 
impossible for us to assign* the efficient cau^of this plea- 
sure because we know not the nature eitk^r of an idea, or 
of the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in spec- 
ulations of this kind, is to reflect on tVc operations of the 
soul which are most agreeable., apd to range under pro- 
per heads what is pleasing or diji>leasing tothe mind." 

A third rule for pretervinjjr the imity of sentences, ii^ 
to kee/i clrar of all unnecesB^ryiiarentheset* 

On some occasions, ^hen the sense is not too long 
Mispendcd by them, an<i wh^n they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may ^d both to the vivacity and to the en- 
ergy of the sentence. But for the most part their cireo4. 
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5 exti-emely bad. They arc wheels within wheels ; sen- 
*nces in the roiclst of sentences ; the perplexed method 
f disposing of «ome thought, which a writer waata judg- 
nent to introduce in its proper place. 
The parenthesis in this sentence is strikingand proper ; 
« And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
« (What can exalt the bouiity more ?) for thee.*' 
Jut in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
mproprictyin the use of it. «*If your hearts secretly 
eproach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as 
here is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to 
vrisdom is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the 
;vil is not irreparable." It would be much better to ex- 
)ress in a separate sentence, the thoughts contained in 
his parenthesis ; thus : « If your hearts secretly re- 
> roach you for the wrong choice you have made, bethink 
ourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
ime for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom 
s always honourable." 

CHAPTBR III. 
Of the SftHENG'tH of a SEvrsNCB, 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is, Strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of 
the several words and members, as shall bring out the 
sense to the best advantage, and give every word, and 
every member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or liave the requisite unity, and yet, by some 
circumstance itithe structure, it may fail in that strength 
of impression, wMch a better management would have 
produced. 

The^r«/ rule foV prunoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to firune it of all redufi4ant ^ords and members* 

It is a general maxi-m, thatt any words which do not add 
some importance to the meahingof a sentence, always 
injure it. Care should therefore be exercised with 
respect to synonymous words, expletives, circumlocu- 
tions^ tautologies, and the expression of unnecessary cir- 
cumstances. The attention becomes remiss, when words 
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are multiplied without a correspondent multiplication of 
ideas. "Content with deserving a triumph, he refused 
the honour of it j" is better language than to say, " Being 
content with deserving ity" &c. 

" In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, *< it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, 
to rail aloud and in public." Better simply thus : << In 
the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every 
citizen to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : <^ They returned 
back aguin to the same city from whence they came 
forth ;" instead of, " They returned to the city whence 
they came," The five words, back^ again^ &ame^from^ and 
forth't are mere expletives, that have neither use nor 
beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as encumbran- 
ces. 

The word hut is often improperly used with that : as, 
'* There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : 
" There can be no doubt that he seriously nj^eans what he 
says." By ti*ansposing the parts of the sentence, we shall 
immediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 
*' That he seriously means what he says, there can be no 
doubt." 

" I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the full import of 
this noisy sentence be better expressed thus : " I am of 
opinion, that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than 
luxury and dissipation ?" 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
their ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a 
thing as a man's wounding himself, says, " To mangle, 
or wouiid, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body." 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence : " Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" 

In the sentences which ^Uow, the ill effects of tauto* 
Jogy appear. 
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*' So k is, that I must be forced to get home, partly bjr 
steaKh, uid partly by /orct'." 

* Never did Atticus succeed bettet in gaining the xtni- 
versal love and esteem of all men." 

The subse-^/ient sentence tontains several imnecesisary 
circumstances. " On receiving this information, he 
arose, went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and 
rode to town." All is implied in saying, " On receiv- 
ing this information, he rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so 
strongly characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, 
that, in books of the highest antiquity, particularly the 
Bible, it is not. at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the 
following scriptural phrases. *' He lifted up liis voice, 
and wept." *' He opened his mo^lh, atid said." It is 
true, that, in strictness, they are not necessary to the 
narration, but they aixj of some importance to the com- ' 
position, as bearing the venerable signature of ancient 
siuipiicity. It may, on this occasion, be further observ- 
ed, that the language of the present translation of the 
Bible, ought not to be viewed in an exceptionable light, 
though some pans of it may appear to be obsolete. From 
universal admission, this language has become so familiar 
and intelligible, that in all transcripts and allusions, ex- 
cept where the sense is evidently injured, it ought to be 
carefully preserved. And it may also be justly remarked, 
that, on religious subjects, a frequent recurrence of scrip- 
tuie-lcdiguage is attended with peculiar force and pro- 
priety. 

Though It promotes the strength of a sentence, to 
contract a round about method of expression, and to lop 
off excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of 
pruning too closely : some leaves should be left to shelter 
and surround the frvdt. Even synonymous expressions 
may, on some occasions, -be used with propriety. One is, 
when an obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid em- 
ploying, needs to be explained by one that is clearer. 
The other is, when the language of the emotions is ex- 
hibited. Emotion natui^ally dwells on its object: and 
when the reader also feels interested, repetition and 
synonymy have frequently an agreeable effect. 
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X'ke &yiXmim l^a^^age, taken from xitJdisQn, who de- 
lig^Jite^ W.^AiM^udjftowing. stymie, xiiay., hy some persons, 
bc> 4€i^^iQd mt vei?y exceptionable. {^But there is no- 
:tbiag |i>sit maikasits fj^^ more directly to the soul than 
UejaiWtf* s^iiph i^amedif^tely diffuses a secret satisfaction 
and complacency through the imaginsition, and gives a 
4i^i^in^,tp any thing that is great or aincommon. The 
veny fir^t disco.yei:y.of it j^uikes the mind with inward joy, 
>aRd sprejuds a cteerfulnes^j and delight through all its 
^acuides." &prae tie^gree of verbosity .may be discovered 
in tlx^^e .sentenceis, as phrases are repeated which seem 
little^jsiore th^n the ,ecJio of one ^npther ; such as— ^f^w.?- 
in^ satuffaction and cmniilo-cency through the imagination* — 
jstHking tjw ^m4 njtfith ipwardjoy — spreading cheerfulness 
qnd <dt light tlirougk all.its faculties. But, perhaps, some 
^redivnd^ncy is more allowable on such lively subjects, than 
it would be on other occasions. 

After removing supeuliuities, the secgnd rule for pro- 
nioting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particu- 
iarly to the use of cbpulativcs^ relatives^ a7id all the fidrti- 
cles employed for iranhition a7id co7inexion. 

These Uttjle words bu^', andy or^ which^ ivhose^ where^ then^ 
ihenforcy hecaiiae, ;&;c. are frequently the. most important 
words of any ; they are the jpints or hinges upon which 
all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their strength 
must depend .upon such particles. The varieties in using 
them are, indeed,^ so miuiy, that no particular system of 
rules respecting them can be given. Some observations, 
tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, be men- 
tioned. % t 
. What is called splitting particles, or separating a pre- 
.^osiiion frpm the noun w^hich it governs, is to be avoided. 
. As 4f I shpuld say, " Though virtue borrows no assist- 
ance fromf yet it may often be accompanied by, the ad- 
vantages of ^prtwie.'* Here we are put to a stand in 
tlioi^ht, ,being obliged to rest a little on^the preposition 
by itself, whi^h, at the same time, carries no sighificancy, 
, till It is ipined to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needJe^y multiply demonstrative and 
Fclat Lye particles, by the Ireqvie'nt use of such^phraseology 
asj^his : " There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than 
" ^ A a 2 
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tire empty- pomp of knguage ." In introducing a subject, 
or luying down a proposition, to which we demand parti- 
cular uttention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on 
common occasions, it is better to express ourselves H^ore 
dimply and briefly : " Notl^ng disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
■where they think the meaning can he understood without 
it; as, " The man I love j'* "The dominions^wc possess- 
ed, and the conquest^ we made." But though this ellip- 
tical style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation 
and epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious and 
dignitied kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the rela- 
tive should always be inserted iii its proper place, and the 
construction filled up. « The man whom 1 love." *' The 
, dominions which .wc possessed, and the conquests which 
we:'made." 

Wiih regard to the copulative particle and, which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob 
servatio s are to be made. First, it is evident, that the 
unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The follow- 
ing scnience from Sir William Temple, will serve for an 
instance. He is speaking of the refinement of the French 
language : " The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, 
to amuse the wits of that age and country, and divert them 
from raking into his politics «n</ ministry, brought this 
into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last age, 
been wholly turned to the refinement of their style a«</ 
language ; and, indeed, with such success, that it can 
hai'dly be equalled, and runs equally through their verse 
and their prose." Here are no fewer than eight ands in 
one sentence. Some writers often make their sentences 
drag in this manner, by a careless multiplication of copu- 
latives. 

But, in the next place^ it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker succession 
qrf objects, than when it is inserted between them. « J 
came, I sajv, I conquered," expresses with more force 
the rapidity and quick succession of conquest^ than if 
CQjmc'cting pardcles had been usedf,g,,,,,y^^oogle 
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On the other band, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we » c mak- 
ing some enumeration, in which we wish that tl s- (objects 
should appear as distinct from each other a* possible, 
and that the mind shouW r^t, for a moitivi :, on each 
object by itself, copulatives may be uiultiplica with pecu- 
liar advantage. As when an author says, "Such a man 
might fall a victim to power ; but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him." Observe, in the following 
enumeration made by the Apostle Paul, what additional 
weight and distinctness are given to each particular, by 
the repetition of a conjunction : " I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor. things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God " 

The words designed to mark the transition from one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between senten- 
ces, are sometimes very incorrect, and perform their 
office4n an imperfect and obscure manner. Tiie follow- 
ing is an example of this kind of inaccuracy. " By 
greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only, but the largeness of a whole view. Such are the 
prospects of an open champaign country, ' a vast unculti- 
vated desert," &c. The word such signifies of that na- 
tureror quality, which necessarily pre-supposes some ad- 
jective or word descriptive of a quality going before, to 
which it refers. But, in the foregoing sentence, there is 
no such adjective. The author had spoken of greatness 
in the abstract only ; and, therefore, such has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more propriety, by 
saying. To this class belong-^ or under this head are ranged^ 
the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the -words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and 
even the sentences in the same discourse, arc united to- 
gether, and their relations suggested, so they should not 
be either too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to 
view, or made up of polysyllables, when shotter words 
would as well convey our meaning. JSTotwithstanding 
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thaJ^ insomuch tha^t /(^^aamucb a«, Jur.thcrm^fey .^c. are 
tedious words, which tend ta oyei;lg4id mid pei:pie;:c «i «^ ti- 
le iw:c. "^ 

We .sh .11 conclude tlvis head with two uem.^rks qo x^^ 
subject of i isepting or ouiitting tlie.cwxjittnQtipn^. 'ffhc 
fti\si io, tUat ihc iJL*tive conjuncvioiis, the civu&ulj a^dthe 
di.sjimciive, when tlicy suit the sense, can judore rarely be 
ciisocnsed with th«.ai tlie copuLAive. The ^cejid is, th^t 
tlic onasi^iun of copulatiwis uhvuys succeeds best, when»t,be 
C'jn.v.'xion of the tiiout;h;s is ciLhcr very close, or Vjcry 
(li.iU.iit. 1 1 is rr.ostLy in the inter mediate case^ that tUe 
conjun':iion is deemed necessary. When the connexipji 
in tiiougiuia very diotunt, the copulutivc appears absui»d ; 
lUid .wlicn very close, superlluous. 

The third ru>e for .promodn;^ the strcngtli of a sco- 
tence, is, to dihfiaae of the cajiitai wc/rd, or 'ivords^ so tlv^tt 
they may make the greatest imfiresaioiu 

That I lie re are, in every sentence, such capiUvl words 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
and distinguished place, is equally plain. For the-nwst 
part, with us, the important words are placed in tlie be- 
ginning of the sentence. So in the following passages:- 
*^ Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have, give 
I unto thee," &c. " Your fathers, where are they ? and 
the prophets, do they live for ever ?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give v»feight 
to a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning 
for a little, and then brmg it out full at the close. " Thus," 
says an author, " on whatever side we cojatemplate this 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us,. is his wonder- 
ful invention." 

To accomplish this end, the pLcing of capital words 
in a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order 
of pur language must sometimes be inverted. Accord- 
ing to this natural order, the nominative has the firj^t 
pjace, the verb the second, and the objective, if it be syti 
•i^ctive verb that is employed, has the third, CirctUia- 
vStaoces follow the jiomina,tiye, the verb, or.the objective, 
.^s. they happen to belong to any. of them. " Diiuna of thie 
'Kphci*i.T* is great,^*is the natural order of the senjteacc. 
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But its strength is increased by inversion, thus : " Great 
is Diana of the E^hesiatis.'* '* I profess, in the sincerity 
of my heart,*' ficc. is the natural order of a circumstance. 
Invened thus : ♦< In the sincerity of my heart, I profess," 

Some authors greatly invert the aatural order of sen- 
tences; others write mosVly^in a natural style. Each 
method has its advantages. The inverted possesses 
strength, dignity, and variety r the other^ more, nature, 
ease, and simplicity. We shall give an instance of each 
method, taken from writers of considerable eminence. 
The first is of the inverted order. The author is speak- 
ing of tlie misery of vice. "This, as to the complete 
immoral state is, what of their own accord, men readily 
remark. Where there Js this absolute degeneracy, this 
total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there 
"^are few who do not see and acknowledge the misery which 
is consequent. Seldom is the case misconstrued when 
at Worst. The misfortune is, that we look not on this 
depravity, nor consider how it stands in less degrees. A« 
if, to be absolutely immoral, were, mdeed, the greatest 
misery ; but to be so in a little degree, should be no mis- 
ery or harm at all. Which, to allow, is just as reasona- 
ble as to own, that it is the greatest ill of a body to be in 
the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but that to lose 
the use only of one limb, or to be impaired in some single 
organ or member, is no ill worthy the least notice.'* 
Here is no violence done to the language, though there 
are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction : 
'^ Our sight is the most perfect, and the' most delightful, 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest va- 
riety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance, and continues th^ longest in action, without 
being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The 
sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of exten- 
sion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
cept colours ; but, at the s.ime lime, it is very much 
straitened and confined in its operations," &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
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shoiild stand clear and disentangled from any other 
words that would clog thetn. Thus, when there are any 
circumstances of time, place, or other limitations, 
which the principal object of our sentence requires to 
have connected with it, we must take care to dispose of 
them, so as not to cloud that principal object, nor to 
bury it under a load of circumstances. This will be 
made clearer by an example. " If, whilst they profess 
only to please, they secretly advise, and give instruction, 
they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, be esteemed, 
with justice, the best and most honourable amnng au- 
thors." This is a well constructed sentence. It con- 
tains a great many circumstances and adverbs necessary 
to qualify the meaning ; onlyy secretly ^ as welly fierhafis^ 
nowy tvith justice formerly ; yet these are placed so pro- 
perly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken the sentence ; 
while that which is the capital object in it, viz. *' being 
justly esteemed the best and most honoiirable among 
authors," comes out in the conclusion clear and detached, 
and possesses its proper place. See, now, what would 
have been the effect of a different arrangement : ** H*, 
whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and 
most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly." Here we have precisefy the 
same words, and the same sense; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

'Yhc fourth rule for promoting the strength of senten- 
ces, is, that a weaker asdcrtion or firop-ositioji should ne^er 
come after a stronger one : and that y when our sentence 
consists of two members ^ the Ioniser should^ generally ^^ be 
(he concluding one. 

Thus, to say, " When our passions have forsaken us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaketi 
them," is both more easy and more clear, than to beg^in 
with the longer part of the proposition : " We flatter our- 
selves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions, 
when they. have forsaken us." 

In general, it i^ agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
us, and growing in its importance, to the very last word, 
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when this c<mstruction caabe managed without afTecta- ' 
tion. " If we rise yet higher," says Addison, < and con- 
sider the fixed stars as so many oceans of il^me, that are 
each of them attended with a different set of planets ; and 
stiirdiscover new firmaments and new lights, that are 
sunk further in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we 
are lost in Such a labyrinth ^f suns and worlds, and- con- 
founded with the magnificence and immensity of nature." 

The\^th rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid 
concluding' them with an adverb^ a fircpoHHon^ or any in- 
eonnderahlp word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with 
any of the particles, o/i to^ from^ with, by. For in- 
stance, it is a great deal better to say,.«< Avai^iceisa 
crime of which wise men are often guilty," than to say, 
" Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of" 
This is a phraseology ^hich all correct writers shun ; 
and with reason. For as the mind cannot help resting a 
little, on the import of the word which closes the sen- 
tence, it must be disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, 
which does not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com* 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period : 
such as, bring about, lay hold of, come over to, clear up, 
and many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can 
employ a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence 
with more strength. Even the pronoun it, should, if 
possible, be avoided in the conclusion : especially when 
it is joined with some of the prepositions ; as, with it, in 
it, to it. We shall be sensible of this in the following 
sentence. " There is not, in my opinion, a more pleas- 
ing and triumphant consideration in religion, than this, of 
the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards 
the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a. 
period in it" How much more agreeable the sentence, 
if it had been so constructed as to close with the word 
period ! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
tea? of a sentence. We may judge of this by the fol- 
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lowing parage : " Let me therefbre conclude by repeat- 
ing^ that ditiston hs^s caused all the mischief tpe lament ; 
that union alone can retrieve it ; and that a'great advance 
towards this union, was the coalition of Jjarties, so hap- 
pi\j begun, so successfully carried on, and of late so un- 
accountably neglected ; to say no worse." This last 
phrase, ** to say no worse,"* occasions a falling off at the 
end. The proper disposition of such circumstances in a 
sente'nce, requires attention, in order to adjust them so 
as shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the 
strength of the period. — Though necessary parts, they 
arc, however, like irregular stones in a building, which 
try the skill of an anist, where to place them with the 
least Offence But it must be remembered, that the 
close is always an unsuitable place for them. Notwith- 
standing what has been said against concluding a period 
with Ml adverb, Sec. this must not be understood to refer 
to such words, when the stress and significancy of the 
sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this case they are 
not to beconsidered as circumstances, but as the princi- 
pal objects : as in the following sentence. " In their 
prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in their 
adversity, alvays." Here, " never*' and " akvays*' being 
emphatical w<srds, were to be so placed as to make a strong 
impression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
* is, thuty in the members of a sentence^ where two things are 
compared or contrasted with one another y where either a 
resemblance or an ofi/iosition is intended to bv expressed i 
9om.€ resetnblancey in the language and construction^ should 
ke preserved. For when the things themselves correspond 
to each other^ we naturally expect to find a simiiar corres* 
pondenct in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, " The wise man is happy when 
he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;" the 
ojpposition would have been more complete, if it had 
been expressed thus : " The wise man is happy when he 
■ffains his own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that 
of others." 

»* A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : -an enemy in- 
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flames his criTnGs." B<jtterthus : " A friend exaggerates 
u man's Timi6s ; an enemy, his crimes.^' 

The following passag^efrom Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
me*', fully exemplifies the rule just given : " Homer was 
the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one, 
we- most admire the man ; in the other, tlie work. Ho- 
mer hurried us with a commanding impetuosity j Virgil 
leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer scatters 
with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a carefitl 
magnificence. Homer, li\e the Nile, pours out bis 
laches with a sudden Overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its 
banks, with a constant stream."— Periods thus construct- 
ed, when introduced with propriety, and not returning Uyo 
often, have a sensible beauty. But we must beware of 
canyini^ our attention to this beauty too far. It ought 
only to be occasionally studied,' when comparison or op* 
position of objects naturally leads to it< If such a con- 
struction as this be aimed at, in all our sentences, it leads 
to a disagreeable Uniformity : produces a rcgulai'ly re- 
turning clink in the period, which tires the ear; and 
plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh inile for promoting the strength and effect 
of sentences, is^ fo attend to the harinonij and easy Jl^iu cf 
the tvordtt and Members, 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds arc the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is c«i- 
veyed, and the nature of tl>e sound which conveys it.— 
pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be 
transmitted to the mind, by n^eaiw of harsh and disagree* 
able sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, a»d the 
impression of the sentiment must consequently be weak- 
ened. The observation* which we have to make on this 
subject, respect the choice of words ; their arrangement ; 
the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence 
or close o£ sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, thaf 

Mords are most agreeafe^>e to the car, when they arc com- 

. posed of smooth and liquid scMintfs, in which there is a 

proper intermixtUfe of vowets and consonants f withoirt 

«» K 
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too many harsh consonants nibbing against each other ; 
or toamuny open vowels in succession, to cause, a hiatus, 
or disagreeable aperture of the mouth, 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sounds are difficuU in pronunciation are in the s^nie pro- 
poition, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels^gix^e soft- 
ness; consonants, strength to the sound of words. Tlie 
melody of lungua:^'C requires a just proportion of each ; 
and the construction will be hurt, will he rendered either 
grating or effemindte, by an excess of either. Long words 
are commonly more agreeable to the ear than monosylla- 
bles. They pleiise it by the composition or sutcession of 
sounds which they present to it ; ivnd accordingly, tlie 
most harmonious languages abound most in them. 
Among words of any kngtJi, those are tlie most melodious, 
which do not run holly either upon long or f»hort sylla- 
bles, but are composed of an intermixture of. them : 
such as, reficnt^ firofess^ fiowerful^ vclocitif^ celerity^ in- 
dcfitndent^ hnj'utuonity. 

If we would speak' forcibly and effectually, we must 
. avoid the use of such words as the following ; 1. Such as 
are composed of words already compounded, the several 
paits of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
united : as, " Unsuccessfulnessy ivrongheadednesa^ tctidc:'- 
htartedness i*'* 2. Such as have the sy liable &j which im- 
mediately follow the accented syllable, crowded with 
consonants, that do not easily coalesce ; as, " Questionless^ 
chroniclers^ conventiclers :** 3., Such as h^ve too many 
syllables following the accented syllable : as, '*^ PriTnariiy^ 
cursoriijy fiummarilyy fierenifitorinesH ;" 4. S^ch as have a 
short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by 
another short or unaccented syllable rvery much resemb- 
ling : as, " Holily^ siliily^ lowlily^ /hrriery," A little 
harshness, by the collision of consonants, which never- 
theless our orgafts find no difficulty in articuiating, and 
which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea 
either of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means 
a sufficient reason for suppressing a useful term. The 
words hedg*d^Jledg*d^ wedg*d^ dvudg*d^ grudged, adjudg-'dy 
which some have thought very offensive^ are not ex- 
posed to the objections wbdcji lie against the words above 
mentioned. We should not do well to introduce such 
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kard ami strong Witnds too frequently ; but w hen they 
ai*c tised sp-iringlyjaid properly, tliey have even a good 
eiTect. They contribute to that variety in sound which is 
advantageous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arran,:^ement of words, is a point of greater 
nicety." For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and wtiii sbujadingy yet, if they be ill disposed^ 
the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly im- * 
paired That this is the. case; the learners will perceive 
by the following examples, ^'Pleasures simple and 
moderate always are the best:" it would he better to sity^ 
*' Simple and' moderate pleasure? are always the best." 
" Office or n^k ihay be the reiCompense of intrigue, ver- 
satility, or flattery ;" better thus, " R^nk or office may be 
the recompense of flattery, versatility, or intrigue." " A 
great reconimendation of the guidance offered by integri- 
ty to us, is, that il is by all men easily understood i"[ bet- 
ter in this form ; " It is a great recommendation of the 
guidance off*ered to us by integrity, that it is easily under- 
stood by all men." In the foUowing examples, the words 
are neither selected nor arranged, so as to produce the 
most ^gf^eable eifect. " If we make the best of our life, 
it is but aB a piigriaiage, with dangers surromi ding it :" 
better thusv " Our life, at the b;Dst, is a pilgrimage, and 
dangers stirround it." We see thatwe are encumbered 
with diffibu hie s^ which we caimot prevent:** better, 
" Wc peixcive ourselves involved in difficulties that can- 
not be avoided." *' It is plain to any one who views the 
subject, . even slightly, that there is nothing here that is 
without aHay and pure :" improved by this form ; " It is 
evident to the slightest inspection, that nothing here is 
un allayed and pure." ^ 

\V"e may take, for an instance of a sentence remarka- 
bly harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on 
Education ; " We shall- conduct you to a hill-side, labori- 
ous indeed, at the first ascent ; but else sq smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds 
on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming." Every thinjj in this sentence conspires to 
promote the harmony. The words are well "chosen j 
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full of liquids, and soft sounds ; laboriousy smooth, green^ 
^oodhj^nulodioufi^ charming ; and these words so artful ly 
arranged, that, were we to alter the situation of any one 
of them, we" should, presently, be sensible of the me- 
lody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, 
the following general directions will be found of some 
use. 1st, When the preceding word ends with a vowel, 
let the subsequent one begin with a ccnsonant j and t//c/" 
vcmd, A true friend^ a cruel enemy ^ are smoother and 
easier to the voice, thivn a true union^ a cr-Ucl deslroy-er. 
But when it is move perspicuous or convenient, for 
vowels or consonants to end one word sind be^in the next, 
it is proper that the vowels be a long ijm'a short one ; and 
that the consonants be either a liquid and a mute, or li- 
quids of different sorts : thus, a lovely ojffsfiring ; a fiUrer 
design; a calm retreat; are more fluent than, nhapfiy 
union^ a briej'fietition^ a cheali triuinph^ a fiutrid distemper, 
a calm matron^ a clean nurse. From these examples, the 
student will perceive the importance of accurately uiider- 
standing the nature of vowels and consonants, liqtiids 
and mutes ; w ith the connexion and inffuence which sub- 
sist amongst them. 2. In general, a considerable num- 
ber of long or short words near one another should be 
avoided. *' Disappointment in our exi>ectations is wretch- 
edness :" better thus ; " Disappointed hope is miseiy.". 
" No course of joy can please us long :" better, " No 
course of enjoyment can delight us long." A succession 
of words havuig the same quantity in the accented sylla- 
bles, whether it be long or short, should also be avoided. 
" James was needy, feeble, and feiu'lul .:'* improved thus, 
<^ James was timid, feeble, and destitute." " They 
could not be happy ; for he was silly, pettish, and sullen ;" 
better thus; "They could not be happy; for he Wiis 
simple, peevish, and gloomy." 3d, Words^ which begin 
alike, or end i^like, must not come together ; and the last 
syllable of the preceding word, should not be the same ati 
the first syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so 
pleasing and harmonious to say, " This is a convenient con- 
trivance ;" " He is an indulgent parent;" " She behaves 
\yith uniform formality ;" as, " This is a useful con- 
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fvivance;*' *^ He is a kind parent ;** <^She behaves with 
unvaried ferrnality." 

We proceed to consider the members, of a sentence, 
M^ith regard to Harmony., They should not be too long, 
nor disproportionate to each other. When they have a 
reguiar- and proportional division, they are tnuch easier 
to the voice, ai*e more clearly understood, and better re-' 
membei'ed, than when this rule is not attended to: for 
v/hatcver tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to 
mar the strength of the expression, and to degrade the 
sense of the author. And this is a sufficient ground for 
paying attention to the order and proportion of sen- 
tences, and the different parts of which they -consist. 
The following passage exhilms sentences in which the 
different merabers are proportionably arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; *.' But 
his pride is greater. than his ignorance, and what he wants 
in knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he has 
looked about him |is far as he can, hi concludes there is 
no more to be seen ; when he is at the end of his Jine, hei 
is at the bottom of the ocean j when he has shot his best, 
he is sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or 
beyond it. His own reason he holds to be the certain 
measure "of trutli; and his own knowledge, , of what is 
possible in nature.** Here every thing is at once easy to 
the breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the un- 
derstanding. See another example of the same kind, ill 
the I7th and 18th verses x>f the 3d chapter of the prophet 
Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our present ver- 
sion of tlie Holy Scriptures, especially of the Psalms, 
abounds with instances of an harmonious arrangement of 
the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall||k5* 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. " This discourse, concerning the 
easiness of the Divine commands, dues all along suppose 
and acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon 
a religious course ; except only in those persons who have 
had the. happiness to be trained lip to religion, by the easy 
and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous^education." 
Here there is some degree of harshness and unpleasant- 
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ness^ owing principally to this, that there is properly no 
more than one pause or rest in the sentence, falling be- 
twixt the two members into which it is divided ; each of 
which is so long as to occasion a con side riible stretch of 
the breath in pronouncing it. 

With respect to^the cadence or close of a sentence, 
care should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasaxil. 
The following instances may be sufficient to show the 
propriety of some attention to this part of the rule, *^ Vir- 
tue» diligence, and industry, joined with good temper i.nd 
prudence, are prosperous in general." It would be bet- 
ter thus: "Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with 
good temper and prudence, have ever been found tlie 
surest road to prosperity." An author speaking of 
the Trinity, expresses himself thus ; "It is a mystery 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly 
adore the depth of" How much better would it have 
been with this transposition : " It is a mystery, the truth 
of which we finnly believe, and the depth of which we 
humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the 
longest member of it, and the fullest words, should be 
reserved to the conclusion. But in the distribution of the 
members, and in the cadence of the period, a$ well tvS 
in the sentences ti^emselves, variety must be observed ; 
for the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the 
same tone.' 

* Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected^ yet it rnust 
also be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its ONvn 
harmony; and in no instance should perspicuity, preci- 
bion^ or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to .sound. 
«\U unmeaning words, introduced merely to round the 
period, or fill up tlie melody, are great blemishes in 
w^riting. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by 
which a. sentence always loses more in point of weight, 
than it can gain by sSbh additions to iis sound. 
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- CHAPTER If. : . 

Of Figures of SpHECii, . .\ 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence/ is a judi- 
cions use of ike Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in' almost 
every sentence; and wh^h projierly employed, confers 
beauty and strength on composition ; some knowledge of 
it appears to be indispenscvblc to' the scholars, who are 
learning to form their sentences with perspicuity, accu- 
racy, anxl force. We shall, "therefore, enumerate the 
principal figures, and give them some explanation. 

In gCneiul, Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression; the idea which we^ mean 
to convey is expressed in a particular manner, arid with 
some circumstance added, w'hich is desi^ied to render 
the impression more strong and vivid. When F say, for 
instance, " That a good man enj oy 3 comfort in the mid^t 
of adversity ;'\ I just express my thoughts in the simplest 
manner possible : but when I say, " To the upright ther^ 
ariseth light in darkness;*' the same sentiaient is ex- 
pressed in a figurative style; a new circumstance is in- 
troduced; "light,'* is put in the place of " comfort,** 
and '^ darkness" is used to suggest the idea of " adversity.'* 
In the same manner, to say, "It is impossible, by ai:iy 
search wc can make, to explore the Divine Nature fully,'* 
is to make a simple proposition : but when we say, 
"Canst thou, by searching, find out the Lord r Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as 
heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst 
thou.know?*' this introduces a figure into style ; the pro- 
position being not on^ly expressed, but %vith it admirailon 
and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may 
be reckoned the! most simple form ^f speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, Uiey are both the 
most natural, and the most common method of uttering 
our sentiments. It would be very difficult to compose 
any discourse without using them often ; nay, there are 
few sentences of considerable length, ^^irx^^gl^l^ there 
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(loos not occur some expression that may be termed a 
i"it);ure. This btiii.^ the case, we may seethe necessity 
of some aUciVcion, in order to understand their nature and 
use. 

At the fir&t rise of language, men would bcgm with 
giving nunies to the clilTcrent objects whicli they discena- 
cd, or thought of. The stock of words would, then, be 
very small. As men's ideas multiplied, and their ac- 
quaintance with objects ^incix-'ascd, their store of names 
and words would also increase. But to the vast variety of 
objects and ideas, no language is adequate. ' No language 
IS so copious, as to have a separate word for every sepa- 
rate idea. Men natur^dly sought to abridge this labour of 
multiplying words wilhout end ; and, in order to lay less 
burden on their memories, made one word, which they 
had already appropi iuted to a certain idea or object, stand 
also for some other idea or object, between which and 
the primary one, they found, or fancied, some relation. 
The names of sensible objects, were tlie words most 
early introduced ; and were, by degrees, extended to those 
mental objects, of which men had more obscure concep- 
tions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign dis- 
tinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagination found some affinity. 
Thus, we speak of ^piercing judgment, auiia clear head i 
\xsoft or a hard heart; a rough or a smooth behaviour. 
We say,^ viflamcd by anger, %ifarmcd by love, swelled with 
pride, malted into grief; and these arc almost the only 
significant words which wc have for such ideas. . 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, arc die 
tv/o following. 

Firsts They eniich language, and rentier .it more co- 
pioOfi. By their means, words and phmses are multi- 
plied, for expressing all soi*ts of ideas ; for describing 
e^"en the minutest difieretices ; tlie nict^st sliades and 
colours of thought; lihich no language <:ould possibly do 
l>y proper words alone, without assistance from Ti'Opes. 

Secondly,^ They frequetitly give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
havet if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
ctf Its accessory i^a. By a well <hosen figure, even 
^^mTictioti U assisted, uid the ii»presgi{)Q^o{^^g^ tipoa 
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the mind, made nio re lively and forcible than it avouM 
otherwise be. W6 perceive this in the fbljowing illus- 
tnstion of A^oung : " When we dip too deep in pleu^ure, 
we always stir -a sedimetit that renders it impure and 
noxious:** and in this instance; " A heart boiling with 
violent passion's, will always send up infatiaitiiig^ fumes to 
thfe^ head/' An -tmrage that pfesents so much congruiiy 
between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an argu- 
ment from analogy,' to enforce what the author assert??, 
and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figui*t33, we 
proceed hcxt to particularize such of tliem as are of the 
most importance; viz. Metaphot*, Alley^fory, Comparison, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, 
Antithesis, Interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplifica- 
tion or Climax: 

A il/<?Jfa/iAoi'' is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance whicli one object, bears to another. Hence, it is 
n^uch allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed iio 
other than a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. 
When I say of some great minister, " that he upholds 
the state j like a pillar which supports the weight of a 
whole edifice," I fairly make a couipcirison : but when I 
^ly of such a minister, " That he is ttie pillai' of the state,** 
it now becomes u metaphor. In the latter case, the com- 
parison between the minister and a pillar is made in the 
mind ; but it is expressed without any of the words that 
denote comparison. , ' 

-The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : *' I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be th6 glory in the midst of her." "Thou art 
my rock and my fortress.'* " Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet, and a light to my path." 
, Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors^ as well as other Ji^iires^ should^ on no OC' 
casiouy be stuck on firo/usely ; and sfioidd always be such as 
accord with the strain of our 'sentiment. The latter part 
of the following passage, from a late historian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable. He is giving an account of 
the famous act of parliament against irregular marriages 
in England. " The bill," says he, "underwent a great, 
niin^ber of a:iterations and amendnient^^ w^if^^j^e not 
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eiTccted without violent contest At leiigtk^ hoi^evej> it 
w.ts floated through both houses on^tlio tide of a ^reat 
iiKijonty, mid steered into the sufe harbour of royal ap- 
pi'ob^tion." ^ 

2. Cure should be taken that the resemblance^ whizh is 
the foundat 1071 uf the mtiafJi-jrj be. clear and fierti/ticUouii^ 
n 'jtfarf'^tchvd^ nor difficult to di.icover, % he transgression 
of this rule m^kes what are called harsh or forced meta- 
phors ; which are ciiiipieusini^, because they puzz^le the 
reader, and inste^xd ol ihusirating the thought, render it 
perplexed and intricite. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, ntver tu jumble mctafihorical and piuin 

' language together. An autiior, addressing Kimsejf to the 
king, says: 

To thee the^ world its present homag;e pays.; 

The harvist early, but naature ihe /irmse. 
It is pliJn, that, had hot the rhyme nnsied him to tlie 
choice of an improper phrase, he wouW have ^uid| 

The harxtest early, but mature the crofi ; . 
and so would have continued the figure which he had ]be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping "it unfiiiished, and by em- 
ploying the literal word " praise," when we were ex- 
pecting something that related to the harvest, the figure 
is broken, and the two members of the sentence have no 
suitable correspondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid jnaking two inconsistent meta- 
phors meet on one object. This is what is called mixed 
metaphor, and is indeed one of the greatest; misappHca- 

* lions of this figure. One may be ^^nhdtcred under the 
patronage of a great man :** but it would be wrong to say, 
'* sheltered under ihe mask of dissimulation ;" as a mask 
conceals, but does not shelter. Addiscn, in his letter 
from Italy, says : ^ 

I driW/<:in my struggling muse with pain, > 

That longs to /awwcA into a bolder strain. ^ 
The muse, figured as a hf3rse, maty be bridled ; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no force 
pf ihiagination, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship 
at one moment ; bridledy to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere, says, " There is not a 
single view of human n iture, which is not sufficient to 
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ejrting-uish the set dear pride.** Observfe the inccherenre 
of tlte things here 'joiUlfl together; mahiiig 4 view ex^ 
eing^hh', and extingaiish fietch. 

As metuphors oui;ht never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded toi^ether on. the same object; for the 
mind, has dijficulty in p.issing reuiiiiy throut^h many dif- 
ferent views of ikie sume object presented ia quick suc- 
cession. 

The last rufe concerning metaphors, is, ^hat they be riot 
too far pursue d If the rescmbliince> on which the figure 
is founded, be long dwelt upon, and carrieci into all its mi- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows 
weai-y of this stretch of fancy ^ and we render our dis- 
course obscure. This is called atraitmig a metaphor. 
Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run 
into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon 
a figure that, pleases them, they are loth to part with it, 
and frequently continue it so lt)ng, as to become tedious 
and intricate. We may observe, for instance, how the 
following metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plea- 
sure ; ' 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and better nliss'd than gain'd. 
, Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 
Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 
By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
since it is the representation of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. Wc 
may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psaliii ; where the people of Israel 
are represented under the image of a vine ; and the figure 
ia carried throughout .with great exactness and beauty. 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast 
•ut the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it fill- 
ed the land. The hills were covered with the shadow •f 
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it: and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars 
She sent out^her boughs into tlflhg^ea, and her. brancKe^s in 
to the river. ' Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so 
that all tliey which pass by the way do pluck her ? The 
boar oiit of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it. Return, we bespech thee, O God^ 
orHosts, look down from heaven and behold^, and yisit 
this vine 1" See also Ezekiel xvii. 22—24. 

The first and principal requisite in tiie conduct pf an 
allegory, is, that the ^figurative and the literal meaning^ bv 
7iot mixed incondstcntly together. Indeed, all the rules 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to al- 
legories, on account of tlie affinity tliey beai' to each other. 
The only material difference between them, besides, tlie 
one being short and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural meaning i as, 
when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;" " An able minister is 
the pillar of the state ;^' the " lion*' and the " pillar" are 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of *^ Achijles** and 
the "minister," which I join to them ; but an al]egory<is, 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not beting so directly. pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. ^ . 

Allegory was a favomite method of delivering instruc- 
tion in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, 
are no other than allegories. By words and actions at- 
tributed to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions 
of men were figured ; and what we call. the moral, is the 
, unfigured sense or meaning of the allegory. 

A Comparison or simile^ is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is expressed inform^ and generally pur- 
sued more fully than^ the nature of a metaphor admits ; 
as when it is said, " The actions of prince s^ are likje those 
great rivers, the course of which every p»e beholds, but - 
their springs have been seen by few.*' « Ap the moun- 
tains are round alx)ut Jerusalem, so the Lovd ia round 
ttbout his people." " Beholdt how good and hpw pleasaxit 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity | Jt is like the 
precious ointment; &c. and as th^ dew that deseeRded 
upoB the mountains of Zion/* 
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The advantage of this figure arises from the illustra- 
tion which the simile employed gives to the principal ob- 
ject; from tlie clearer view which it presents; or the 
more strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
author is explaining the distinction between the powers 
of sense and imagination in the human mind. " As 
wax," says he, " would not be adequate to the purpose 
of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as 
to receive the impression, the same holds of the soul 
with respect to sense and imagination. Sense is its re- 
ceptive power; imagination, its retentive/ Had it sense 
without iinagination, it would not be as wax, but as 
water, where, though all impressions are instantly made, 
yet as soon as they are made, they are instantly lost.'* 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is 
concerned much more than the fancy: and therefore the 
rules to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they 
be clear, and that they be useful ; that they tend to render 
our conception of the principal object more distinct ; and 
that they do hot lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
any false light. We should always remember that similes 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, thty do 
nt) more than explain the writer's sentiments ; they do 
not prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which txve too faint and remote. For these, in place of 
assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject.. It is also to be observ- 
ed, that a comparison which, in the principal circum- 
stances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance^ may be- 
come unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing 
is more opposite to the design of this figure, than to hunt 
after a great number of coincidences in minute points, 
merely to sbow how far the writer's ingenuity can stretch 
the rescmhJance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of' 

cause and effect, container and contained, sign and thing 

signified. When we say : " They read Milton," the 

otituse is put instead of the effect ; meaniiig " Milton's 

C c 
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works." On the other hand, when it is said, " Gra) 
hairs should be respected," we put the effect for the 
cause, meaning by " gray hairs," old age. « The kettlr 
boils,** is a phrase where the name of the container is 
substituted for that of the thing contained. " To assume 
the sceptre" is a common expression for entering on roya) 
authority ; the sign being put for the thing signifiea. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a g-enus ; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is 
put for the precise object meant ; the figure is then calieW 
a Synecdoche or Comprehension, It is veiy common, for 
instance, to describe a whole object by some remarkable 
part of it : as when we say : " A fleet of twenty saily'* in 
the place of " 6/w/m ;" when we use the ^^ head^* for the 
^^fierson^* the " nvaves*' for the ^' sta," In like manner, 
an attribute may be put for a subject: as, "Youth'* for 
the " young," the " deep" for the " sea;*' and sometimes 
a subject for its attribute. 

Personification or Prosopofiocia^ is that figure by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The 
use of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is 
a wonderful proneness in human nature, under emotion, 
to animate all objects. When we say, "the ground 
thirsts for rain," or, " the earth smiles with plenty ;" 
when we speak of " ambition's being restless" or " a 
disease's being deceitful ;" such expressions show the 
facility with whirch the mind can accommodate the pro- 
perties of living creatures to things that are inanimate, 
or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. The fol- 
lowing are striking examples from the Scriptures : 
*' When Israel went out of Egypt, the house x)f Judah 
from a people of. strange language ; the sea saw it, and 
fled : Jordan was driven back! The mountains skipped 
like ram§, and the little hills like lambs. What ailed 
thee, O thou sea ! that thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that 
thou wast driven back? Ye mountains, that ye skipped 
like rams ; and ye little hills, like lambs ? Tremble, thou 
earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of the 
God of Jacob." 
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" The wilderness and the solitary pliice shuxi be glad 
for them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose." 

Alioatrofihe is a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing ; as, " Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death i where is thy stihg ? 
O grave ! where is thy victory ?*' 

The following is an instance of personification and 
apostrophe united : *' O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and be still I How can it be quiet, seeitlg the 
Lord hath giveh it a charge against Askelon, atid against 
the sea-shore? there hath he appointed it." S^e also an 
extraordinary example of these figures, in-thc 14th chap- 
ter of Isdiah, from the 4th to the 19th Vferae, where the 
prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empirfe. 

The next figure in ordeb, is Antithesis, Gompdrisbn ife 
founded on the resemblance j antithesis, on the coritraiit 
or opposition of two objefcts. Cbhtl*ast has always the 
effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear ih 
the stronger light. White, for instance^ never appears , 
so bright as when it is opposed to black ; and When both 
are viewed together. An authbr, in his defbiice df a 
friend against the charge of niurder, ex^rfesses hithSelf 
thus : "Can you believe that the person whom he scru- 
pled to slay, when he might have donfe so with full justice, 
iu a convenient place, at a proper time, with secUr© im- 
punity ; he made no scruple to niurder against justice, 
in an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable tittte, and at 
liK3 risk of capital condemnation ?" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho' dfeep, yet clear ; tho^ gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

" If you ^i&h t6 enrich a person, study not to increase 
his stores^ but to diminish his desires.'* 

" If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of nature, you ^ill iiever be poor ;. if according to the 
statidiird of dpiilioh^ you y^iW never be rich." 

A maxim of* ittcfral sayihg, very properly receives the 
form of the two last exaiflples j both because it is sup* 
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posed to >e the fruit of meditation, and because it is de- 
signed to be engraven on the memory, which recails it 
more easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
But where such sentences frequently succeed each other; 
where this becomes an author's favourite and prevailing 
manner of expressing himself, his style appears too 
much studied and l^Jboured ; it gives us the impression of 
all author attending more to his manner of saying things 
than to the things themselves. 

Interrogation, The unfigured, literal use of interro- 
gation, is to ask a question s but when men are strongly 
moved, whatever they would aflFirm or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put in the form of a question, 
expressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth 
of their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam ex- 
pressed himself to Balak. " The Lord is not a man tha 
he should lie, neither the son of man that he should re- 
pent. Hath he said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken it ? and shall he not make it good ?'* 

JEjcclaniations are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. ^' Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kcdar I" Psalms. 

" O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of teai:s, . that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people ! O that I had in the 
wilderness alodging place of way-faring men I*' JeremHah. 
The last figure of speech that we shall mention, i^ 
what writers call Amplification or Climax, It consists in 
heightening all the circumstances of an object or action, 
which we desire to place in a strong light. We shall 
give an insttmce from the charge of a judge to the jury, 
in the case of a woman accused of murdering her own 
child. " Gentlemen, if one man had any how. slain 
another ; if an adversai-y had killed his opposei', or a 
woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these 
criminals would have been capitally punished by the 
Cornelian law; but if this guiltless infant, that could 
make g enemy, .hud been murdered by its own nurse^ 
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At'hat punishment would not then the mother have de- 
manded ? With what cries and exclamations would she 
have stunned your ears ! What shall we say then, wh^n 
a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder of 
her innocent ^hild, hath comprised all those misdeeds in 
one single crime ? a crime, in its own nature, detestable ; 
in a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; and 
perpetrated agams\one whose age called for compassion, 
whose near relation claimed affection, and whose inno- 
cence deserved the highest favour," 

We have now finished what wafc proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been con- 
sidered, under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Pre- 
cision ; and the latter, under thoae of Clearness, Unity, 
Strength, and the proper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which have. been re- 
commended, may appear minute, yet their effect upon 
writing and style, is much greater than might, at first, 
be imagined. A sentiment which is expressed in accu- 
rate language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, and well 
arranged, makes always a stronger impression on the 
mind, than one that is expressed inaccurately, or in a 
feeble or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this 
upon a comparison : and if the effect be sensible in one 
sentence, how much more in a whole discourse, or com- 
position that is made up of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate^ in correct language^ and in the clearest and 
moat natural order^ the ideas which we mean to transfuse 
into the minds of others. Such a selection and arrange- 
ment of words, as do most justice to the sense, and 
express it to most advantage, make an agreeable and 
strong impression. To these points have tended all the 
rules which have been given. Did we always think 
clearly, and were we, at the same time, fuliy masters of 
the language in which we write, there would be occasion 
for few rules. Our sentences would then, of course, ac- 
quire all those properties of clearness, unity, stremgth, 
C c 2 
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and accuracy^ which haVc been recommended. For wc 
' may rest assured, that whenever we express ourselves ilU 
bcftides the mismanagement of language, there is. fbrj^tbe 
most part, some mistake in our manner of qonc^ivingthe 
subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sequences, are 
generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble tliought. Thought am? expression act 
and re-act upon each othei:. The understanding* and 
langtiage have a strict conne Jti6n ; and they who are learn- 
ing to compose and arrange their sentences with accura- 
cy and order, are learning, at the same time, to think yrlth 
accuracy and oi'der ; A consideration which alone will re- 
compense the student, for his attention to this branch of 
literature. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The Compiler of these ekmej|ts of the. English lan- 
guage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design of his work, to make a short address 
to the young persons engaged in the study of it, respect- 
ing their future walks in the paths of literature, and the 
chief purpose to which they should apply their acquisi- 
tions. 

In -forming this Grammar, and the volume of Exercises 
connected with it, the author was influenced by a desire 
to facilitate your progress in learning, and, at the same 
time, to impress on your minds principles of piety and 
virtue. He wished also to assist, in some degree, the 
labours of those who are cultivatmg your understandings, 
and providing for you a fund of rational and useful em- 
ployment ; an employment calculated to exclude those 
fiivolous pursuits, and that love of ease and sensual plea- 
sure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds of many in- 
considerate youth, and render them useless to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of others 
for your welfare, will be of little avail : with them, you 
may fairly promise yourselves success. The writer of 
this address^ theipefore, recommends to you, an earnest 
co-operation with the endeavours of your friends to pro- 
mote your improvement and happiness. He hopes that, 
whatever may be your attainments, you will not rest 
satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish 
or contracted application of them. When they advance 
only the interest of this stage of being, and look not be- 
yond the present transient scene, their influence is cir- 
cumscribed within a very narrow sphere. The great 
business of this life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the 
enjoyment of a better, by cultivating a pure and humble 
state of mind, and cherishing habits of piety towards God) 
and benevolence to men. Every thing that profnotes or 
retards this important work, is of great moment to you, 
and claims your first and most serious attention. 
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If then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancemeiit 
in knowled'^e, arc fbunrf to strengthen, and enlargpe your 
minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose 
you to pious and virtuous -sentiments and conduct^ ' thev 
produce excellent effects ; 'which, with * your test en- 
deavours ta improve them, and the Divine Messing' sc- 
peraddcd, will not fail to render you, n^t on>y wise «Dd 
good yourselves, but also the happy instruments tkf xiiHu- 
sing wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. Thus 
improved, your acquisilions become handmaids to -rirtue ; 
and they may eventually sen^e to increase the rewards, 
which the supreme Being has promised to faith&il and 
welWirected exertions, for the promotion of truth and 
goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and the 
tendency of these attainments ; if you gmw vain of yottr 
real or imaginary distinctions, and regard with contempt, 
the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if yoir su^ffer yourselves 
to be absorbed in over-cuiious or trifling speculations; 
if your hean and principles be debased and poisoned, by 
the influence of corrupting and pernicious books, for 
which no elegance of composition can make amends ; if 
you spend so much of your time in literary- engagements, 
as to miike thcili interfere with higher occupati^ms, and 
lead you to forget, that pious and benevolent action is the 
great end of your being : if such be the unhappy misap- 
plication of your acquisitions and advantaged/— -instead* of 
becoming a blessing to ydu, they will prove the occasion 
of greater condemnation ; and, in the hour of Sefious 
thought, they may excite the painful reflections,*— that it 
wouM have been better for you^ to have remained illiterate 
and unaspiring ; to have- been coniflned (» the • kuisfibi^st 
wilks of life ; and to have? been, even hewcrs' o^ Wood -and 
drawers 6f water all foiir days. 
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Of the Pablislicrs may be had 

JLL LINDLEY MURRAY'S WORKS^ 

of which the following is a list. 

1. A First Book for Children. ^ 

2. An English Spelling Book. 

3. An English Grammar. 

4. English Exercises to the Grammar. 

5. A Key to the English Exercises. 

6. An Abridgment of the Grammar. 

7. Introduction to the English Reader. 

8. The English Reader. 

9. Sequel to the English Reader. 

10. Lecteur Fran9ois. 

1 1. The Power of Religion on the Mind. 



Recommendations of some of the above. 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the 
Exercises,* form altogether, by far, the most complete 
and judicious analysis of the English language, that has 
hitherto been published. The rules for composition are 
excellent; the examples are selected with taste and 
judgment ; and the execution of the whole displays an 
unusual degree of critical acuteness and sagacity." 

Annual Review^ 1802. 

" Mr. Murray's English Grammar, English Exercises, 
and Abridgment of the Grammar, claim our attention, 
on account of their being composed on the principle we 
have so frequently recommended, of combining religious 
and moral improvement with the elements of scientific 
knowledge. But as it is not a part of our plan, to enter 
into a particular examination of works of this nature, we 
shall only say, that they have long been in high estima- 
tion. 

" The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them 
in the following terms : — ' Mr. Lindley Murray's Gram- 
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< mar^ with the Exercises and the Key in a separate vo- 

< lunie, I esteem as a most excellent performance. I 
« think it superiour to any work of that nature we have 

* yet had ; and am persuaded* that it is, by much, the 
' best grammar of the English language extant. On 

< Syntax, in particular, he has shown a wonderful degree 
' of acuteness and pr^scision, in ascertaining the pro- 

* p*riety of language, and in rectifying the numberless 

* errors which writers are apt to comnpit. Most useful 

* these books must certainly be to all who are applying 

* themselves to the arts of composition.' " 

Guardian oj Education^ *July^ 1803. 

" This Grammar is a publication of much merit, and 
fully answers the professions in the title. The appendix 
contains some of the best rules for writing elegantly, and 
with propriety, that we recollect to have seen." 

" We have been much pleased with the perusal of 
Mr. Murray's " English Exercises." They »^ccupy, 
w;ith distinguished excellence, a most important place in 
the science of the English language; and, as such, we 
can warmly recommend them to the teachers of schools, 
as. well as to all those who are desirous of attaining cor- 
Tectness and precision in their native tongue." 

Monthly Review^ 1796, 1797. 

" Mr. Lindley Mun-ay's grammarofthe English tongue, 
has grown into high repute. The demand for it is so 
frequent, that already a wmrA edition is published. This 
contains many corrections and additions, by which it is 
greatly improved, as well as somewhat enlarged. In 
Qreat Britain, the sale and circulation are uncommonly 
rapid and extensive. And as c^ proof of the good opinion 
entertained of it in America, the professors of the col* 
leges at New-York, at Princetown, and at New-Haven, 
have adopted it a^ an elem^entary book of instruction, in 
their respective seminaiies. . A work so well ^calculated 
to be useful and popular ; so judiciously arranged ; and 
executed with so much tast^ ai>d critical skill ; well de** 
serves to be put into the hands of every person who stadias 
the language which it is intended to elucidate." 

Medical and Literary Refioaitory^ for May^ Junr^ 
and July J \ 804, fiublished at AVw- York. 
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The Jollowing are a few of the numerous recommendationa 
of MuRRAr's Grammar^ which have afifieared in the 
works of different Authors, 



" Mr. Murray's Grammar, and Selection of lessons for 
reading, are the best in the English language." 

Walker^ 8 Elements of Elocution, Second Editio7i, 

" Murray's English Grammar. This is the most com- 
plete Grammar of our language. Our opinion is con- 
firmed by that of the public, as this work now appears in 
the Fourteenth edition," 

Ktt^s Elements of General KuQwlcdge. 
Sixth edition, 

*' Murray's Grammar, together with the English Ex- 
ercises «id Key, have nearly superseded every thing 
else of the kind, by concentrating the remarks of the best 
authors on the subject. They are pieces of inestimable 
utility." 

Evan^s Essay on the Education of Youth. 

" By Grammar you have been taught the nature, pow- 
er, and construction of the English language ; and that, 
not in a superScial manner, but by the most comprehen- 
sive system now extant, the larger Grammar of Mr. Lin- 
dley Murray ; in which the delicacies, refinements, and 
peculiarities of our language, are inculcated and exem- 
plified."— The ui^Avearied exertions of this gentleman 
have done more' towards elucidating the obscurities, and 
embellishing the structure, of bur language, than any 
other writer on the subject. Such a work has long been 
wanted ; and, from the success with which it is executed, 
cannot be too highly appreciated." • 

Dr, Mercrombie's Charge to the Senior 
Class of the Philadelfihia jfcadefny^—^ 
ij /Jublishcd \S04i and IS06. 
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